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PERSONAL INFORMATION ACQUIRED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT FROM INFORMATION RE- 
SELLERS: IS THERE NEED FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT? 


TUESDAY, APRIL 4, 2006 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Commercial 
AND Administrative Law, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittees met, pursuant to call, at 12:03 p.m., in Room 
2138 Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Chris Cannon 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee on Commercial and Administrative 
Law) presiding. 

Mr. Cannon. I think we will get started here. The hearing will 
be called to order. 

As many of you know, the protection of personal information in 
the hands of the Federal Government has long been a top priority 
for my Subcommittee, the Subcommittee on Commercial and Ad- 
ministrative Law, and Chairman Chabot’s Subcommittee, the Con- 
stitution Subcommittee. Both of our Subcommittees have played a 
major role in respect to protecting personal privacy and civil lib- 
erties under the leadership and guidance of Jim Sensenbrenner, 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

In this post-September 11th world, however, it is no easy task to 
balance the competing goals of keeping our Nation secure while at 
the same time protecting the privacy of our Nation’s citizens. Nev- 
ertheless, I believe that our respective Subcommittees and the Ju- 
diciary Committee are uniquely and best suited to study and re- 
solve these issues. 

Our accomplishments to date include the establishment of the 
first statutorily-created Privacy Office in a Federal agency, namely 
the Department of Homeland Security. That office has since earned 
plaudits from both the public and private sectors. Based on the suc- 
cesses of that office, we also spearheaded the creation of a similar 
function in the Justice Department, which was signed into law in 
January of this year. 

In addition, both my Subcommittee and the Constitution Sub- 
committee have considered the support of legislation requiring a 
Federal agency to prepare a privacy impact analysis for proposed 
and final rules and to include this analysis in the Notice for Public 
Comment issued in conjunction with the publication of such rules. 

( 1 ) 
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Today’s hearing focuses on the respective roles that the Federal 
Government and information resellers have with respect to per- 
sonal information collected in commercial databases. As the hear- 
ing title denotes, we approach this subject with an open mind and 
willingness to understand the factors and nuances concerning how 
Federal agencies and those in the private sector safeguard personal 
information that they obtain from us. 

As technological developments increasingly facilitate the collec- 
tion, use, and dissemination of personally identifiable information, 
the potential for misuse of such information escalates. Five years 
ago, the GAO warned: “our Nation has an increasing ability to ac- 
cumulate, store, retrieve, cross-reference, analyze, and link vast 
numbers of electronic records in an ever-faster and more cost-effi- 
cient manner. These advances bring substantial Federal informa- 
tion benefits as well as increasing responsibilities and concerns.” 
Given the largely unfettered use of Social Security numbers and 
the availability of other personally identifiable information, iden- 
tity theft has swiftly evolved into one of the most prolific crimes in 
the United States. According to the Federal Trade Commission, 
identity theft topped the list of consumer complaints filed with the 
Agency in 2005. The FTC estimates that 10 million consumers 
were victims of some form of identity theft in 2003. 

As a result of this crime, American businesses suffered an esti- 
mated $48 billion in losses, while consumers incurred an additional 
$5 billion in out-of-pocket losses. Just this week, the Justice De- 
partment announced that nearly 4 million households, about 3 per- 
cent of all households in the Nation, learned that they had been 
identity theft victims. Just last week, I got a credit card in the mail 
with a little note saying that my account had been viewed as one 
that might be subject to identity theft, and so I have a new card 
with a new number. I hadn’t memorized the old one, so it was not 
much of an inconvenience. But it is a broad problem. 

Unfortunately, we continue to receive reports from GAO finding 
shortcomings in how Federal agencies safeguard personal informa- 
tion, and the private sector’s vulnerability was highlighted by the 
many high-profile databases that have occurred in recent years. 
Questions have also been posed about the accuracy of some of the 
data maintained in these commercial databases. It is against this 
complex but exceedingly interesting backdrop that we are holding 
this hearing today. 

I would now like to turn to my colleague Mr. Watt, the distin- 
guished Ranking Member of my Subcommittee, and ask him if he 
has any opening remarks. 

Mr. Watt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be brief. 

Let me commend Chairman Sensenbrenner and Ranking Mem- 
ber Conyers and Mr. Chabot and Mr. Nadler for taking steps to get 
the GAO to conduct this investigation and produce this report. It 
is clear that privacy issues that confront our country as a result of 
extraordinary technological advances are significant and that the 
ramifications of how we treat the privacy of personally identifiable 
information is heightened in the post-9/11 world. I say this as a 
member of both the Financial Services and Judiciary Committees, 
and have heard testimony from numerous witnesses on the en- 
hanced concerns about the Government’s acquisition, maintenance. 
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and dissemination of personal information and the opportunity for 
identity theft created by the massive data mining of this informa- 
tion. 

One of the main recommendations of the 9/11 Commission was 
the establishment of a Governmentwide watchdog to safeguard civil 
liberties. The Commission found that currently, “there is no office 
within the Government whose job it is to look across the Govern- 
ment at the actions we are taking to protect ourselves and to en- 
sure that liberty concerns are appropriately considered.” 

We have tried to get that recommendation passed, without any 
success up to this point, and I think the need for that kind of over- 
sight body is continuing to grow and we need to do that. 

I am looking forward to the testimony of the witnesses. And with 
that, Mr. Chairman, I will yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Cannon. The gentleman yields back. Thank you. 

Now I would like to turn to my colleague Mr. Chabot, the distin- 
guished chair of the Constitution Subcommittee, and ask him if he 
has any opening remarks. 

Mr. Chabot. Yes, I do. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. The gentleman is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chabot. First I would like to thank you for holding this 
hearing and thank all our witnesses for assisting us in our exam- 
ination of issues related to the security and privacy of our personal 
information. 

Security breaches reported in the media last year involving the 
unauthorized access to and theft of personal information high- 
lighted an emerging area of concern to all of us, that being the 
treatment of our personal information as just another commodity. 
Our concerns are well-founded, as recent statistics released by the 
Department of Justice reveal that identity theft affected 3.6 million 
households across the Nation and cost our economy $3.2 billion 
during the first half of 2004 alone. 

The security breaches also raise questions with regard to the 
Federal Government’s reliance on and contributions to the use of 
personal information. Questions raised include: Are Federal agen- 
cies collecting information on us? What information is being col- 
lected? Where is the information going and where will it eventually 
end up? What Federal laws guide collection activities? And most 
importantly, how, as individuals affected by these collection activi- 
ties, can we best monitor and ensure that such information is being 
used as was intended? 

Last spring, I, along with the Chairman and Ranking Member of 
the full Committee, Mr. Conyers, charged GAO with finding an- 
swers to these questions. In particular, we sought to gain a better 
understanding of the Federal Government’s involvement and reli- 
ance on data as it relates to fulfilling our Federal Government’s top 
priorities, such as our Nation’s law enforcement and antiterrorism 
efforts, and performing other critical domestic functions such as ef- 
fectively distributing benefits. 

Our inquiry was also prompted by the information age in which 
we live, where technology has allowed personal information to be 
universally available to anyone at any time, including to the Fed- 
eral Government. The information provided by the commercial data 
suppliers has served an important role in supporting our Nation’s 
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law enforcement and antiterrorism efforts. It has also played an 
important role in assisting the Federal Government to perform 
other administrative responsibilities. For example, last fall, com- 
mercial data companies provided critical assistance to FEMA to as- 
sist the victims of Hurricane Katrina. 

However, with the widespread availability of information comes 
increased risks of privacy and security breaches, unauthorized 
uses, and other negative effects, to which the Federal Government 
is not immune. 

I hope through today’s hearing we can gain a better under- 
standing of the existing Federal laws and policies in place guiding 
commercial data suppliers and the Federal Government in han- 
dling personal information. Moreover, I look forward to discussing 
whether Federal laws such as the Privacy Act of 1974 and E-Gov- 
ernment Act of 2002, which guide the Federal Government, and the 
Fair Credit Reporting Act and the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act, which 
guide the commercial data industry, have been affected in address- 
ing concerns raised by the emerging industry. 

With a better understanding of the existing framework, we can 
ensure that the Federal Government continues to have access to 
the types of information that will enable it to fulfill its responsibil- 
ities. At the same time, we can ensure that citizens know when 
and how their information is being collected and used by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I look forward to discussing these issues and learning whether 
new legislation, such as the Federal Agency Privacy Protection Act 
which I have introduced in the previous Congresses, would be an 
appropriate remedy to ensure citizens’ privacy concerns over the 
use of their personal information by the Federal Government. The 
Federal Agency Privacy Protection Act would require that all Fed- 
eral agencies conduct privacy impact assessments when issuing a 
notice regarding a new or interpretive rule relating to the collection 
of personally identifiable information on citizens, as well as when 
final rules are promulgated. 

Again, I welcome the witnesses here with us today and look for- 
ward to their testimony. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chabot. 

Mr. Nadler, do you have an opening statement? 

Mr. Nadler. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be brief be- 
cause I want to get to our witnesses. 

Modern technology and security concerns have greatly threat- 
ened the privacy of the most personal information about every 
American. The nexus between private information resellers and 
Government action are especially troubling. 

How we handle these complicated issues — and they are com- 
plicated — will affect the lives of every one of our constituents. It is 
not simply a matter of identity theft but of the basic right to be 
secure in our persons, our papers, and our homes. People need to 
know that when they visit a doctor, go to the store, read a book, 
engage in the practice of their religion, they will not be subject to 
unwanted and uninvited prying eyes. 

The secret NSA wiretaps, some of the abuses of power by the 
Justice Department, some of the more extravagant claims by this 
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Administration are warning signs. I hope this Congress looks more 
carefully at the question of privacy from both a technical and legal 
perspective. This study and this hearing are important steps in this 
direction. 

Of course, in one sense, this study, this hearing, everything we 
are doing, in one sense is irrelevant, because the Administration 
claimed in the NSA wiretap situation that the President has inher- 
ent power to disobey the FISA law because of inherent power 
under article II and under the authorization for the use of military 
force. And in fact, it claims inherent power to go beyond that, and 
we have no way of knowing what the NSA or some other agency 
may in fact be doing that might invade privacy. The Administra- 
tion won’t tell us. They won’t testify to us. It is all secret. And in 
fact, the Administration is conducting an investigation into who re- 
vealed what we do know about the NSA wiretaps, because they 
think that ought to have remained secret. I disagree, obviously, but 
that is their position. 

And they have made it quite clear that, in fact, various Govern- 
ment agencies may be going far beyond what we know in wire- 
tapping or otherwise invading the privacy of American citizens re- 
gardless of what the law says and regardless of any law we may 
pass, because the President has inherent power to disregard that 
during a war, and we are in a war on terrorism. 

So everything we say, everything we investigate, everything we 
hear, everything we do may in fact be irrelevant because the Presi- 
dent claims the power to ignore it and may or may not be exer- 
cising that power in ways that are unknown to us. That is a far 
greater threat to our liberty than probably anything else we are 
talking about. 

So I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for scheduling this hearing. But 
I hope we realize that the ability of this Congress to deal with this 
is very much circumscribed by the unprecedented and tyrannical 
claim of power that the Administration is making. 

I thank you. I yield back. 

Mr. Cannon. Far be it from me to disagree with the gentleman, 
but I think it is the role of Congress to oversee any president of 
either party. 

Mr. Nadler. Well, I certainly agree with that. 

Mr. Cannon. That is not the focus of this hearing, but we cer- 
tainly need to be doing that. 

Mr. Nadler. Mr. Chairman, if I could just say. 

Mr. Cannon. Certainly. 

Mr. Nadler. You are not disagreeing with me. I certainly agree 
that we ought to be overseeing the Administration. My point is 
that the Administration claims under the wartime power that we 
have no power to do that. 

Mr. Cannon. I understand that you are being very harsh about 
the Administration. I think our objective is to transcend the cur- 
rent status of affairs with the war on terror. 

Without objection, the gentleman’s entire statement will be 
placed in the record. Hearing no objection, so ordered. 

Without objection, all Members may place their statements in 
the record at this point. Hearing no objection, so ordered. 
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Without objection, the Chair will be authorized to declare re- 
cesses of this hearing at any point. Hearing no objection, so or- 
dered. 

I ask unanimous consent that Members have 5 legislative days 
to submit written statements for inclusion in today’s hearing 
record. Hearing no objection, so ordered. 

I am now pleased to introduce the witnesses for today’s hearing. 
Our first witness is Linda Koontz, who is the Director of GAO’s In- 
formation and Management Issues Division. In that capacity, she 
is responsible for issues regarding the collection, use, and dissemi- 
nation of Government information. Mrs. Koontz has led GAO’s in- 
vestigations into the Government’s data mining activities as well 
as E-Government initiatives. In addition to obtaining her bachelor’s 
degree from Michigan State University, Ms. Koontz received certifi- 
cation as a Government financial manager. She is also a member 
of the Association for Information and Image Management Stand- 
ards Board. 

Maureen Cooney, our next witness, is the Acting Chief Privacy 
Officer for the Department of Homeland Security. Ms. Cooney, we 
always appreciated working with your predecessor, Nuala O’Con- 
nor Kelly, and we look forward to working with you as well. As I 
previously noted in my opening remarks, my Subcommittee, with 
the support of Chairman Jim Sensenbrenner, played a major role 
in establishing Ms. Cooney’s office at the Department of Homeland 
Security. The legislation creating her office not only mandated the 
appointment of a privacy officer, but specified the officer’s respon- 
sibilities. One of the principal responsibilities of the DHS Privacy 
Officer, as set out by statute, is the duty to assure that the use of 
technologies sustain and do not erode privacy protections relating 
to the use, collection, and disclosure of personal information. In ad- 
dition, the Privacy Officer must assure that personal information 
is handled in full compliance with the Privacy Act and assess pri- 
vacy impact of the Department’s proposed rules. 

Before joining the DHS Privacy Office, Ms. Cooney worked on 
international privacy and security issues at the U.S. Federal Trade 
Commission, where she served as the principal liaison for the FTC 
to the European Commission and article 29 Working Party on Pri- 
vacy Issues. She also played a major role on the rewrite of the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and Development Security 
Guidelines for Information Systems and Networks. Prior to that as- 
signment, Ms. Cooney worked on privacy and security issues with 
the Treasury Department in the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. We are really pleased that there are people that know 
as much about this as you do, who are here to help guide us. 

Ms. Cooney received her bachelor’s degree in American studies 
from Georgetown University and her law degree from Georgetown 
University Law Center. 

Our third witness is Peter Swire, the C. William O’Neill Pro- 
fessor in Law and Judicial Administration at the Moritz College of 
Law of Ohio State University. In addition to his academic endeav- 
ors, Professor Swire is a consultant with the law firm Morrison & 
Foerster, where he provides advice on privacy, cyberspace, and re- 
lated matters. He is also currently a visiting senior fellow at the 
Center for American Progress, a nonpartisan research and edu- 
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cational institute. Under the Clinton administration, Professor 
Swire was OMB’s Chief Counselor for Privacy. 

Professor Swire received his undergraduate degree from Prince- 
ton University and his law degree from Yale Law School. He is a 
prolific writer, with numerous law review articles and other 
writings to his credit. 

Our final witness is Stuart Pratt. Mr. Pratt is the president and 
CEO of the Consumer Data Industry Association, an international 
trade association representing more than 250 consumer informa- 
tion companies. Prior to his current position, Mr. Pratt served as 
the association’s vice president of government relations. He is a 
well-known expert on the Fair Credit Reporting Act, identity fraud, 
and the issues of consumer data and public record data issues. Mr. 
Pratt received his undergraduate degree from Furman University 
in Greenville, South Carolina. 

I extend to each of you my warm regards and appreciation for 
your willingness to participate in today’s hearing. In light of the 
fact that your written statements will be included in the hearing 
record, I request that you limit your oral remarks to 5 minutes. Ac- 
cordingly, please feel free to summarize or highlight the salient 
points of your testimony. 

You will note that we have a lighting system, which is not yet 
on but they are the two little gizmos in front of you. It starts with 
a green light and you have 4 minutes before it turns yellow, and 
then at the 5-minute mark it turns red. It is my habit to tap the 
gavel at 5 minutes. We will appreciate it if you would finish up 
your thoughts within that time frame. We don’t want to cut people 
off in the middle of your thinking, but I find it works better if ev- 
erybody realizes we have a 5-minute limit. I am probably going to 
be a little more aggressive with questions so that we can give ev- 
erybody an opportunity to ask questions. 

After you have presented your remarks, the Subcommittee Mem- 
bers, in the order they arrived, will be permitted to ask questions 
of the witness. They will also be limited to 5 minutes. 

Pursuant to the direction of the Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I ask the witnesses to please stand and raise your right 
hand to take the oath. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you. You may be seated. 

The record should reflect that each of the witnesses answered in 
the affirmative. 

Ms. Koontz, would you please proceed with your testimony. 

TESTIMONY OF LINDA D. KOONTZ, DIRECTOR, INFORMATION 

MANAGEMENT ISSUES, U.S. GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY 

OFFICE 

Ms. Koontz. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittees, 
I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the results of GAO’s work 
on the Federal Government’s purchase of personal information 
from businesses known as information resellers. My testimony 
summarizes the results of the report we did at the Committee’s re- 
quest and that we are issuing today. For that report we reviewed 
four agencies: Justice, Homeland Security, State, and Social Secu- 
rity. 
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Information is an extremely valuable resource and information 
resellers provide services that are important to a variety of Federal 
agency functions. Specifically, for fiscal year 2005, the four agen- 
cies we reviewed reported a combined total of approximately $30 
million in obligations for the purchase of personal information from 
resellers. 

The vast majority of this spending, about 91 percent, was for law 
enforcement or counterterrorism. For example, the Department of 
Justice, the largest user among the four, used the information for 
criminal investigations, locating witnesses and fugitives, and re- 
searching assets held by individuals of interest. Reseller informa- 
tion was also used by others to detect and investigate fraud, verify 
identities, and determine eligibility for benefits. 

As agreed, we also evaluated agency and reseller privacy policies 
and practices against the Fair Information Practices, a set of wide- 
ly accepted principles for protecting the privacy and security of per- 
sonal information. These principles, with variations, are the basis 
of privacy laws in many countries and are the foundation of the 
Privacy Act. They are not legally binding either on Federal agen- 
cies or resellers, but we believe they do provide a useful framework 
for analyzing agency and reseller practices and serve as an appro- 
priate basis for further discussion and debate. 

Applying this framework to Federal agencies, we found some in- 
consistencies. Agencies did take steps to address the privacy and 
security of the information acquired from resellers, but their han- 
dling of this information did not always fully reflect the Fair Infor- 
mation Practices. For example, although agencies issued privacy 
notices on information collections, these did not always specifically 
state that information resellers were among the sources used. This 
is not consistent with the principle that the public should be in- 
formed about privacy policies and have a ready means of learning 
about the use of personal information. One reason for this kind of 
inconsistency is ambiguity in OMB’s guidance regarding how pri- 
vacy requirements apply to Federal agency use of reseller informa- 
tion. 

To address these inconsistencies, we made recommendations to 
0MB and to the agencies we reviewed. These agencies generally 
agreed with our report and reported actions they are taking. In 
particular, the Privacy Office within Homeland Security has con- 
ducted a public workshop on the Government’s use of commercial 
data for homeland security and recently finalized guidance on con- 
ducting privacy impact assessments, which includes very useful di- 
rection on the collection and use of commercial data. 

Regarding resellers, they also took steps to protect privacy, but 
these measures were not fully consistent with the Fair Information 
Practices. For example, resellers generally informed the public 
about key privacy practices and principles and they have recently 
taken steps to improve security safeguards. However, the principles 
that the collection and use of personal information should be lim- 
ited and its intended use specified are largely at odds with the na- 
ture of the reseller business, which is based on providing informa- 
tion to multiple customers for multiple purposes. 

Further, resellers generally limit the extent to which individuals 
can gain access to personal information held about themselves, as 
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well as the extent to which they can correct or delete inaccurate 
information contained in reseller databases. 

In response, information resellers raised concerns about our reli- 
ance on the Fair Information Practices and suggested it would be 
unreasonable for them to comply with some aspects of the prin- 
ciples that, they believe, were intended for organizations that col- 
lect information directly from consumers. Nonetheless, we believe 
that analysis against a framework of the Fair Information Prac- 
tices is important as a starting point to frame potential issues and 
facilitate informed discussion, and we suggest that Congress con- 
sider these issues in its deliberations. 

In conclusion, privacy is ultimately about striking a balance be- 
tween competing interests. In this case, it is about balancing the 
value of reseller information as to important Government functions 
against the privacy rights of individuals. I look forward to partici- 
pating in the discussion on how best to strike that balance. 

This concludes my statement. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Koontz follows:] 
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PERSONAL INFORMATION 

Agencies and Resellers Vary in Providing 
Privacy Protections 


What GAO Found 

In liscal year 2005, UieDeparixnenLsof JtLSiice, Homeland Semirily, and SI ale 
and llie Social Securily AdtnLiiLslral ion reporl ed lhal t hey used personal 
informal-ion obLmned from resellers fora variety of purposes, including 
perfonning criminal investigations, locating witnesses and fugitives, 
reseat ching assets held by individuals of interest, and detecting prescription 
(hug fraud. The agencies siietit aitproximately $30 million ott contractual 
atrangeinents with resellers that enabled the acquisition and use of such 
intonnatioiu About Ul percent of the planned fiscal year 2005 spending was 
for law enforcement (60 percent) or eounteiteiTorism (22 percent), 

The nuyor inlormatioii resellers dial, do business wiiJt i he federal agencies 
(jAO reviewed liave praclices in place l,o protect privacy, but litese measures 
are not fnll,v consisleni wiilx the Fair Information Practices, For example, the 
principles that the colleolion and use of personal information should be 
limited and its intended use sftecified are largely at odds with the nature of 
the information reseller business, which is based on obtaining personal 
iiifonnation from manysoiirctss and making it available to multiple 
customers for multiple purposes. Resellers believe it is not appropriate for 
them to fully adlierc to those principles because they do not obtain tlieii' 
information directly from individnals. Nonetheless, in many eases, resellers 
lake SI efrs that address aspecis of ( he I'^air informal ion Prael ices, For 
example, resellers reporled (,liat (,hey have taken steps recently l,o improve 
their security salegiianls, and they generally inform Ihe public about key 
privacy principles and policies. However, resellers generally limit the extent- 
to which individuals can gain acces.s to personal information held about 
themselves, as well as the extent to which inaccurate information contained 
In tlieii- databases can be corrected or deleted. 

Agency practices for handling personal infoniiatiuii acqtiii ed from 
iiifonnation resellers did not always fully l eilect the Fair iiifonnation 
Prai^lces. That is, for some of those principles, agency practices were 
imevtm. For example, alUioiigh agencies issued public nolicos when lliey 
sysl emalically collected personal informal ion, these nol ices did nnl alw ays 
nolify liie public lliat informalion resellers were among Ihe sources to be 
used. This practice Ls not consLslenl. with the principle lhal. individuals 
should be informed about privacy policies and the collection of information. 
Contributing to the uneven application of the Fail Iiifonnation Practices are 
ambiguities in guidance from the (!)ffice of Management and Rudget 
regarding the applicability of pri\~acy rtKiuircineiits to federal agency uses of 
reseller iiifonnation. In addition, agencies generally lack policies that 
specifically address tlic'sc uses. 


-United States Government Accountability Office 
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Mr. Chairmen and Members of the Subcommittees: 

I appreciate the opportunity to discuss critical issues surrounding 
the federal government’s purchase of personal information' from 
businesses known as information resellers. As you are aware, the 
ease and speed with which people’s personal infonnation can be 
collected by infonnation resellers from a wide variety of sources 
and made available to government and other customers has 
accelerated with technological advances in recent years. Recent 
security breaches at large information resellers such as ChoicePoint 
and LexisNexis have raised questioi^ about how resellers and their 
federal customers handle people’s personal information — especially 
whether their practices are fully consistent with widely accepted 
practices for protecting the privacy and security of personal 
infonnation. 

Federal agency use of such infonnation is governed primarily by the 
Privacy Act of 1974,- which requires that the use of personal 
infonnation be limited to predefined purposes and involve only 
information germane to those purposes. The provisions of the 
Privacy Act, in turn, are largely based on a set of principles for 
protecting the privacy and security of personal information, known 
as the Fair Infonnation Practices, which were first proposed in 1973 
by a II.S. govenunent advisory committee.* These principles, now 
widely accepted, include 


‘ For |>iir(>osos of this statcmtut, tho temi pcisoiial hifoimation cncoinpasscs all 
IrfoniviJjoii as.sociated with ait individiial, iiioUidiiig both identifying and nonlrlentifylng 
iiironiialiori. Pcis<malfyidcn0^igiiUbrttia(ioii, wluoh cait be iiserj to locate or identify an 
individual, includes such things as names, aliases, and agency-.assigned case, ninnbefs. 
Nonidt^nlifyingjtemona] information incrliides such Ihings ns age, education, riria.iices, 
criiniiiiil hislon’.physk'til allribiil.t^, and gtsidcr. 

h’helVivaCTActof 1974, Ihib. L. No. 9;i-r>79, 88 Stab 18!-Kj (codified as amended at r, IJ.S.C. 
I 5!>2a) ])n>vidcs safeguards against an inva^ii(>n ol'privacy through I lie misuse of nnrords 
by federal agencies and allows citizens lo leant liovv tliek' peisoiuil iiirurnuition is coEecLed, 
maintained, used, and dissemmated by the federal govenunent. 

Congress used Uie coniniillcc’s Qiial rcjwrl as a basis for craiUiig liie Priv acy Acl of 1971. 
Sec Records. Computers and the Rights of dtizciis: Report of the Secretary’s Advisor}’ 
Conunittee on AutoraiOed Personal Data SystemsC^tkdtwigXvin, D.C.: U.S. Department of 

Healih, hlrliK^lion, aiKl Welfare, July 1973). 
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1. collection limitation, 

2. data quality, 

3. purpose specification, 

4. use limitation, 

5. security safeguards, 

6. openness, 

7. individual participation, and 

8. accountability.^ 

These principles, with some variation, are used by organizations to 
address privacy considerations in their business practices and are 
also the basis of privacy laws and related policies in many countries, 
including the Uiuted States, Gennany, Sweden, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the European Union. 

My testimony is based on a report, that we are issuing today.* In that 
report, we analyzed fiscal year 2005 contracts and other vehicles for 
the acquisition of personal information from information resellers 
by the Departments of Justice, Homeland Security (DHS), and State 
and the Social Seciuity Administration (SSA). We also compared 
relevant agency guidelines and management policies and procedures 
to the Fair Infonnation Practices. 

We also identified tlie extent to which reseller’ polices and 
procedures were consistent with the key pri\^cy principles of the 
Fair Infonnation Practices and assessed the potential effect of any 


' ))HS(‘rij>lions of these principles are stiown in lal>le I. 

Pcmana! Information: Agcmvaml Rc.stilvr Adhcnmrc to Kcv Ptiuicv Principles. 
C.A(X)6-121 (Wasliiiigloii, D.C.; Apr.' 1, 20CKO- 

The five infom^tion resellers we reviewed were CltoicePeint, LcxlsNcxis, Acxloin, Dun & 
Bradstreet, and West. Our resuKs may not apply to other resellers who do very little or no 
business with Ihe federal ageiudes we reviewetl. 
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inconsistencies. However, we did not attempt to determine whether 
or how information reseller practices should change. Such 
determinations are a matter of policy based on balancing the 
public’s riglit to privacy with the value of services provided by 
resellers to customers such as government agencies. Our work was 
perfoimed in accordance with generally accepted government 
atiditing standards. 

Today, after a brief summary and a discussion of how the selected 
agencies use the personal information that they buy from resellers, 
my remarks will focus on the extent to which the agencies and 
resellers have policies and practices that reflect the Fair Information 
Practices. 


Results in Brief 

In fiscal year 2005, Justice, DHS, State, and SSA reported that they 
planned to spend a combined total of approximately $30 milhofr to 
purchase personal information from resellers. The vast majority — 
approximately 91 percent— of tlie. planned spending was for 
purposes of law enforcement (69 percent) or counterterrorism (22 
percent). For example, components of the Department of Justice 
(the largest user of resellers) used the information for criminal 
investigations, locating witnesses and fugitives, researching assets 
held by individuals of interest, and detecting fraud in prescription 
drug transactions. DHS acquired personal information to aid its 
immigration fraud detection and border screening programs. SSA 
and State purchased personal information from information 
resellers to detect and investigate fraud, verify identities, and 
determine benefit eligibility. 


Tliis figure iiiuy include uses llial donol involve pcrsoiuil iiifornuilioii. ExcepL for 
instances where the reported use \?as priinarity for legal reseaich, agency officials were 
unable to separate the dollar values as.sociated vrith use of personal Infomiation from uses 
for other purposes (for example, Lexid^exis and West provide news and legal lescarch in 
addition to pubhe records). The four agencies obtained peisona.l infonnation froni resellers 
j>riinarily Ihmiigh two general-t)urposegovemmeulwi(le coni rad veil ides — llie h'ederal 
Supply Schedule of the General Services .Administration and the library of Congiess's 
Kederal IJhrary and liiromtaliori Nei.work. 
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The major information resellers that do business with the agencies 
reviewed have measures in place to protect privacy, but the 
measures not always fully consistent with the Fair Information 
Practices. For example, the nature of the information reseller 
business is largely at odds with the principles of collection 
linutjnion, data quality, purpose speciRcalion, and use limitation. 
These principles center on limiting the collection and use of 
personal information, and they link data quality (for example, 
accuracy) requirements to these limitations. Resellers said they 
believe that it may not be appropriate or practical for them to fully 
adhere to these principles because they do not obtain their 
information directly from individuals. In fact, the information 
reseller industry is based on the multi-purpose collection and use of 
personal infonnation from multiple sources.- In many cases, 
resellers take steps that address aspects of the Fair Information 
Practices. For example, resellers reported that they have taken steps 
recently to improve their security safeguards, and they generally 
inform the public about key privacy principles and policies. 
However, resellers generally limit the extent to which individuals 
can gain access to their own personal information and the extent to 
which inaccurate information contained in reseller databases can be 
correc-ted or deleted. 

Agenc-y practices for handling personal information acquired from 
infonnation resellers reflected four of eight principles established 
by the Fair Information Practices. Agency practices generally 
reflected the collection limitation, data quality, use limitation, and 
security safeguards'^rmci^Xes. For example, law enforcement 
agencies (including the Federal Biureau of Investigation and tire TJ.S. 
Secret Service) generally reported that they corroborate information 
obtained from resellers to ensure that it is accurate when it is used 
as part of an investigation, reflecting the data quality principle that 
data should be accurate, current, and complete, as needed for the 
defined purpose. However, agencies did not always have practices 
for handling reseller information to fully address the purpose 


- hi ecTtain circumstances, laws restrict the collection and use of stic-cific Idiids of personal 
infoEmatiotL For example, the Fair Credit Reporting Act regulates access to and use of 

coiisiiiiiHr infoniiatioii uiifiHrcferlaiii <‘in;urfislan<'es. 
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Specification, individual participation, openness, and accountability 
principles. For example: 

• Although agencies notify the public through Federal Register 
notices and published privacy impact assessments that they collect 
personal information from various soiurces, they do not always 
indicate specifically that information resellers are among those 
sources. 

• Some agencies lack robust audit mechanisms to ensure that use of 
personal infonnation from information resellers is for permissible 
piuposes, reflecting an uneven application of the accountability 
principle. 

Contributing to agencies’ uneven application of the Fair Information 
Practices are ambiguities in guidance from 0MB on how privacy 
requirements apply to federal agency uses of reseller infonnation. In 
addition, agencies generally lack policies that specifically address 
these uses. 

We made recommendations to OMB to revise privacy guidance and 
to the four agencies to develop specific policies for the use of 
personal information from resellers, and suggested that Congress 
consider the extent to which information resellers should adhere to 
the Fair Information Practices. Tlie five agencies generally agreed 
with the report and described actions initiated to address our 
recoiranendations. 

We also obtained comments on excerpts of oiu: draft report from the 
five information resellers we reviewed. Several resellers r^lised 
concerns regarding the version of the Fair Information Practices we 
used to assess their practices. As discussed in our report, the 
version of the Fair Information Practices we used has been widely 
adopted and cited within the federal government as weU as 
internationally. Fiu'ther, we use it as an analytical framework for 
identifying potential privacy issues for further consideration by 
Congress — not as criteria for strict compliance. 
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Background 

Before advanced computerized techniques, obtaining people’s 
personal information usually required visiting courthouses or other 
government facilities to inspect paper-based public records, and 
information contained in product registrations and other business 
records was nut generally available at all. Automation of the 
collection and aggregation of multiple-source data, combined with 
the ease and speed of its retrieval, have dramatically reduced the 
time and effort needed to obtain such information. Information 
resellers provide services based on these technological advances. 

We use the tenn “information resellers” to refer to businesses that 
vary in many ways but liave in common the fact that they collect and 
aggregate personal infonnation from multiple sources and make it 
available to their customers. These businesses do not all focus 
exclusively on aggregating and reselling personal information. For 
example, Dun & Bradstreet primarily provides infonnation on 
commercial enterprises for the purpose of contributing to decision 
making regarding those enterprises. In doing so, it may supply 
personal information about individuals associated with those 
connnercial enterprises. To a certain extent, the activities of 
infonnation resellers may also overlap with the functions of 
consumer reporting agencies, also known as credit bureaus — 
entities tliat collect and sell infornration about individuals' 
creditworthiness, among other things. To the extent that 
infonnation resellers perfonn the functions of consumer reporting 
agencies, they are subject to legfelation specifically addressing that 
industry, pariiculcirly the Feiir Credit Reporting Act. 

Information resellers have now eimassed extensive amounts of 
personal information about large numbers of Americans. They 
supply it to customers in both government and the private sector, 
typically via a centralized online resource. Generally, three types of 
information are collected: 

• Public records such as birth and death records, property records, 
motor vehicle and voter registrations, criminal records, and civil 
case files. 
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• Publicly available information not found in public records but 
nevertheless publicly available through other sources, such as 
telephone directories, business directories, classified ads or 
magazines, Internet sites, and other sources accessible by the 
general public. 

• Nonpublic information derived from proprietary or nonpublic 
sources, such as credit header data, product warranty 
registrations, and other application information provided to 
private businesses directly by consumers. 


Figure 1 illustrates how these types of information are collected and 
aggregated into reports that are ultimately accessed by customers, 
including government agencies, through contractual agreements. 


Figure 1 : Typical Information Flow through Resellers to Government Customers 



Federal Laws and Guidance Govern Use of Personal Information in Federal Agencies 

No single federal law governs all use or disclosure of personal 
information. The major requirements for the protection of personal 
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privacy by federal agencies come from the Privacy Act of 1974 and 
the privacy provisions of the E-Govemment Act of 2002. 

Federal use of personal information is governed primarily by the 
Privacy Act of 1974,^ which places limitations on agencies' 
collection, disclosure, and use of personal information maintained 
in systenis of records. The act describes a “record” as any item, 
collection, or grouping of information about an indi\ddual that is 
maintained by an agency and contains his or her name or another 
personal identifier. It also defines “system of records” as a group of 
records under the control of any agency from wluch iitformation is 
retrieved by the name of the individual or by an individual identifier. 
The Privacy Act requires that when agencies establish or make 
changes to a system of records, they must notify the public by 
placing a notice in the FedemJ ICegJsler identifying, among other 
things, the type of data collected, the types of individuals about 
whom information is collected, the intended uses of data, and 
procedures that individuals can use to review and correct personal 
Information. Additional provisions of the Privacy Act are discussed 
in the report we are issuing today. 

The E-Govemment Act of 2002 requires that agencies conduct 
privacy impact assessments (PIA). A PIA is an analysis of how 
personal information is collected, stored, shared, and managed in a 
federal system. Under the E-Government Act and related 0MB 
guidance, agencies must conduct PIAs (1) before developing or 
proctiring information technology that collects, maintains, or 
disseminates information that is in a personally identifiable form; 

(2) before initiating any new data collections invohang personal 
infonnation that will be collected, maintained, or disseminated 
using information technology if the same questions are asked of 10 
or more people; or (3) when a system change creates new privacy 
risks, for exmnple, by changing the way in wliich personal 
information is being used. 


Tlie Privat>- Acl ot iST?!, Pub. L. No. y;.V579, 88 Slal. 181«> (ecxUOcci as iutieiiclccl at 5 L'.S.C. 
§ 662 a) provides safeguards i^ainst an invasion of pilvacy tlu'oiigli the iiusiise eif records 
by federal agencies and allows ciiizens to learn how their personal infonnation Is coEected, 
liiainlaiiied, used, and dissefninale<J by the tedenil goverritiienl. 
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OMB is tasked with providing guidance to agencies on how to 
implement the provisions of the Privacy Act and the E-Govemment 
Act cknd has done so, beginning with guidance on the Privacy Act, 
issued in 1975.''' OMB’s guidance on iinplementing the privacy 
provisions of the E-Governnient Act of 2002 identifies 
eircmnstanees under which agencies must conduct PIAs and 
explains how to conduct them. 


The Fair Information Practices Are Widely Agreed to Be Key Principles for Privacy 
Protection 

The Privacy Act of 1974 is largely based on a set of internationally 
recognized principles for protecting the privacy and security of 
personal infonnation known as the Fair Information Practices. A 
U.S. govenunent advisory coimnittee first proposed the practices in 
1973 to address what it termed a poor level of protection afforded to 
privacy under contemporary law." The Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD)'' developed a revised 
version of the Fair Information Practices in 1980 that has, with some 
variation, formed the basis of privacy lavi^ and related policies in 
many countries, including the United States, Germany, Sweden, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the European Union.'*' The eight 


“Priviu-y Act IiiiplcntenlaUoii: iuicl Rtsponsibililit s, " FcdcTalBcgistcT, 

Volmiie 40, Numbt-r 1.32, Partin, pages 2S;l48-28978(Wa.sliingl.()n,, July !), Since 
llie iiiiliid Privacy Afl guidance of 19'^, <;)NtB |.)criocUcidl,y luvs published aclrliliuiiiJ 
guidance. Further Infonnation legaiding OMB Pilvacy Act guidaiice can be found on tlie 
OMB WebsiteatldU>v/»w»y.wliifejieose.gov/'>ndi.''ii!feix'g''in(<.‘p'i]l(M-hiiLri;ii, 

‘^Jfccoirls. Computers mid the RifSlits of Citizens: Report of tlic Sccrctaiy's Achisoiy 
Committee on Automated Personal Data Systems D.C.: U.S. Depa.itnienf of 

Heallli, hl<lucalion, aiuJ WeiraFe,.lul.v 1973). 

" Ol'Xll), Gnkictines on the Pnitcction ofPrivHcynnd Tnmshnrrlrr Flow of Pc'rsonul Dntn 
(ScpI. 23, 1980). Ihc OECD plays a proniiiieiil rede in fo.sLeriiig good goveriuuice in Ihc 
j>ul>li<; s<!rvie<; and in «)rjH)ni(.<; aclivily anK>ng iis.'M) nKUTiber coiinirk's. II, j)r()duccs 
iiileriudioiially s^rced-upon iiistnutK^nls, dex'isions, and recoiiuiiendalioiis Lo promote rules 
in areas where multilateral ^reeinent Is necessaiy for mdi\ldna] coimtiles to make 
progress in the ^obal cconoiiiy. 

European Union Data Protection Dircctiv’c f“t>ircctivc OD/ IS/EC' of the Eiu'opcan 
Parliament and of the Council of 24 October 1995 on the Protection of lndi\dduals wltli 
Kt^ard (« the I’nxtessiiig of I’ersonal Dalaarul (he Free Movenienl of SiKtii l):il:r) (1995). 
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principles of the OECD Fair Information Practices are shown in 
table 1. 


Table 1 : The OECD Fair Information Practices 

Principle 

Description 

Collection limitation 

The collection of personal information should be limited, should 
be obtained by lawful and fair means, and, where appropriate, 
with the knowledge or consent of the individual. 

Data quality 

Personal information should be relevant to the purpose tor 
which it is collected, and should be accurate, complete, and 
current as needed tor that purpose. 

Purpose specification 

The purposes for the collection of personal information should 
be disclosed before collection and upon any change to that 
purpose, and its use should be limited to those purposes and 
compatible purposes 

Use limitation 

Personal information should not be disclosed or otherwise used 
for other than a specified purpose without consent of the 
individual or legal authority. 

Security safeguards 

Personal information should be protected with reasonable 
security safeguards against risks such as loss or unauthorized 
access, destruction, use. modification, or disclosure. 

Openness 

The public should be informed about privacy policies and 
practices, and individuals should have ready means of learning 
about the use of personal information. 

Individual participation 

Individuals should have the following rights: to know about the 
collection of personal information, to access that information, to 
request correction, and to challenge the denial of those rights. 

AccountabilKy 

Individuals controlling the collection or use of personal 
information should be accountable for taking steps to ensure the 
implementation of these principles. 


Source: OECD. 


The Fair Information E*ractices are not precise legeil requirements. 
Rather, they provide a framework of principles for balancing the 
need for privacy with other public policy interests, such as national 
security, law enforcement, and administrative efficiency. Ways to 
strike that balance vary among countries and according to the type 
of information under consideration. 
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Agencies Use Govemmentwide Contracts to Obtain Personal 
Information from Information Resellers for a Vsiriety of Purposes 

The Departments of Justice, Homeland Security, State, and the 
Social Security Administration reported approximately $30 million 
in contractual arrangements with information resellers in fiscal year 
200-'>.''' The agencies reported using personal information obtairied 
from resellers for a variety of purposes including law enforcement, 
counterterrorism, fraud detection/prevention, and debt collection. In 
all, approximately 91 percent of agency uses of reseller data were in 
the categories of law enforcement (69 percent) or counterterrorism 
(22 percent). Figure 2 details contract values categorized by their 
reported use. 


TJiis ligurc eoiitpriscs coiilracis sind Uisk onlcR willi iiil'oriiuilioii resellers (luit iiieluded 
Ihc acquisition and use of personal infommtiotL However, some of tlicse funds may Imvc 
been spcnl on uses lhaldonol involve pcrsoiiiil iiirorituiLkui; we could jio( umiL ;ill sucli 
uses because agency officials were not always able to sepamte the ainoimts associated 
with use of personal Information from those for other uses Cfor example, LexlsNexls and 
West provide news and Ic^al iTscarch in addition to public records). In some instances, 
where the r€f>orted use was primarily for legal lesearch, we oinitted these funds from the 
lolal. 
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Figure 2: Fiscal Year 2005 Contractual Vehicles Enabling the Use of Personal 
Information from Information Resellers, Categorized by Reported Use 



The Departntent of Justice, which accounted for about 63 percent of 
the funding, mostly used the data for law enforcement and 
counterterrorism. DHS also used reseller information primarily for 
law enforcement and counterterrorism. State and SSA reported 
acqtiiring personal information from information resellers for fraud 
prevention and detection, identity verification, and benefit eligibility 
determination. 


Justice and DHS Use Information Resellers Primarily for Law Enforcement and 
Counterterrorism 

In fiscal yesir 2005, the Department of Justice and its components 
reported approximately $19 million in acquisitions from a wide 
variety of information resellers, primarily for purposes related to 
law enforcement (75 percent) and counterterrorism (18 percent). 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), which is Justice’s largest 
user of information resellers, uses reseller information to, among 
other things, ansdyze intelligence and detect terrorist activities in 
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support of ongoing investigations by law enforcement agencies and 
the intelligence community. In this capacity, resellers pro\'ide the 
FBI’s Foreign Terrorist Tracking Task Force with names, addresses, 
telephone numbers, and other biographical and demographical 
infonnation as well as legal briefs, vehicle and boat registrations, 
and business ownership records. ^ 

The Drug Enforcement Adiniiustration (DEA), the second largest 
Justice user of information reselleis in fiscal year 2005, obtains 
reseller data primarily to detect fraud in prescription drug 
transactions.'® Agents use reseller data to detect irregular 
prescription patterns for specific drugs and trace this information to 
the pharmacy and prescribing doctor.'^ 

DHS and its components reported that they used inf(5nnati(:)n 
reseller data in fiscal year 2005 primarily for law enforcement 
piuposes, such as developing leads on subjects in criiriinal 
investigations and detecting fraud in immigration benefit 
appUcations (part of enforcing the immigration laws). DHS’s largest 
investigative component, the U.S. Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement, is also its largest user of personal infonnation from 
resellers. It collects data such as address and vehicle infonnation for 
criminal investigations and background security checks. U.S. 
Customs and Border Protection conducts queries on people, 
businesses, property, and corresponding links via a secure Internet 
connection. Tlie Federal Emergency Management Agency uses an 
information reseller to detect fraud in disaster assistance 
applications. 

DHS also reported using information resellers in its 
counterterrorism efforts. For example, the Transportation Security 
Administration (TSA) used data obtained from information resellers 


(lAO, Haia Mining: Agfutdes Have Takf^i Key Steps to Protect Privacy in Selected Efforts, 
hilt Signifk'joit Compliance Issues Remain. GAOeS-HfKi (WH-shinglon, Aug. 15, 2005). 

DEA’s iiiisision involves eiiforeiiig laws perUdidiig k> llic iiuuuifaeliue, disCribulioii, <uid 
(Bspeiising of l^ally produced controlled substances. 

Thepeisonalinfoimatton contained in tlusinfonnationreseUer database is Unrated to the 
jirescril>irig doctor and does iiol.conlain personal palieiil. infonriH.lioti. 
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as part of a test associated with the development of its domestic 
passenger prescreening program, called “Secure Flight.”'*' TSA plans 
for Secure Fhght to compare domestic flight reservation information 
submitted to TSA by aircraft operators with federal watch lists of 
individuals known or suspected of activities related to terrorism. 


SSA and State Use Information Resellers Primarily for FYaud Prevention and Detection 

In an effort to ensure the accuracy of Social Security benefit 
payments, the Social Security Administration and its components 
reported approximately $1.3 million in contracts with information 
resellers in fiscal year 2005 for piuposes relating to fraud prevention 
(such as skiptracing),"' confirming suspected fraud related to 
workers compensation payments, obtaining information on criminal 
suspects for follow-up investigations, and collecting debts. For 
example, the Office of the Inspector General (OIG), the largest user 
of information reseller data at SSA, uses several information 
resellers to assist investigative agents in detecting benefit abuse by 
Social Security claimants and to assist agents in locating claimants. 
Regional office agents may also use reseller data in investigating 
persons suspected of claiming disability fraudulently. 

The Department of State and its components reported 
approximately $569,000 in contracts with information resellers for 
fisttal year 2005, mainly to support investigations of passport-related 
activities. For example, several components accessed personal 
information to validate lamilial relationsliips, birth and identity data, 
and other information submitted on immigr^lnt and nonimmigrant 
visa petitions. State also uses reseller data to investigate passport 
and visa fraud cases. 


For :iii ass«ssriK;nl.or privacy issues associaJ^Kl wil.ii I he Sc'ciire l''lighl itorTitnc^rcial dula 
Icsl, see GAO, Aviation Security: Tnaisportatioii Security Aiinmiistrution Did Not Fully 
Disclt^ Uses of Persoitalhifonnationdurnig Secure FHs>ht Program Testing in hiirial 
Prinuy Notices, bat Has Recently liUcen ^eps to More Fully Inform the Fiblic, (;!AO-05- 
8<>1R (Washir^on, D.C.: July 22, 200.5). 

Skiptiacing is ttie process of locatii^ people wl\o have fled m order to avoid payiirg 
liehls. 
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Resellers Take Steps to Protect Privacy, but These Measures Are Not 
FuUy Consistent With the Fair Information Practices 

Althougli the information resellei^ that do business with the federal 
agencies we reviewed liave taken steps to protect privacy, these 
measures were not fully consistent with the Fair Information 
Practices. Most significantly, the first four principles, relating to 
coUecUon linulaUon, (Ma quaJily, puipose specification, and use 
Unut.ation, are largely at odds with the nature of the information 
reseller business. These principles center on limiting the collection 
and use of personal information and require data accuracy based on 
that limited purpose and limited use of the information. However, 
the information reseller industry presupposes that the collection 
and use of personal information is not limited to specific purposes, 
but instead can be made available to multiple customers for multiple 
purposes. Resellers make it their business to collect large amounts 
of personal infonnation-' and to combine that information in new 
ways so that it serves purposes other than those for which it was 
originally collected. Further, they are limited in their ability to 
ensure the accuracy, currency, or relevance of their holdings, 
because these qualities may vary based on customers' varying uses. 

Information reseller policies and procedures were consistent with 
aspects of the remaining four Fair Information Practices. Large 
resellers reported implementing a \'ariety of security safeguards, 
such as stringent customer credentiaUng, to improve protection of 
personal infonnation. Resellers also generally pro\dded public 
notice of key aspects of their pri\’acy policies and practices 
(relevant to the c»/?e/i/zp5wprinciple), and reported taking actions to 
ensure internal compliance with their own privacy policies (relevant 
to the accouniaMZ/yprincipIe). However, while infonnation 
resellers generally sdlow individuals limited access to their personal 
information, they generally limit the opportimity to correct or delete 


KoscUors arc conslraincd from collecting certain tyj.ics oliiirorituilioii <uiri aggrcgiilliig it 
with other personal iitformation. Forcxaniplc, the Fair Credit Reporting Act and the 
Granmi-Leach-Bliley Act constrain the collectton and use of personal infonnation, such as 

rinaricial inronitai.ion. 
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inaccurate mformation contained in reseller databases (relevant to 
the individuaJ participation principle). 

In brief, reseller practices compare with the Fair Information 
Practices as follows: 

Collection limitation. Resellers do not limit collections to specific 
purposes but collect large amounts of personal information. In 
practice, resellers are limited in the personal information that they 
can obtmn by laws that apply to specific kinds of information (for 
example, the Fair Credit Reporting Act and the Gramm-Leach-Bliley 
Act, which restrict the collection, use, and disclosure of certain 
consumer and financial data). However, beyond specific legal 
restrictions, information resellers generally attentpt to aggregate 
large amounts of personal information so as to provide useful 
infonnation to a broad range of customers. Resellers do not make 
provisions to notify the individuals involved when they obtain 
personal data tfom their many sources, including public records. 
Concomitantly, individuals are not afforded an opportunity to 
express or withhold their consent when the infonnation is collected. 
Resellers said they believe it is not appropriate or practical for them 
to provide notice or obtain consent fi’ont indhiduals because tltey 
do not collect information directly from them. 

Under certain conditions, some information resellers offer 
consumers an “opt-out" option — that is, individuals may request that 
infonnation about themselves be suppressed from selected 
databases. However, resellers generally offer this option only with 
reject to certain types of information, such as marketing products, 
and only under limited circumstances, such as if the indi\'idual is a 
law enforcement officer or a victim of identity theft. Two resellers 
stated their belief tliat under certain circumstances it may not be 
appropriate to provide consumers with opportunities for opting out, 
such as when information products are designed to detect fraud or 
locate criminals. These resellers stated tliat if individuals were 
permitted to opt out of fraud prevention databases, some of those 
opting out could be criminals, which would undermine the 
effectiveness and utility of these databases. 
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Data quality. Mormadon resellers reported taking steps to ensure 
that they generally receive accurate data from their sources and that 
they do not introduce errors in the process of transcribing and 
aggregating information. However, they generally pro\dde their 
customers with exactly the same data they obtain and do not claim 
or guarantee that the infonnation is accurate for a specific purpose. 
Some resellers’ privacy policies state that they expect their data to 
contain some errors. Further, resellers varied in their policies 
regarding correction of data determined to be inaccurate as 
obtained by them. One reseller stated that it would delete 
infonnation in its databases that was found to be inaccurate. 
Another stated that even if an individual presents persuasive 
evidence that certain infonnation is in error, the reseller generally 
does not make changes if the information comes directly firom an 
official public source (unless instructed to do so by that source). 
Because they are not the original source of the personal 
information, information resellers generally direct individuals to the 
original sources to correct any errors. Several resellers stated that 
they would correct any identified errors introduced through their 
own processing and aggregation of data. 

Purpose specification. While infonnation resellers specify purpose 
in a general way by describing the types of businesses that use their 
data, they generally do not designate specific intended uses for each 
of their data collections. Resellers generally obtain information that 
has already been collected for a specific purpose and make that 
information available to their customers, who in turn have a broader 
variety of purposes for using it. For example, personal information 
originally submitted by a customer to register a product warranty 
could be obtained by a reseller and subsequently made available to 
another business or government agency, which might use it for an 
unrelated purpose, such as identity verification, background 
checking, or marketing. It is difficult for resellers to provide greater 
specificity because they make their data available to many 
customers for a wide range of legitimate purposes. As a result, the 
public is made aware only of the broad range of potential uses to 
which their personal information may be put, rather than a specific 
use, as envisioned in the Fair Information Practices. 
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Use Umitation. Because information reseller purposes are specified 
very broadly, it is difficult for resellers to ensure that use of the 
information in their databases is limited. As previously discussed, 
infonnation reseller data may have many different uses, depending 
on the types of customers involved. However, resellers do take steps 
to ensure that their customers' use of personal information is 
limited to legally sanctioned purposes. Information resellers pass 
this re^onsibility to their customers through licensing agreements 
and contract terms and agreements. Customers are usually required 
to certify that they will only use information obtained from the 
reseller in ways permissible under laws such as the Gramm-Leach- 
Bliley Act and the Driver’s Priveicy Protection Act. The information 
resellers used by the federal agencies we reviewed generally also 
reported taking steps to ensure that access to certain sensitive types 
of personally identifiable inforntatioit — particularly Social Security 
numbers — is limited to certain customers and uses. 

Security safeguards. i^Tiile we did not evaluate the effectiveness of 
resellers’ information security programs, resellers we spoke with 
said they employ various safeguards to protect consumers’ personal 
information. They implemented these safeguards in part for 
business reasons but also because federal laws require such 
protections. Resellers describe these safeguards in various policy 
statements, such as online and data privacy policies or privacy 
statements posted on Internet sites. Given recent incidents, large 
information resellers also reported having recently taken steps to 
improve their safeguards against unauthorized access. Two resellers 
reported that they had taken steps to improve their procedures for 
authorizing customers to have access to sensitive information, such 
as Social Security numbers. For example, one reseller established a 
credentialing task force with the goal of centralizing its customer 
credentialing process. In addition to enhancing safeguards on 
customer access authorizations, resellers have instituted a variety of 
other security controls. For example, three large infonnation 
resellers have implemented physical safeguards at their data 
centers, such as continuous monitoring of employees entering and 
exiting facilities, monitoring of activity on customer accounts, and 
strong authentication of users entering and exiting secure sireas 
within the data centers. 
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Openness. To address openness, information resellers took steps to 
inform the public about key aspects of their privacy policies. They 
used means such as company Web sites and brochures to inform the 
public of ^ecific policies and practices regarding the collection and 
use of personal information. Reseller Web sites also generally 
provided information about the types of infonnation products the 
resellers offered — ^including product samples — as well as general 
descriptions about the types of customers served. 

Individual participation. Although information resellers allow 
individuals access to their personal information, tltis access is 
generally limited. Resellers may provide an individual a report 
containing certain types of information — such as compilations of 
public records infonnation — however, the report may not include all 
infonnation maintained by the resellers about that indhidual. 
Further, because they obtain their information from other sources, 
most resellers have limited provisions for correcting or deleting 
inaccurate infonnation contained in their databases. If individuals 
find inaccuracies in such reports, they generally cannot have these 
corrected by the resellers.-' Resellers, as a matter of policy, do not 
make corrections to data obtained from other sources, even if the 
individual provides evidence that the data are wrong. Instead, they 
direc-t individuals wishing to make corrections to contact the 
original soiurces of the data. Several resellers stated that they would 
correc-t any identified errors resulting from their own processing 
and aggregation of data (for example, transposing numbers or 
letters or incorrectly aggregating information). 

Accountability. Although information resellers’ ov^eraU application 
of the Fair Infonnation Practices varied, each reseller we spoke with 
reported actions to ensure compliance with its own privacy policies. 
For example, resellers reported designating chief privacy officers to 
monitor compliance with internal privacy policies and applicable 
laws. Information resellers reported that these officials had a range 


One rcscUcT reported that, for certain products, it will delete mfomiation that has been 
identified as inaccurate. For example, if the reseller is able to verify that data contained 
within its directory or fraud products arc Inaccurate, it will delete the inacenrate data and 
keep a record of this in a maintenance file so tlie erroneous data are not reentered at a 

fiiliire dale. 
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of responsibUities turned at ensuring accountability for privacy 
pobcies, such as establishing consumer access and customer 
credenticding procedures, monitoring compliance with federal and 
state laws, and ev£dnating new sources of data (for example, cell 
phone records). Although there are no industrywide standards 
requiring resellers to conduct periodic audits of their compliance 
with privacy policies, one information reseller reported using a third 
party to conduct privacy audits on an annual basis. Using a third 
party to audit compliance with privacy policies further helps to 
ensure that an information reseller is accountable for the 
implementation of its privacy practices. 

In commenting on excerpts of our draft report, several resellers 
raised concents regarding the version of the Fair Information 
Practices we used to assess their practices, stating their view that it 
applied more appropriately to organizations that collect information 
directly from consumers and that they were not legally bound to 
adhere to the Fair Information Practices. As discussed in our report, 
the version of the Fair Information Practices we used has been 
widely adopted and cited within the federal government as well as 
internationally. Fiu'ther, we use it as an analytical framework for 
identifying potential privacy issues for further consideration by 
Congress — not as criteria for strict compliance. Resellers also stated 
that the draft did not take into account tlieir view that public record 
infonnation is open to all for any use not proliibited by state or 
federal law. However, we believe it is not clear that indi\dduals give 
up all privacy rights to personal information contained in public 
records, and we believe it is important to assess the status of 
privacy protections for all personal information being offered 
commercially to the government so that informed policy decisions 
can be made about the appropriate balance between resellers’ 
services and the public’s right to privacy. In our report we suggest 
that Congress consider the extent to which information resellers 
should adhere to the Fair Information Practices. 
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Agencies Lack Policies on Use of Reseller Data, and Practices Do 
Not Consistently Reflect the Fair Information Practices 

Agencies generally lacked policies that specifically address their use 
of personal information from commercial sources (although DHS 
Privacy Office officials have reported that they are drafting such a 
policy), and agency practices for handling personal information 
acquired from infonnation resellers did not always fully reflect the 
Fair Infonnation Practices. Specifically, agency practices generally 
reflected four of the eight Fair Information Practices. 

As table 2 shows, the collection limitation, data quality, use 
limitation, and secuiity safeguards pni\cv£>\ts were generally 
reflected in agency practices. For example, several agency 
components (specifically, law enforcement agencies such as the FBI 
and the U.S. Secret Service) reported that in practice, they generally 
corroborate infonnation obtained from resellers when it is used as 
part of an investigation. This practice is consistent with the principle 
of data quality. 

Agency policies and practices with regard to the other four 
principles were uneven. Specifically, agencies did not always have 
policies or practices in place to address the purpose specificallon, 
openness, and individual panicipaUon-pnnci-plts with respect to 
reseller data. The inconsistencies in applying these principles as 
well as the lack of specific agency policies can be attributed in part 
to ambiguities in 0MB guidance regarding the applicability of the 
Privacy Aci to information obtained from resellers. Further, privacy 
impact assessments, a valuable tool that could address important 
aspects of the Fair Information Practices, are not conducted often. 
Finally, components within each of the four agencies did not 
consistently hold staff accountable by monitoring usage of personal 
infonnation from infonnation resellers and ensuring that it was 
appropriate; thus, their application of the accounlabilily principle 
was mieven. 
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Table 2: Application of Fair Information Practices to the Reported Handling ot Personal Information from Data Resellers at 

Four Agencies 

Principle 

Agency 
application of 
principle 

Agency practices 

Collection limitation. The collection of personal 
information should b© limited, should be obtained by 
lawful and fair means, and, where appropriate, with 
the knowledge or consent of the individual. 

General 

Agencies limited personal data collection to individuals under 
investigation or their associates. 

Data quality. Personal information should be relevant 
to the purpose for which it is collected, and should be 
accurate, complete, and current as needed for that 
purpose. 

General 

Agencies corroborated information from resellers and did not 
take actions based exclusively on such information, 

Purpose specification. The purpose for the collection 
of personal information should be disclosed before 
collection and upon any change to that purpose, and 
Its use should be limited to that purpose and 
compatible purposes. 

Uneven 

Agency system of records notices did not generally reveal that 
agency systems could incorporate information from data 
resellers. Agencies also generally did not conduct privacy 
impact assessments for their systems or programs that involve 
use of reseller data 

Use limitation. Personal information should not be 
disclosed or otherwise used for other than a 
specified purpose without consent of the individual or 
legal authority. 

General 

Agencies generally limited their use of personal Information to 
specific investigations (including law enforcement, 
counterterrorism, fraud detection, and debt collection). 

Security safeguards. Personal information should be 
protected with reasonable security safeguards 
against risks such as loss or unauthorized access, 
destruction, use, modification, or disclosure. 

General 

Agencies had security safeguards such as requiring 
passwords to access databases, basing access rights on 
need to know, and logging search activities (Including 
’cloaked logging," which prevents the vendor from monitoring 
search content). 

Openness. The public should be Informed about 
privacy policies and practices, and individuals should 
have ready means of learning about the use of 
personal information. 

Uneven 

See Purpose sped^cation above. Agencies did not have 
established policies specifically addressing the use of 
personal information obtained from resellers. 

Individual participation. Individuals should have the 
following rights: to know about the collection of 
personal information, to access that information, to 
request correction, and to challenge the denial of 
those rights. 

Uneven 

See Purpose ^>ecification above. Because agencies generally 
did not disclose their collections of personal information from 
resellers, individuals were often unable to exercise these 
rights. 

Accountability. Individuals controlling the collection or 
use of personal information should be accountable 
for taking steps to ensure the implementation of 
these principles. 

Uneven 

Agencies do not generally monitor usage of personal 
information from information resellers to hold users 
accountable for appropriate use; instead, they rely on users to 
be responsible for their behavior. For example, agencies may 
instruct users in their responsibilities to use personal 
information appropriately, have them sign statements of 
responsibility, and have them indicate what permissible 
purpose a given search fulfills. 




General = policies or procedures to address all major aspects of a particular principle. 

Uneven = policies or procedures addressed some bul not all aspects of a particular principle or some 
but not all agencies and components had policies or practices in place addressing the principle. 

Source: GAO analysis of agerroy-supplied data. 
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Mole: We did not independently assess ttte effectiveness of agency information security programs. 
Our assessment of overall agency application of the Fair Information Practices was based on the 
policies and martagement practices described by the Department State and SSA as a whole and by 
major components of Justice and DHS. We did not obtain information on smaller components of 
Justice and DHS. 

Agency procedures generally reflected the colleclion Hniilalion, data 
quality, use linutMion, aud security safeguardsx>'dnci^\Q&. Regarding 
collection limitation, for most law-enforcement and 
counterterrorism purposes (which accounted for 90 percent of 
tisage in fiscal year 2005), agencies generally linuted their personal 
data collection in tliat they reported obtaining infonnation only on 
specific individuals under investigation or associates of those 
individuals. Regarding data quality, agencies reported taking steps 
to mitigate the risk of inaccurate infomiation reseller data by 
corroborating information obtained from resellers. Agency officials 
described the practice of corroborating information as a standard 
element of conducting investigations. Likewise, for non-law- 
enforcentent use, such as debt collection and fraud detection and 
prevention, agency components reported that they mitigated 
potential problems with the accuracy of data provided by resellers 
by obtaining additional infonnation from other sources when 
necessary. As for use limitation, agency officials said tlieir use of 
reseller information was limited to distinct purposes, which were 
generally related to law enforcement or counterterrorism. Finally, 
while we did not assess the effectiveness of information security at 
any of these agencies, we found that all four had measures in place 
intended to safeguard the security of personal information obtained 
from resellers."' 


^"Altlioi^i wcdidnol asscjss (he ellccliveiics.s oriiiforituiLioii sceurily <il tuiv iigeiiey as 
part of IJiis review, we have prevloudy reported on weaknesses in almost all areas of 
iiifomwlioii securil y controls at 21 major agencies, incJurliiig Justice, DIIS, Slate, ;md SSA. 
For additional infonnation see GAO, bitbimatiou Security: Weaknesses Persist at Federal 
Agenda Desptte Pmgr^ iHade in btipleumitiiig Related Statutory Requirements, G AO- 
0-5-552 (Wadtir^on, D.C.: July 15, 20(®) and biibmiation Seciuity: Department of 
Homebuid Securi^ Needs to Fbl^ biiplement Its Seciuity Program, GAO-05-700 
(Wastiiriglon, D.C.: June 17, 2005). 
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Limitations in the Applicability of the Privacy Act and Ambiguities in 0MB Guidance 
Contribute to an Uneven Adherence to the Purpose Specification Openness, and 
Individual Participation Principles 

The purpose specification, opetmess, oxxd individiiaJ parlicipalion 
principles stipulate that individuals should be made aware of the 
piupose and intended uses of the personal information being 
collected about them, and, if necessary, liave the ability to access 
and correct their information. These principles are reflected in the 
Privacy Act requirement for agencies to publish in the Federal 
liegister, “upon establishment or revision, a notice of the existence 
and character of a system of records." This notice is to include, 
among other tilings, the categories of records in the system as well 
as the categories of soiuces of records.*’ 

In a number of cases, agencies using reseller information did not 
adhere to the piajx>se specilirat Jon cn principles in that 

tliey did not notify the public that they were using such infonnation 
and did not specify the piupose for their data collections. Agency 
officials said that they generally did not prepare system-of-records 
notices that would address these principles because they were not 
required to do so by the Privacy Act. The act’s vehicle for public 
notification — the systein-ot-records notice — becomes binding on an 
agency only when the agency collects, maintains, and retrieves 
personal data in die way defined by die act or when a contractor 
does the same thing explicidy on behalf of the government. 
Agencies generally did not issue system-of-records notices 
specifically for their use of information resellers largely because 
information reseller databases were not considered “systems of 
records operated by or on behalf of a government agency” and thus 
were not considered subject to the procisions of the Privacy Act.-^ 
OMB guidance on implementing the Privacy Act does not 


6 IJ.S.C. § 5o2a(e)(4XO) & CO- '•’ho Privac.v A«:l. allows -i^onoirs lo i-lHirii an «^xiMni)lion 
frojii idciiliiyiiig the calcgorics of sources of recx>r<ls for rceonis eoitipiled for eriiniiuil law 
wiforcement purposes, as weD as for a broader category of investigative records compiled 
for criiiiiiial or civil law cnforccnrcnt purposes. 

** The act provides for its requii'cinciits to applj' to govc'nmicnt contractors when agencies 
contract for the operation by or on behalf of the agency, a system of records to accomplish 
an ageiK'y fuiKi.ion. .> IJ.S.C. § .a.a2a(rii)- 
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Specifically refer to the use of reseller data or how it should be 
treated. According to 0MB and other agency officials, information 
resellers operate their databases for multiple customers, and federal 
agency use of these databases does not amount to the operation of a 
systeni of records on behalf of the government. Further, agency 
officials stated that merely querying information reseller databases 
did not amount to agency “maintenance" of the personal information 
being queried and thus also did not trigger the pro\dsions of the 
Privacy Act. In many cases, agency officials considered their use of 
reseUers to be of this type— essentially “ad hoc” querying or 
“pinging" of reseller databases for personal information about 
specific individuals, which they believed they were not doing in 
connection with a formal system of records. 

In other cases, however, agencies maintained information reseller 
data in systems for which system-of-records notices had been 
previously published. For example, law enforcement agency 
officials stated that, to the extent they retain the results of reseller 
data queries, this collection and use is covered by the system of 
records notices for their case file systems. However, in preparing 
such notices, agencies generally did not specify that they were 
obtaining information from resellers. Among system of records 
notices that were identified by agency officials as applying to the 
use of reseller data, only one— TSA’s system of records notice for 
the test phase of its Secure Flight program — specifically identified 
the use of information reseller data.^’ 

In several of these cases, agency sources for personal information 
were described only in vague terms, such as “private organizations,” 
“other public sources,” or “public source material,” when 
information was being obtained from information resellers. 

The inconsistency with which agencies specify resellers as a source 
of information in system-of-records notices is due in part to 


■®.i\swcprcvioudy reported, this notice did not disclose the scope of the use of 
reseller date dutii^ the test phase. See GAO, Aviation Security: Tnmsportution Security 
Achtmustratitm Did Not Falfy Disclose Uses of Persona} hifomiation during Secure Mlitiit 
Program Teeing in butial Privacy Notices, but Has Recently' Taken Steps to More Fully 
Tnform the Public, GAO-0-5-86dR (Wadiir^iton, D.Ct: July 22, 2005). 
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ambiguity in OMB guidance, which states that “for systems of 
records which contain information obtained from sources other 
than the individual to whom the records pertain, the notice should 
list the types of sources used.”-'* Although the guidance is unclear 
what would constitute adequate disclosure of “types of sources,” 
OMB and DHS Privacy Office officials agreed that to the extent that 
reseller data is subject to the Privacy Act, agencies should 
specifically identify information resellers as a source and that 
merely citing public records information does not sufficiently 
describe the source. 

Aside from certain law enforcement exemptions-' to the Privacy Act, 
adherence to the purpose specification and oj^e/titessprinciples is 
critical to preserving a lueasiure of indiridual control over the use of 
personal infonnation. Without clear guidance from OMB or specific 
policies in place, agencies have not consistently reflected these 
principles in their collection and use of reseller information. As a 
result, without being notified of the existence of an agency’s 
information collection activities, individuals have no ability to know 
that their personal information could be obtained from commercial 
sources and potentially used as a basis, or partial basis, for taking 
action that could have consequences for their welfare. 


Privacy Impact Assessments Could Address Openness and Purpose Specification 
Principles but Often Are Not Conducted 

PIAs can be an important tool to help agencies to address openness 
and purpose specification principles early in the process of 
developing new information systems. To the extent that PIAs are 


■‘’OMB, “Privacy Act Implementation; Guidelines and ResfKmsibilities, " Federal Re^ster. 
Volume 40, Number 132, l*art III, p. 28t)64 (Washington, July 9, ]!)7r>). 

' The Privarry Act allows agencies lo claim exemptions if Ihe reconls are used lor (terlain 
piir|K>scs. 5 U.S.C. § •>52a (j) and (k). For cxsunplc, records eoiiipiled I'ur eriitiiiud law 
wiforccmcnt purposes can be exempt from tlte access and ooneotion provisions. In 
general, tlic exemptions lor law cniorcenieiit puqjoses iirc iiiLeiidct.l lo prevcnl Ltic 
disclosure of information collected as part of an ongiijing investigation tliat could iniTiair tlic 
investigation or allow those under investigation to change their behavior or take other 
actions to escape prosecution. In most cases where officials Identified systein-of-record 
notices associated with reseller data collection for law enforcement piuposes, agencies 
claiiited Ihisexemplion. 
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made publicly available,^ they provide explanations to the public 
about such things as the information that will be collected, why it is 
being collected, how it is to be used, and how the system and data 
will be nicuntained mtd protected. 

However, few agency components reported developing PlAs for 
tlieir systems or programs tliat make use of information reseller 
data. As with system-of-records notices, agencies often did not 
conduct PIAs because officials did not believe they were required. 
Current OMB guidance on conducting PIAs is not always clear about 
wlien they should be conducted. According to guidance from OMB, 
a PIA is required by the E-Govemment Act when agencies 
“systematically incorporate into existing information systems 
databases of information in identifiable form purchased or obtained 
from conunercial or public sources."-® However, the same guidance 
also instructs agencies that “merely querying a database on an ad 
hoc basis does not trigger the PIA requirement.” Reported uses of 
reseller data were generally not described as a “systematic” 
incorporation of data into existing information systems; rather, most 
involved querying a database and in some cases retaining the results 
of these queries. OMB officials stated that agencies would need to 
make their own judgments on whether retaining the results of 
searches of information reseller databases constituted a “systematic 
incorporation” of infonnation. 

The DHS Privacy Office*® has been working to clarify guidance on 
the use of reseller infonuation in general as well as the specific 
requirements for conducting PL^. DHS recently issued guidance 


Thp R-Gf>vemTn€(nt fequires agencies, if prarfic.'jble, to in.^ke fiiiv.Q.oy impa.ct 
as.ses.siiieiils publicly available Ihmiigh ageiKry Web siles, piiblicH.liori in the Fetlprn! 
Register, or by ottier means. Pub. L No. 107'347, § 208{b)Cl)fB)Cili}. 

Guitiance for Implementing Hie Privacy Provisions of the E-Govemment Act of 
ma. M<!riK)ran<luni (Wa.sliirigl<)n, D.C?: S<'pl. 26, 

'’’’’TJic DUS Privacy OUiccr position wasexealed by the lloiuclaiul Scciuily Act of 2U02, 
Pub. L. No 107-296, § 222, 116 StaL 2166. The Privacy Officer is responsible for, ainoi^ 
other things, “assuring that the use of tecluiologiessustain[s], and do[esl not erode privacy 
protections relating to the use, collection, and disclosure of Tieisonal infonnation, and 
assuring that personal information contained in Privacy Act systeins of records is handled 
in full c<>rnplian(;e with h^ir Irirofnialioii I’Rud.icesassel out in the I’riva.ey .A<tt of 1974." 
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requiring PIAs to be conducted whenever reseller data are involved. 
However, although the DHS guidance clearly states that PIAs are 
required when personally identifiable information is obtained from a 
conunercM source, it also states that “merely querying such a 
source on an ad hoc basis using existing technology does not trigger 
the PIA requirement.”*^ Like OMB’s guidance, the DHS guidance is 
not clear, because agency personnel are left to make individual 
determinations as to whether queries are “on an ad hoc basis." 

Until PIAs are conducted more thoroughly and consistently, the 
public is likely to remain incompletely informed about agency 
piuposes and uses for obtaining reseller information. 

In our report we recommended that the Director, 0MB, revise 
privacy guidance to clarify the applicability of requirements for 
public notices and privacy impact assessments to agency use of 
personal infonnation from resellers and direct agencies to review 
their uses of such infonnation to ensure it is explicitly referenced in 
privacy notices and assessments. Further, we recommended that 
agencies develop specific policies for the use of personal 
information from resellers. 


Agencies Often Did Not Have Practices in Place to Ensure Accountability for Proper 
Handling of Information Reseller Data 

According to the accoimlability'^nnciiAt-, individuals controlling the 
collection or use of personal infonnation shoiUd be accountable for 
ensuring the implementation of the Fair Information Practices. This 
means that agencies should take steps to ensure that they use 
personal information from information resellers appropriately. 

Agencies described using activities to oversee their use of reseller 
infonnation that were laagely based on tmst in the indiridual user to 
use the information appropriately, rather than management 
oversight of usage details. For example, in describing controls 
placed on the use of commercial data, officials from component 


*^Department of Homeland Security Privacy Office, Pri\^cy hnpact Assessments: Official 
(March 2006), P- 31 
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agencies identified measures such as instructing users that reseller 
data are for official use only, and requiring users to sign statements 
attesting 1) to their need to access information reseller databases 
and 2) tliat their use will be hmited to official business. Additionally, 
agency officials reported that their users are required to select from 
a list of vendor-defined “permissible purposes” (for example, law 
enforcement, transactions authorized by the consumer) before 
conducting a search on reseller databases. 

While these practices <^pear consistent with the accountability 
principle, they are focused on individual user responsibility instead 
of monitoring and oversight. Agencies did not have practices in 
place to obtain reports from resellers that would allow them to 
monitor usage of reseller databases at a detailed level. Although 
agencies generally receive usage reports from the information 
resellers, these reports are designed primarily for monitoring costs. 
Further, these reports generally contained only high-level statistics 
on the number of searches and databases accessed, not the contents 
of what was actually searched, thus limiting their utility in 
monitoring usage. 

To the extent that federal agencies do not implentent methods such 
as user monitoring or auditing of usage records, they provide limited 
accountability for their usage of information reseller data and have 
linuted assurance that the inforntation is being used appropriately. 


In summary, services provided by information resellers are 
important to federal agency functions such as law enforcement and 
fraud protection and identification. Resellers hav'^e practices in place 
to protect privacy, but these practices are not fully consistent with 
the Fair Information Practices, which resellers are not legally 
required to follow. Among other things, resellers collect large 
amounts of information about individuals without their knowledge 
or consent, do not ensure that the data they make available are 
accurate for a given purpose, and generally do not make corrections 
to the data when errors are identified by individuals. Information 
resellers believe that application of the relev^ant principles of the 
Fair Information Practices is inappropriate or impractical in these 
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situations. However, given that reseller data may be used for a 
variety of purposes, determining the appropriate degree of control 
or influence individuals should have over the way in which their 
personsd information is obtained and used — as envisioned in the 
Fair Information Practices — is critical. As Congress weighs various 
legislative options, adherence to the Fair Information Practices will 
be an important consideration in determining the appropriate 
balance between the services pro\dded by information resellers to 
customers such as government agencies and the public’s right to 
privacy. 

While agencies take steps to adhere to Fair Information Practices 
such as the collection limitation, data quality, use limitation, and 
secutiiy safeguards principles, they have not taken all the steps they 
could to reflect others — or to comply with specific Privacy Act and 
e-Government Act requirements — in their handling of reseller data. 
Because OMB privacy guidance does not clearly address 
information reseller data, agencies are left largely on their own to 
determine how to satisfy legal requirements and protect privacy 
when acquiring and using reseller data. Without current and specific 
guidance, the government risks continued uneven adherence to 
important, well-established privacy principles and lacks assurance 
that the privacy rights of indiriduals are adequately protected. 

Mr. Chairmen, this concludes my testimony today. I woidd be happy 
to answer any questions you or other members of the 
subcommittees may have. 
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Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Ms. Koontz. 

Ms. Cooney? 

TESTIMONY OF MAUREEN COONEY, ACTING CHIEF PRIVACY 
OFFICER, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 

Ms. Cooney. Thank you. Chairmen Cannon and Chabot, Rank- 
ing Members Watt and Nadler, and Members of the Subcommittees 
on Commercial and Administrative Law and the Constitution, it is 
an honor to testify before you today. Because this marks my very 
first appearance before the Subcommittee, I would like to offer a 
few biographical background notes. 

It is my honor to currently serve as the Acting Chief Privacy Of- 
ficer for the Department of Homeland Security. I come to this posi- 
tion with 20 years of Federal service experience in risk manage- 
ment and compliance and enforcement activities as well as in con- 
sumer protection on global information privacy and security issues 
post-9/11. I was recruited from the Federal Trade Commission to 
join the Department of Homeland Security more than 2 years ago 
as Chief of Staff of the Privacy Office and Senior Adviser for Inter- 
national Privacy Policy. 

Since that time, it has been my privilege to help build the DHS 
Privacy Office with my colleagues and under the leadership of 
former Chief Privacy Officer Nuala O’Connor Kelly and Secretaries 
Chertoff and Ridg:e. 

I appreciate this opportunity to address the subject of personal 
information acquired by the Government from information re- 
sellers. The use of commercial data for homeland security involves 
complex issues that touch on privacy, program effectiveness, and 
operational efficiency. I commend the Government Accountability 
Office for undertaking their analysis, which will positively assist in 
informing privacy policy development. 

As my written statement points out, internally the primary over- 
sight mechanism used by the Privacy Office for ensuring appro- 
priate use of personal information regardless of its source is the 
privacy impact assessment, which is required to be used by section 
208 of the E-Government Act of 2002 and section 222 of the Home- 
land Security Act. 

Privacy impact assessments, or PIAs as we call them, can be one 
of the most important instruments in establishing trust between 
the Department’s operations and the public simply because they 
are generally very transparent. In fact, PIAs are fundamental at 
our Department in making privacy an operational element within 
the DHS family. Privacy impact assessments allow for the exam- 
ination of privacy questions concerning a program or an informa- 
tion system’s collection and use of information, including commer- 
cial reseller data. 

As mentioned in my colleague Ms. Koontz’s testimony, the DHS 
Privacy Office has issued official guidance on the conduct of privacy 
impact assessments. Various sections of that guidance are particu- 
larly relevant to the subject matter of this hearing. I refer you to 
my written testimony on the details of that. 

I am a little concerned that we may run out of time, so one of 
the points that I would like to make is that in addition to privacy 
requirements under the Privacy Act of 1974, the privacy impact as- 
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sessment process really augments the system of record notice provi- 
sions in the Privacy Act that provide for notice to the public about 
the types of information collected by the Government and the treat- 
ment of that information. The DHS Privacy Office reviews new sys- 
tems of record notices to make sure that the presence of commer- 
cial data is made transparent if data is collected as a source of in- 
formation in a system, and we are seeking to apply this to existing 
sources as well. 

The Privacy Office also has been part of a broad-based dialogue 
on the use of commercial data both within and outside of the De- 
partment. In September of 2005, we hosted a public workshop ad- 
dressing privacy and technology, exploring the use of commercial 
data for homeland security. The workshop examined the policy, 
legal, and technology issues associated with the Government’s use 
of commercial personally identifiable data for homeland security 
purposes. 

With input from the public workshop, the DHS Privacy Office is 
now in the process of drafting specific guidance for our Department 
on the use of commercial data. The guidance will address three 
broad categories of use: comparing data in commercial and Govern- 
ment databases, obtaining data from commercial sources for use in 
Government systems, and use of Government analytic tools on com- 
mercial databases. 

We will be hosting a meeting with our internal Privacy and Data 
Integrity Board made up of senior Department managers on April 
11th to collaborate on this policy through a full and meaningful 
discussion of an appropriate framework for using commercial data. 

The Privacy Office also has been discussing commercial data 
issues with the DHS Data Privacy and Integrity Advisory Com- 
mittee, our Federal advisory committee made up of U.S. citizens 
with expertise in privacy information technology, information secu- 
rity, and public policy. 

In October of 2005 the DHS Privacy Advisory Committee pub- 
lished a report on the use of commercial data to reduce false 
positives in screening programs, and the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions will be incorporated in our policy development. 

Thank you for inviting me, and thank you for your support of the 
DHS Privacy Office. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Cooney follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Maureen Cooney 

Chairmen Cannon and Chabot, Ranking Members Watt and Nadler, and Members 
of the Subcommittees on Commercial and Administrative Law and the Constitution, 
it is an honor to testify before you today on the activities of the United States De- 
partment of Homeland Security, for which I am privileged to served as the Acting 
Chief Privacy Officer. 

Thank you for inviting me to speak with you on the subject of personal informa- 
tion acquired by the government from information resellers. 

As you know, the DHS Chief Privacy Officer is the first statutorily required pri- 
vacy officer in the Federal government. The responsibilities of the DHS Chief Pri- 
vacy Officer are set forth in Section 222 of the Homeland Security Act of 2002. They 
include: 

(a) assuring that the use of technologies sustain, and do not erode, privacy 
protections relating to the use, collection and disclosure of personal infor- 
mation; 

(b) 
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assuring that personal information contained in Privacy Act systems of 
records is handled in full compliance with fair information practices as set 
out in the Privacy Act of 1974; 

(c) evaluating legislative and regulatory proposals involving collection, use, 
and disclosure of personal information by the Federal Government; 

(d) conducting a privacy impact assessment of proposed rules of the Depart- 
ment on the privacy of personal information, including the type of personal 
information collected and the number of people affected; and 

(e) preparing a report to Congress on an annual basis on activities of the De- 
partment that affect privacy, including complaints of privacy violations, im- 
plementation of the Privacy Act of 1974, internal controls and other mat- 
ters A 

It is upon this statutory authority that the Chief Privacy Officer and the DHS 
Privacy Office review and approach the use of personal information by the Depart- 
ment, including the use of data from information resellers. 

The use of data from information resellers for homeland security involves complex 
issues that touch on privacy, program effectiveness and operational efficiency. There 
are many benefits to the government when commercial data is used responsibly. It 
can save time, it is often more precise, and is updated more quickly and, therefore, 
in certain circumstances, it could be more accurate and therefore have greater data 
integrity than other sources. At the same time, the government’s use of commercial 
data must be transparent and appropriate. The DHS Privacy Office has been part 
of a broad based dialogue both within and outside of the Department on the use 
of commercial data. 

As noted by the Government Accountability Office (GAO), unless an information 
reseller is operating a System of Records specifically on behalf of a Federal agency, 
it is not subject to the provisions of the Privacy Act of 1974. However, the Privacy 
Act applies to Federal agencies that bring data from information resellers into a 
Federal System of Records. The Privacy Office exercises oversight over the way De- 
partmental components access, use and maintain data obtained from information re- 
sellers as part of our responsibility to assure that Departmental systems operate in 
accordance with Section 222(b) of our authorizing statute — that information in DHS 
Systems of Records is handled in a manner consistent with the fair information 
practices principles set out in the Privacy Act. 

The main oversight mechanism used by the Privacy Office for information systems 
is the Privacy Impact Assessment (PIA). PIAs are fundamental in making privacy 
an operational element within the Department. Conducting PIAs demonstrates the 
Department’s efforts to assess the privacy impact of utilizing new or changing infor- 
mation systems, including attention to mitigating privacy risks. Touching on the 
breadth of privacy issues, PIAs allow the examination of the privacy questions that 
may surround a program or system’s collection of information, including commercial 
reseller data, as well as the system’s overall development and deployment. When 
worked on early in the development process, PIAs provide an opportunity for pro- 
gram managers and system owners to build privacy protections into a program or 
system in the beginning. This avoids forcing the protections in at the end of the de- 
velopmental cycle when remedies can be more difficult and costly to implement. 

With respect to the data types that are collected and their handling, the PIA proc- 
ess augments the Systems of Record Notice provisions in the Privacy Act that pro- 
vide notice to the public about the types of information collected and its treatment. 
The PIA can be one of the most important instruments in establishing trust between 
the Department’s operations and the public. 

In accordance with Section 208 of the E-Government Act of 2002 and OMB’s im- 
plementing guidance, the Department of Homeland Security is required to perform 
PIAs whenever it procures new information technology systems or substantially 
modifies existing systems that contain personal information. Although the E-Gov- 
ernment Act allows exceptions from the PIA requirement for national security sys- 
tems, DHS is implementing Section 222 of the Homeland Security Act to require 
that all DHS systems, including national security systems, must undergo a PIA if 
they contain personal information. The Privacy Office has staff with security clear- 
ances that allow them to work with programs to assess the privacy impact of classi- 
fied systems or systems that contain classified information. In cases where the pub- 
lication of the PlA would be detrimental to national security, the PIA document may 
not be published or may be published in redacted form. 

Every PIA must address at least two issues: 


iThe Homeland Security Act of 2002, Pub. L. No. 107-296, Title II, § 116 Stat. 2155. 
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1. It must address the risks and effects of collecting, maintaining and dissemi- 
nating information in identifiable form in an electronic information system; and 

2. It must evaluate the protections and alternative processes for handling infor- 
mation to mitigate potential privacy risks. 

The Privacy Office has issued official guidance on the conduct of Privacy Impact 
Assessments. The most up-to-date version of the guidance is available at the DHS 
Privacy Office Web site at http: 1 1 www.dhs.gov I dhspublic I interapp I editorial I edi- 
torial-^5 1 l.xml. However, earlier versions of the guidance have been available in- 
ternally to DHS for about two years, with initial guidance issued in February 2004. 

Various sections of the PIA guidance are particularly relevant to the subject mat- 
ter of this hearing. First, the guidance states that the PIA requirement applies 
broadly to personmly identifiable information rather than to a much narrower cat- 
egory of “private” information. If information can be connected with an individual, 
it is personally identifiable information, whether or not the information is private 
or secret. This is important because much of the information purchased from infor- 
mation resellers is either publicly available, e.g., addresses and telephone numbers, 
or is derived from public records. 

In addition. Section 1.2.2 of the guidance directs programs that use data from 
commercial data aggregators to state this fact and then to explain in Section 1.3 
why data from this source is being used. Section 2.3.4 requires a statement about 
whether data obtained from commercial data aggregators is assessed for quality, 
and if so, what quality measures are used. 

Some products offered by information resellers permit users to “ping” resellers’ 
databases either to obtain new information or to verify information in government 
databases. This ability to access information without bringing it into Federal sys- 
tems raises the question about when information is actually “collected” by a govern- 
ment agency. It is DHS policy that any time information from an information re- 
seller is used in a decision-making process, whether the decision involves correcting 
existing government information or obtaining new information, a PIA is required. 

In order to clarify specific issues related to the use of data from information re- 
sellers, the DHS Privacy Office is in the process of drafting specific guidance on the 
use of commercial data to complement the general PIA guidance. The guidance on 
the use of commercial data will apply specifically to the use of data from informa- 
tion resellers and will address three broad categories of use: comparing data in com- 
mercial and government databases, obtaining data from commercial sources for use 
in government systems; and use of government anal 3 dic tools on commercial data- 
bases. The guidance will specify when PIAs must be performed and what additional 
requirements might apply to programs that use data from commercial sources. We 
expect this guidance to be released as soon as it completes Departmental clearance, 
and would be happy to discuss it with you at that time. 

The DHS Privacy Office has been part of a broad-based national dialog on these 
issues. In September of 2005, the Privacy Office held a public workshop on the use 
of commercial data for homeland security. The objective of the workshop was to look 
at the policy, legal, and technology issues associated with the government’s use of 
commercial personally identifiable data in homeland security. A broad range of ex- 
perts, including representatives from government, academia, and business partici- 
pated in the panel discussions. The panels addressed how government agencies are 
using commercial data to aid in homeland security; the legal issues raised by the 
government’s use of commercial data, particularly the applicability of the Privacy 
Act; current and developing technologies that can aid the government in data anal- 
ysis; ways in which technology can help protect individual privacy while enabling 
government agencies to analyze data; and ways to build privacy protections into the 
government’s use of commercial data. At the end of each panel, the audience was 
given an opportunity to address questions to the panelists. The full transcript of the 
Workshop is available at www.dhs.gov/privacy. A report summarizing the workshop 
is attached. 

The Privacy Office has also been working with the DHS Data Privacy and Integ- 
rity Advisory Committee (DPIAC) on issues related to the use of commercial data. 
In October 2005, the DPIAC published a report on the use of commercial data to 
reduce false positives in screening programs. The report is available on the DHS 
Privacy Office Web site at http://www.dhs.gov/interweb/assetlibrary/privacy — 
advcom — rpt — lstreport.pdf. The Committee recommends that commercial data be 
used for screening programs only when: 

• It is necessary to satisfy a defined purpose 

• The minimization principle is used 

• Data quality issues are analyzed and satisfactorily resolved 

• Access to the data is tightly controlled 
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• The potential harm to the individual from a false positive misidentification 
is substantial 

• Use for secondary purposes is tightly controlled 

• Transfer to third parties is carefully managed 

• Robust security measures are employed 

• The data are retained only for the minimum necessary period of time 

• Transparency and oversight are provided 

• The restrictions of the Privacy Act are applied, regardless of whether an ex- 
emption may apply 

• Simple and effective redress is provided 

• Less invasive alternatives are exhausted 

The Committee is now working on a broader report that addresses the use of com- 
mercial data in applications beyond screening. We are using the work of the DPIAC 
to help inform our work on guidance for the Department. 

We are living through a time of tremendous change as more and more personal 
information becomes electronic. In electronic form such information is more easily 
collected, analyzed and used for various purposes and serves as a basis for decision- 
making in personal, social, political and economic spheres. It is the goal of the DHS 
Privacy Office to ensure that commercial information used by the Department in the 
performance of its mission is used responsibly and with respect for individuals’ le- 
gitimate expectations of privacy. We look forward to working with the Committee 
and everyone involved on these important issues. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Cannon. We are thrilled how well you all have done in that 
office. 

Ms. Cooney. Thank you. 

Mr. Cannon. It has been a great model for what we have done 
otherwise, what we hope to do still. 

Professor Swire, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF PETER SWIRE, WILLIAM O’NEILL PROFESSOR 

OF LAW, MORITZ COLLEGE OF LAW OF THE OHIO STATE 

UNIVERSITY, VISITING SENIOR FELLOW, CENTER FOR 

AMERICAN PROGRESS 

Mr. Swire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you to the 
Committee for the invitation to participate today. And I express my 
appreciation for the leadership this Committee has shown, includ- 
ing in creating the Chief Privacy Officer office that we have just 
heard the impressive discussion from Ms. Cooney. 

In my written testimony, I give a little bit of the history of this 
topic. In 1974, when the Privacy Act was passed, the most impor- 
tant databases were primarily Government databases, like IRS or 
Social Security. Today, by contrast, the databases are dominated by 
private-sector databases. That is where the records are. So the big 
question is how do we update our laws and practices to this new 
reality. 

The overall theme of my testimony is that we are still early on 
the learning curve about how to incorporate private databases into 
public agency activities. My written testimony gives some com- 
ments on the GAO report and the Fair Information Practices, but 
I highlight four recommendations. 

First, because Federal agencies make such important decisions 
based on the data, we must have accurate data and we have to 
have effective ways to get redress when mistakes inevitably do 
occur. 
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Second, new mechanisms of accountability are likely needed as 
agencies rely more and more on these private-sector records. There 
should be expanded use of privacy impact assessments, perhaps 
along the line of Chairman Chabot’s bill, and there are other steps 
that I will go into. 

Third, greater expertise and leadership is needed in the execu- 
tive branch at the highest levels on privacy issues, including policy 
leadership from the Executive Office of the President. The lack of 
such leadership on privacy, I believe, has led to significant and 
avoidable problems. 

Fourth, as we continue along the learning curve, it is important 
to merge today’s discussion about privacy with the discussions 
about information sharing in the war on terror, and I suggest a Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences study on privacy and information shar- 
ing might be useful. 

Let me turn to a couple of things in more detail. 

In order to think about accuracy of data over time, I think it 
makes sense for the Government to test and audit the accuracy of 
data, at least selectively, at the time that we purchase the data. 
S. 1789, the data breach bill that has been passed by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, calls for audits like this as new Government 
contracts are formed. I think that might help us get a sense of 
where the accuracy is and isn’t. 

However accurate data is on the front end, though, we are going 
to have issues on the back end. We are going to have mistakes that 
get made. Many people on the Committee likely know about the 
troubles that Senator Kennedy or Congressman Lewis have had 
getting off watch lists. Last month. Senator Ted Stevens of Alaska 
told the story about his wife, which I hadn’t heard about until I 
was researching this. Apparently, she was having great trouble get- 
ting on airplanes. Her first name is Catherine, the nickname for 
that is “Cat,” and they had her down as Cat Stevens and she was 
having trouble getting on airplanes. 

Now, if it is tough for Senators, including quite powerful Sen- 
ators, to get their family members off of watch lists, it suggests 
there are issues for all 300 million Americans. So how we do re- 
dress is something to really think about going forward. 

In the testimony I discuss some of the other accountability mech- 
anisms — privacy impact assessments and the rest — that I think can 
be considered and cites to legislation that does some of this. 

I would like to turn to the question of the structure of privacy 
protection in the executive branch. Step one has been creation by 
your Committee of the Chief Privacy Officer in Homeland Security 
and now elsewhere, and I was pleased to get to testify on that in 
2002 before your Committee when that was set up. In 2004, Con- 
gress created the Privacy and Civil Liberties Board for intelligence 
activities only. But the gap is for the rest, which is where a lot of 
commercial data is used. There is no White House leadership, there 
is no policy official who is on the job there. One recent example, 
I think, illustrates the need to have a policy official looking at 
these issues up front and correcting problems. 

You might have seen press reports about 2 weeks ago that the 
IRS has a proposed rule now to allow tax preparation companies, 
for the first time, to sell people’s tax records or even to give them 
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away to people with no limits on how they then get resold or redis- 
closed. It would be legal under this, if I sign my name for my com- 
pany, to put my tax records up on the Internet. It is supposed to 
be done with consent, but, you know, when you sign your tax 
forms, you sign in about 27 places and maybe you missed this one. 
And suddenly you have consented to sale of your tax records. 

Now, when I worked at 0MB, my office reviewed proposals such 
as this. We got it before it became policy. I think we would have 
noticed the lack of limits on redisclosure and resale. And I don’t 
think the rule would have gone forward the way it did. If such a 
mistake had happened, I think we would have moved to correct it. 
But now this rule may be going final, and without a White House 
ability currently to spot and correct such mistakes, privacy prob- 
lems, I think, turn out to be worse than they ought to be. So I 
think continued steps toward leadership on privacy in the executive 
branch are called for. 

The last point I want to make in my testimony is we have hear- 
ings on information sharing, how we have to use the data to fight 
terrorism, and we have hearings on privacy, how we have to stop 
uses of data that might lead to identity theft and the rest. I think 
we probably need to bring those two things together. One way to 
do that might be a National Academy of Sciences study on the two 
that would involve commercial databases but also how to do pri- 
vacy and information sharing. I have been working on this in my 
own research. I think it is a big issue that a lot of people should 
come together to examine. So I suggest that as one possible thing 
for your Committee to consider. 

Thank you, and I look forward to questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Swire follows:] 
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I thank the Committee for the invitation to testify before you today on the draft 
GAO Report “Privacy: Opportunities Exist for Agencies and Information 
Resellers to More Fully Adhere to Key Principles.” 

The testimony briefly describes my background and the histoiy of today’s topic. 
In 1974, when the Privacy Act was passed, the most important databases used by the 
government were developed by the government. Today, by contrast, the private sector 
assembles a far greater portion of the databases that are useful and relied on by 
government agencies. The big question is how we update our laws and practices to this 
new' reality. 

The overall theme of my testimony is that w'e are still early on the learning curve 
about how' to incorporate private databases into public-sector actions. My testimony first 
gives some comments on the way the Report inteiprets the Fair Information Practices. It 
then makes the follow'ing principle recommendations: 

1 . Because agencies make such important decisions based on the data, it is essential 
to have accurate data and effective ways to get redress for the mistakes that 
inevitably occur. 

2. New mechanisms of accountability are likely needed as agencies rely more 
heavily on non-government suppliers of data. There should be expanded use of 
privacy impact assessments. The government contractor provisions in S. 1 789, a 
data-breach bill, also illustrate additional steps that may be useful. 

3. Greater expertise and leadership is needed in the executive branch on privacy 
issues, notably including policy leadership within the Executive Office of the 
President. The lack of such leadership on privacy has led to significant, avoidable 
problems. 

4. As we continue along the learning curve, it is important to merge today’s 
discussion about privacy protection with the ongoing debates about the need for 
information sharing within the government. The Committee may wish to support 
creating a National Academy of Sciences study on privacy and information 
sharing, including the use of commercial data by the federal government. 

Background of the Witness 

I am the C. William O’Neill Professor of Law at the Moritz College of Law of the 
Ohio State University. 1 am also a Visiting Senior Fellow' at the Center for .American 
Progress, a think tank based here in Washington, D.C.* 

T have w'ritten extensively on a w'ide range of information privacy and security 
issues, including as lead author of a book on U.S. and E.U. privacy law, published by the 
Brookings Institution in 1 998. From 1 999 until early 2001 , 1 served in the U.S. Office of 
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Management and Budget, as the Chief Counselor for Privacy. My writings appear at 

www.petcrswire.net .^ 

Introdnction: Moving np the Learning Curve about Government Use of Commercial 
Databases 


My overall theme today is that the GAO Report is a step along our learning curve 
about the government’s use of commercial databases that contain personal information. 
This hearing continues the process of clarifying the topic, so that we can better use 
commercial information when that is appropriate but also avoid the risks that arise from 
incorrect use of personal information. 

A brief look at the history helps us understand why the present use of commercial 
databases is so different from the past. The Privacy Act was passed in 1974 due to the 
new' accumulations of government information about individuals. This was the 
mainframe era, when government agencies such as the Social Security Administration 
and the Internal Revenue Sendee had the most computerized and detailed records that 
existed about most .Americans. The Privacy Act put limits on how information could be 
shared among agencies, and essentially prevented one massive database of government 
records from being created. 

Today, by contrast, the private sector holds enoimously more and more detailed 
computerized records than does the government about individuals in our country. T oday, 
an ordinary laptop has more computing power than the mainframe of the 1970s. Today, 
our personal computers can share data at a volume unimaginable not long ago. In the 
private sector, many records, and especially those in the public domain, are gathered by 
companies that specialize in the business of re-selling that information. The private 
sector relies on these information resellers for many purposes, including fraud 
prevention, target marketing, and finding people for reasons that range from newspaper 
interviews to witnesses for litigation. 

Because the private sector finds it useful and cost-effective to rely on information 
resellers, it is not surprising that government agencies would also wish to use these 
services in analogous settings. The G.AO Report that is the subject of today’s hearing 
demonstrates these analogous uses, such as fraud prevention and location of witnesses for 
litigation. The G.40 Report also shows that information from resellers is used for 
additional purposes that are specific to the public sector, notably and apparently most 
often for law enforcement investigations. 

To summarize the history, government agencies held the largest databases of 
personal information in the 1970s. Today, the largest volume of data is held in the 
private sector, and this hearing concerns the rules of the road for government access to 
those private-sector databases. 

Comments on the Fair Information Practices 
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As the GAO Report correctly states. Fair Information Practices (“FIPs”) have 
been used as a key basis for privacy laws and practices, both in the United States and 
around the world. Most prominently, the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development in 1980 promulgated the “OECD Guidelines on the Protection of Privacy 
and Transborder Flows of Personal Data.” During the past quarter-century, the 
Guidelines have remained influential in forming privacy law and policy. The precise 
implementation of the OECD principles has also varied considerably as privacy laws 
have been created for different countries, different sectors, and at different stages of 
technological development. 

The GAO Report uses the OECD Guidelines to test current practices in federal 
agencies and by information resellers. In doing so, the Report differs from my 
understanding of the FIPs with respect to the public domain and public records. 

The Report briefly mentions but then does not rely on the concept of “publicly 
available information.” (P. II) Information that has been published in a newspaper, put 
on a Web site, or otherwise made public is treated differently than information that is 
kept confidential in the files of a government agency or doctor’s office. The idea of 
“minimization of use” does not apply to information that is publicly available. Instead, 
this is the realm of the public domain, protected by the First Amendment and the 
analogous free press provisions in Europe and elsewhere, where we expect and encourage 
intensive scrutiny and use of facts and ideas. In my reading, the Report appears to 
criticize agencies and resellers for failure to minimize use of data in the public domain. 
That criticism is not consistent with how we have written privacy laws in the United 
States. The Gramm-Leach-Bliley .Act, for instance, only applies to “nonpublic personal 
information.” Public personal information is generally outside the scope of privacy laws, 
and such public information is one significant portion of the reselling industry. 

This lack of attention to the public domain undermines a key finding of the 
Report, that “the nature of the information reseller business is fundamentally at odds with 
the principles of collection limitation, data quality, purpose specification, and use 
limitation. These principles center on strictly limiting the collection and use of personal 
information.” (p, 9)’ To the extent that resellers are collecting public domain information 
and presenting it in more usable form, then I do not agree with the Report’s conclusion 
that resellers are “fundamentally at odds” wdth the Guidelines. 

What should he in public records? With that said, the important debate then 
shifts to tt'hat information is properly in the public domain. In particular, there is a major 
and complicated debate about what personal information should be included in “public 
records” that are released by government. 

During my time at 0MB, we examined exactly that question in a report about 
privacy and the use of personal information in bankruptcy records.’’ The key question 
was whether any changes should be made to the definition of “public record” as 
traditional paper records shifted online. The clear answer was that some changes were 
needed. In particular, we recommended that Social Security Numbers and bank account 
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numbers not be placed in online records, because of the high risk of identity theft. It 
didn’t make sense, in our view, to have people’s bank account numbers be available for 
easy browsing. Since that time, the Courtroom 21 Project and many state-level projects 
have been working on the right way to have records go online while still protecting 
privacy. There should be ongoing legislative attention to this definition of public records, 
and I am concerned that there has been little or no focus on the issue at the federal level 
since the bankruptcy report in .lanuary, 2001 . 

Beyond public records - toward fi-amework legislation for privacy protection. 
Information resellers also provide personal data beyond that contained in public records 
or other parts of the public domain. For instance, resellers may provide so-called “credit 
header” information to identify individuals, and may draw on an amiy of private-sector 
sources of information to create lists for marketing, antifraud, and other purposes. There 
are longstanding debates about the private-sector uses of credit header and other 
information. I will not try to sort through those debates today. 

The simple point for this discussion is that some government uses of commercial 
databases are quite analogous to private-sector uses. The benefits of using the data are 
often similar, such as to locate individuals or prevent fraud. The risks of using the data 
are also often similar, such as facilitating identity theft or giving individuals the feeling 
that they have lost control over their personal information and thus their identity. 

Where public agencies are using data for the same tasks as private entities, then 
similar sorts of safeguards are generally appropriate in both the public and private 
sectors. To address these similar risks. I have begun working with a number of 
companies and public interest groups to see if the time has come in this country for 
fi'amework legislation to protect privacy. In short, similar risks of commercial databases 
should be treated similarly, whether the users are in the public or private sector. 

Where government is unique. On the other hand, as discussed below in 
connection with redress, some government uses of data are different. The government 
makes uniquely important decisions based on personal infoimation, including decisions 
to investigate and detain people in connection with criminal activity or to prevent 
terrorism. Where the government is making these sorts of unique decisions, then unique 
measures on data accuracy and redress are likely appropriate. 

The Need for Data Accuracy and Effective Redress. 

Because of the unique importance to individuals of governmental decisions, it is 
especially important to have accurate data on the front end, as agencies receive personal 
information. It is also especially important to have an effective means of redress on the 
back end, to coirect the mistakes that inevitably occur. 

in order to assure accuracy, it likely makes sense over time for the government to 
test and audit the accuracy of data received from commercial resellers. Better 
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governmental decisions will result from improved understanding about the accuracy (or 
inaccuracy) of tjpes of data. 

The need for data accuracy is a crucial basis for the fair information of practice of 
access, as discussed in the GAO Report. The idea, familiar from the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act, is that individuals should have access to their records and thus be able to 
con'ect mistakes. My experience, such as in the negotiation of the Safe Harbor with 
Europe in 2000, is that access has also been an especially controversial component of 
privacy debates in the U.S. Just last week, the House Energy and Commerce Committee 
included a provision for consumer access to information reseller databases as part of the 
data breach bill, H.R. 4127. By contrast, the version of the bill passed by the House 
Financial Services Committee, H.R. 3997, does not contain a consumer access provision. 

This hearing today cannot resolve the general issue of access. I support effective 
access w'here that is feasible, but my experience is that there should be important 
exceptions, such as for law' enforcement investigations and some anti-fraud efforts. In 
those settings, the benefits of access, such as improving data accuracy, are w'eighed 
against the risks of access, which notably include tipping off criminals about the 
investigation or giving fraudsters access to sensitive infoimation. 

However accurate data becomes as the input for government decisions, there w'ill 
inevitably be some mistakes. For programs where the government is making decisions 
about individuals based on commercial databases, it thus is necessary to have an effective 
means of redress for those mistakes. 

Special redress measures are required in government programs because of the 
serious and special nature of many of the decisions made by the government. Consider 
the consequences in the private sector if the wrong person ends up on a target marketing 
list provided by a reseller. The consequence for the company is the waste of a postage 
stamp, and the consequence for the individual is one more advertising leaflet that gets 
placed in the circular file. 

By contrast, a mistake by the government can be far more serious. The wrong 
person may be detained as part of a law' enforcement or immigration proceeding. The 
wrong person may be singled out for secondary screening or placed onto a w'atch list. 

The Committee likely know'S about the troubles that Senator Edward Kennedy and 
Representative John Lew'is have had getting off of watch lists. Last month, Senator Ted 
Stevens of Alaska publicly discussed the problems confronting his wife, Catherine. A 
short form of Catherine, you see, gives her the same name as someone now barred from 
entering the counti'y, the singer Cat Stevens. 

T 0 the extent the government increasingly relies on commercial databases to 
make these government decisions, there must be an opportunity for redress that matches 
the importance of the government actions. When the system is so hard to manage even 
for Senators and Congressmen, then that is a sign that something better needs to be done 
for all 300 million Americans. 
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To summarize on accuracy and redress, the importance of government decisions 
means that, for the purchase of information from commercial resellers, special measures 
are likely needed for the government sector. Accuracy that is good enough for marketing 
is not necessarily good enough to detain a suspect. Redress measures that get someone 
off that marketing list are likely not sufficient for terrorist watch lists or other government 
programs. Recent reports give some good guidance for how those redress mechanisms 
should look.' 

Mechanisms for Accountability and the Need for White House Leadership 

As the history shows, the Privacy Act was designed for a world where the largest 
stores of data came from government databases. Today, privacy issues in government 
increasingly come from databases created in the private sector. To address this new 
reality, the government should continue to develop mechanisms for accountability. 

These mechanisms include: assurance of data quality; effective means of redress; privacy 
impact assessments; other measures in the procurement process; and greater Executive 
Branch leadership on privacy. 

One step that has already been taken is in the 0MB guidance under the E- 
Government Act of 2002. This guidance recognized for the first time that Privacy Impact 
Assessments (PIAs) should be performed for commercial sources: '‘when agencies 
systematically incorporate into existing information systems databases of information in 
identifiable form purchased or obtained from commercial or public sources.” By 
including this assessment of commercial sources of information, the guidance did a good 
update of protections. The guidance then went on to state: “Merely querying such a 
source on an ad hoc basis using existing technology does not trigger the PIA 
requirement.” I think that use of a PIA may also be appropriate in the latter setting, 
especially where a commercial product is regularly used by the government and a large 
number of queries are made by the government. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has included a number of relevant provisions in 
its version of the proposed data breach legislation, S. 1789. Section 401 of that bill 
would require the General Servdces Administration to evaluate privacy and security 
issues on contracts for information of over $500,000. Section 402 would create 
procedures for evaluating and auditing of private-sector entities that support an agency’s 
use of personal information. Section 403 requires a PI.4 before a contract is entered into 
for government contracting for access to private-sector databases. These provisions are 
quite detailed, and 1 have not studied them closely enough to have a view on each aspect. 
Taken together, however, the provisions show possible mechanisms for assessing the 
risks and benefits of new contracts for government purchase of personal infoimation fi'om 
the private sector. 

Another component of assuring accountability is to have expertise and leadership 
on privacy issues within the federal government. This Committee took an important step 
in that direction in 2002, when it crafted the language that created the Chief Privacy 
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Officer for the Department of Homeland Security. This was the first time that such a 
privacy official had been specifically created by an Act of Congress. Having testified on 
the subject in that hearing in 2002, it is a particular pleasure for me to participate today 
with the cnirent occupant of that position, Ms. Maureen Cooney, and to hear of the many 
actions the office is taking to protect privacy' while also protecting our nation. 

The Congiess took another impoitant step to institutionalize privacy protections 
when it created the Privacy and Cir'il Liberties Board as part of the intelligence reform 
law in 2004. After a lamentable delay, which lasted until this Febinary, the members of 
the Board have now been nominated and confirmed. 1 have had the pleasure to meet wdth 
the Board’s leadership, and 1 hope and believe the Board will play an important role in 
addressing privacy and civil liberties issues within the scope of its jurisdiction. 


That jurisdiction is limited, however, to the intelligence community. As the GAO 
Report indicates, much of the current agency use of commercial databases occurs for 
other puiposes. There is thus a notable gap of White House or inter-agency leadership on 
how to address the subject of today’s hearing. When it comes to overall government 
policies for how' to use commercial databases consistent w'ith privacy, there is no policy' 
official in the White House who has privacy as a principal concern. 

I believe there should be. From my own experience in such a role, there are 
numerous and difficult issues that face agencies in the handling of personal information. 
Agencies benefit fl-om an inter-agency structure that allows government-wide issues to be 
addressed in a coordinated fashion. These issues are sometimes technical and can be 
handled as such. These issues, however, often have a large policy component that 
benefits from policy leadership. 

One recent example shows the need for leadership and privacy expertise from the 
Executive Branch. Y ou may have seen press reports in the past two weeks that the IRS is 
proposing to change its rules to allow’ tax preparers for the first time to sell tax returns to 
outside parties, or even to have the outside parties release tax returns publicly. The 
release of tax returns would happen only with signed consent, but this consent can easily 
happen when a tax preparer tells the busy customer just to “sign here and here and here.” 

When 1 worked at 0MB, my office reviewed proposals such as this. We w'ould 
have noticed the total absence of limits on redisclosure and resale. The proposed rule 
w'ould not have gone forward the way it did here. If such a mistake had happened, w'e 
would have moved quickly' to correct it. Without a White House ability to spot and 
correct such mistakes, privacy problems will continue to be much worse than they ought 
to be. 

Tnfoimation Sharing as One Area for Further Study 


Up to this point, 1 have focused on topics covered by the GAO report. 1 am 
concerned, how'ever, that the report has been done in isolation fi'om the way that many 
issues of government data use are being considered today. 1 refer to the view, voiced by 
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the 9/1 1 Commission and elsewhere, that the government must do much more 
“information sharing” in the wake of the September 1 1 attacks. 

Everyone in this town knows the importance of how yon frame an issue. If you 
have a hearing one day about “the need for information sharing," then most people will 
cheer and we will want to open up the spigots to those flows. If you hold another hearing 
the next day about “invasion of privacy and identity theft,” then some of those same 
people might cheer and say w-e should stop this over-use of data. 

T 0 achieve national security and privacy, we need to bring these tw'O discussions 
together. 1 am currently doing research on this topic. The DHS Advisory Committee on 
Privacy and Security recently released a document that addresses some of the same 
issues.'’ 


My own research in this area has convinced me both of its importance and 
complexity. 1 therefore offer a suggestion to the Committee about one step to consider - 
a National Academy of Science study on privacy and information sharing, including the 
use of commercial data by the federal government. The National .Academy of Sciences 
has done other excellent w'ork on mixed topics of science and policy. Assembling a 
group of experts to do such a study may be the most promising route to moving us up the 
learning curve. We know' that the sources of data are very different today than w'hen the 
Privacy Act was drafted in 1974. The proper use and dissemination within the 
government of today’s data is thus a timely and important topic for study, and then for 
action. 


' Today’s testimony draws in part on “froiectmg Frivacvin ihe Digital Age: .American Progress 
Recommendations on Govermnent's Use of Commercial Databases,” (May 4, 2005), available at 
http WWW. americanprogress.org/site.^pp. asp? c=biJRJ80VF&b=65 1807. 

^ Tn 2004-05 T was a member of the Information Policy Forum, an unpaid group of persons from the non- 
profit sector that Lexis.'Nexis asked for advice on information policy issues. 1 am no longer on that group, 
and am not affiliated with any infonnation resellers. 

^ Later, the Report says that the purposes for collecting data must be those stated in advance or those 
“compatible” with the original purposes. By paraphrasing the OECD Guidelines, the Report misses one of 
the topics that was most debated in 1 980, that uses are permitted where they are “not incompatible” with 
the original purposes. That is, use of personal data is in fact permitted, so long as the use is “not 
incompatible” with the original uses. In my experience, this shift in tenninology has often been used as a 
basis for explaining why the Guidelines permit greater use of personal information, and more exceptions to 
privacy law's, than might otherwise be understood. 

’’ U.S. Office of Management and Budget, Department of Justice, and Treasury Department, “Study of 
Financial Privacy and Bankruptcy,” .Tanuaiy 2001, available at 

http:.'7w'ww.privacy2000.org,'''presidentia]/OMB_l-01_Study_of_Fmancial_Privacy.htm. 

' My Ohio State colleague Peter Shane has written “The Bureaucratic Due Process of Government Watch 
Lists,” Mar. 6, 2006, available at htt p v/iaw.beDress.com.-exDresso.'eos/l 08 4. Technologist Jeff Jonas and 
Paul Rosenzweig, now an official in the Department of Homeland Security, have written “Correcting False 
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Positives: Redress and the Watch List Conundrum,” June 17, 2005, available at 
littp://www, heritage, org/'Researcli'HomelandDefense,dml7.cfni. 

^ Report of the Department of Homeland Security Data Privacy and Integrity Advisory Committee, 
“Framework for Privacy Analysis of Programs, Technologies, and Applications,” Rep, No, 2006-1, adopted 
Mar, 7, 2006, available at }irtD:.-Av\w.privacilIa.Grg/'reIeases/DHS Privacy Fraoiework-P<if . 
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Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Professor. 

Mr. Pratt? 

TESTIMONY OF STUART PRATT, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXEC- 
UTIVE OFFICER, CONSUMER DATA INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Pratt. Chairmen Cannon and Chabot, Ranking Members 
Watt and Nadler, Members of the Committees, thank you for this 
opportunity to appear before you today. 

We are here to discuss the GAO’s report regarding Government 
uses of data and some concerns that we do have with regard to 
that report, that we hope will inform your thinking here as the 
Committee. 

First, while the report does survey governmental uses of our 
members’ systems, it does not discuss the value and effectiveness 
of them. Government agencies are faced with extraordinary chal- 
lenges in accomplishing their missions. Consider just a few exam- 
ples of those: preventing money laundering and terrorist financing, 
enforcing child support orders, locating missing and exploited chil- 
dren, researching fugitives, researching assets held by individuals 
of interest, witness location, entitlement fraud, background screen- 
ing for national security investigations, and disaster assistance, as 
was mentioned. 

A real-world example of how these systems work, a public record 
provider can provide for as little as $25 a search of 100 million 
criminal records in order for that to be done. Otherwise, you would 
have to spend approximately $48,000 and it would take days, if not 
weeks, to accomplish the same search. 

These are just one of a number of examples we include in our 
written testimony of the direct value of data products that our 
members produce. 

We do have other concerns with the report beyond its lack of an 
adequate description of the value of our members’ services. First, 
the report does not help the reader understand the breadth of the 
application of Federal laws to data products used by Government 
agencies today. The report lists laws, but it relegates an incomplete 
discussion of their requirements to an appendix. Chairman Chabot 
mentioned several of these laws. There is one that is not acknowl- 
edged directly in the report, and that is that the FTC Act, section 
5, also applies to data practices and it does include enforcement ac- 
tions relative to privacy notices as well as to the security of sen- 
sitive personal information. 

One such law, the Fair Credit Reporting Act, applies to the pub- 
lic sector equally as it does to the private sector, and thus all deci- 
sions where there is a determination of a consumer’s eligibility 
such as approval or denial are made, extensive rights are accorded 
to that consumer under this statute. This is just one of many Fed- 
eral statutes that need to be considered in the context of this dis- 
cussion today. 

The GAO report does commingle a variety of different business 
models under a single uniform “information reseller” term and then 
attempts to monolithically apply the OECD privacy guidelines 
across every business model and every product. In doing so, we 
think they make a mistake in thinking that Fair Information Prac- 
tices frameworks can operate as a one-size-fits-all yardstick. We 
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disagree, and the guidelines themselves caution against such an 
approach. In fact, they state that the application of the guidelines 
should he considered in the context of different categories of per- 
sonal information, different protective measures to he applied, de- 
pending on their nature and the context in which they are col- 
lected, stored, processed, and disseminated. We don’t think that the 
GAO fully adhered to this OECD guidance itself, and there are cer- 
tainly other privacy guidelines that are more contemporary than 
those of the OECD that were produced back in 1980. 

Again, the implication of the GAO’s report is that congressional 
oversight was also incomplete and that its review of the industry 
sector’s uses of personal information was insufficient. We disagree. 
The GAO does not properly account for the system, for example, of 
public records in this country and the inapplicability of many of the 
privacy principles to such public records. 

Just a couple of examples of how the actual privacy principles 
would or wouldn’t apply. 

Consumer consent. If consumers had the ability to consent or to 
control data that would go into a fraud prevention tool, criminals 
could simply prohibit the kind of information we use to stop iden- 
tity theft. 

Data quality. If a consumer could — if we applied data quality to 
the principle of public records in the way that we would under the 
way that we would under the Fair Credit Reporting Act, we prob- 
ably couldn’t aggregate a system of criminal histories in this coun- 
try the way that we do today. 

Use limitations. How would you apply a use limitation concept 
to criminal histories or other types of public records — records of 
eviction, professional licensing — used for background screening in 
the way that we do today? 

Access and correction. If we allow all types of databases to be 
tied to an access and correction standard, then we are allowing a 
fraudster to have access to a fraud prevention system, and not only 
to do so but then to correct the information that is used to prevent 
the very fraud which they are going to attempt to commit. 

The GAO report states in its conclusion that. Given that reseller 
data may be used for many purposes that could affect an individ- 
ual’s livelihood and rights, ensuring that individuals have appro- 
priate degrees of control or influence over the way in which their 
personal information is obtained and used — as envisioned in the 
Fair Information Practices — is critical. 

I don’t know that we disagree with that, but we disagree with 
the application of the principles, as we have discussed in our testi- 
mony. A one-size-fits-all approach simply can’t work for all types 
of data systems that we have discussed. We also don’t think that 
the OECD guidelines should be used as an overlay for all of the 
Federal laws that do today regulate various aspects of personal in- 
formation that are used in our society today. 

With that, we thank you for this opportunity to testify and we 
welcome your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pratt follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Stuart K. Pratt 

Chairmen Cannon and Chabot, Ranking members Watt and Nadler, and members 
of the committees, thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today. For 
the record, my name is Stuart Pratt and I am president and CEO of the Consumer 
Data Industry Association. ^ Our members appreciate this opportunity to discuss our 
serious concerns with basic premises which underlie and methodologies employed in 
drafting the report written by the General Accountability Office (GAO) regarding 
the government’s use of data provided by consumer data companies.^ 

THE RECOGNIZED VALUE OF CDIA MEMBERS’ SYSTEMS 

CDIA’s members are the leading companies producing consumer data products 
and services for both the private and public sector markets. The GAO report surveys 
governmental uses of our members’ systems, but leaves the reader with a less than 
complete perspective on the value and effectiveness of such services. Consider the 
following examples of governmental uses of our members products and services: 

• Preventing money laundering and terrorist financing through investigative 
tools. 

• Enforcing child support orders through the use of sophisticated location 
tools.3 

• Assisting law enforcement and private agencies which locate missing and ex- 
ploited children through location tools. 

• Researching fugitives, assets held by individuals of interest through the use 
of investigative tools which allow law enforcement agencies tie together dis- 
parate data on given individuals and thus to effectively target manpower re- 
sources. 

• Witness location through use of location tools. 

• Entitlement fraud prevention, eligibility determinations, and identity 
verification through fraud prevention data matching and analytical products. 

• Background screening for employment and security clearances. 

• Disaster assistance. 

Homeland security, law enforcement and entitlement program management are 
all faced with extraordinary challenges in accomplishing their missions. The GAO’s 
report does not properly set the stage for understanding how difficult it is to accom- 
plish their missions. Consider the facts regarding simply identity verification: 

Personal identifiers change: 

While it probably doesn’t occur to most of us, the identifiers we use in everyday 
life do change and more often than most might think. For example, data from the 
U.S. Postal Service and the U.S. Census confirm that over 40 million addresses 
change every year. More than three million last names change due to marriage and 
divorce. While trends in naming conventions are changing, this fact is still far more 
often true for women than men. 

We use our identifiers inconsistently: 

It is a fact that we use our identifiers inconsistently for a wide variety of reasons. 
First, many citizens choose to use nicknames rather than a given name. However, 
there are times where, in official transactions, a full name is required. Some con- 
sumers, when hurried, use an initial coupled with a last name, rather than their 
full name or nickname. Consumers are also inconsistent in the use of generational 
designations (e.g., HI, or Sr.). Finally, there are times where consumers themselves 
do make mistakes when completing applications, such as transposing a digit in an 
SSN. Thus, a consumer’s identifiers may be presented in different ways in different 
databases and, in some cases, the data may be partially incorrect. 


^CDIA, as we are commonly known, is the international trade association representing over 
300 consumer data companies that provide fraud prevention and risk management products, 
credit and mortgage reports, tenant and employment screening services, check fraud and 
verification services, systems for insurance underwriting and also collection services. 

^The GAO employs the term information reseller and we have concerns with the use of the 
term which will be discussed later in this testimony. For example we do not believe that the 
term “consumer reporting agency” as defined hy the Fair Credit Reporting Act should be com- 
mingled with other data products due to the specificity of law which regulates this product. The 
GAO fails to draw this distinction in its draft report. 

3 In 2004 there were 5.5 million location searches conducted hy child support enforcement 
agencies to enforce court orders. 
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Personal identifiers are not always unique: 

We think of our names as a very personal part of who we are. However, our 
names are less uncommon and unique than we might think. For example, families 
carry forward family naming conventions leading to some consumers sharing en- 
tirely the same name. Further, U.S. Census data shows that both first and last 
names are, in some cases amazingly common. Fully 2.5 million consumers share the 
last name Smith. Another 3 million share the name Jones and more than thirteen 
million consumers have one of ten common last names. First names are also used 
very commonly leading to common naming combinations. Eight million males have 
either the name James or John and a total of 57 million males have one of ten com- 
mon first names. An additional 26 million females have one of ten common first 
names. Common naming conventions make it more difficult and in some cases im- 
possible to depend on name alone to properly match consumer data. 

Identifiers are shared: 

Our birthday is a unique day in our lives, but it is, nonetheless, a date shared 
with hundreds of thousands of others. Date of birth alone is not an effective identi- 
fier. Family members who live together end up sharing addresses and per our dis- 
cussion above, where consumers share the same name due to family traditions and 
the address at which they live, distinguishing one consumer from another is com- 
plex. 

Data entry errors do happen: 

Hundreds of millions of applications for credit, insurance, cellular phone services, 
and more are processed every year. There is no doubt that in the process of entering 
a consumer’s identif 3 dng information errors can be made which carry forward into 
databases and into the reporting of data to consumer reporting agencies. 

We do not always update our records: 

Consumers don’t always remember to update records when they move or when 
portions of their personal identifying information change. For example, consumers 
are permitted to change their social security number under certain circumstances 
in addition to officially changing their names and while the percentages of con- 
sumers who take these steps is small relative to the U.S. population, such changes 
do affect data matching systems. It is important to know that some consumers try 
to separate themselves from their records on purpose and apply with the SSA for 
employer ID numbers (EINs) to use in lieu of their SSNs.^ A non-custodial parent 
who does not want to pay child support might employ such tactics in order to avoid 
being located and forced to fulfill a court order. A consumer who does not want to 
take responsibility for their mismanagement of credit and hopes that by using new 
identifying to separate himself/herself from a credit report is another example. 
Clearly fugitives are another example of a type of person who will employ tactics 
to try and separate themselves from their histories. 

These facts about our identifying information demonstrate how challenging it is 
to match records with individuals and why the products, tools and services of our 
members are in such high demand. 

Let’s now consider what government representatives themselves have said about 
the value they derive from the use of consumer reporting agencies and other con- 
sumer data companies. On September 8, 2005, the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity held a workshop which explored its use of commercial data. This public meeting 
brought forward important input which informs the record of this hearing. 

Regarding identity verification, Grace Mastalli, Principle Deputy Director for the 
Information Sharing and Collaboration Program in DHS stated the following regard- 
ing the value of CDIA member services: “There are people without prescriptions, 
without driver’s licenses, and it the commercial data sources, in many instances 
right now, that are facilitating not just placing people, but verifying their identities 
to the claims . . .we get to make sure that entitlements go to individuals who de- 
serve them.” 

Regarding how our members’ systems contribute to the accuracy of governmental 
systems, Mastalli indicated that “we have sometimes used commercial data, not just 
to support identity authentication, but to assure the integrity of government data, 
and the accuracy of government data. Unfortunately, in many respects, the commer- 


'^The FTC investigates “file segregation” schemes. Here’s what they say on their wehsite about 
this activity: ‘“You’re promised a chance to hide unfavorable credit information by establishing 
a new credit identity. The problem: File segregation is illegal. If you use it, you could face fines 
or even a prison sentence.” 
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cial enterprises have done better jobs of organizing and, what I call ‘cleaning’ data 
to eliminate errors in data.” 

Mr. Jeff Ross, senior advisor in the area of money laundering and terrorist financ- 
ing, in the Office of Terrorist Financing and Financial Crime at the Department of 
Treasury, also participated in this DHS workshop. He pointed out that many crimes 
have a financial aspect to them including narcotics trafficking, public corruption, 
terrorist financing, and organized crime in general. His comments help explain the 
investigative research value of CDIA member tools where he states “so commercial 
data bases are very important to us in law enforcement area to be used proactively 
. . . we have targets and need information, where you are trying, also, to find a 
specific individual or entity that should be involved . . . who could also be potential 
witnesses in a case.” 

Mastalli provided a very concrete example of how the sophistication of private-sec- 
tor data matching tools contributes to efficient use of governmental law enforcement 
agents. She noted that “. . . commercial database providers provide accurate data — 
often more accurate than some that we have, because they spend the time cleaning 
it and verifying it and have matching capabilities that we in government have not 
yet invested in to eliminate the 17 instances of an individual who has a phonetically 
spelled name being recorded as 17 people instead of one.” 

She goes on to explain that government cannot always anticipate what data might 
be of value to a particular investigation. Mastalli provided the following scenario: 
“One extremely well-known law enforcement intelligence example from immediately 
post 9/11 was when there was a now well-publicized threat . . . that there might 
be cells of terrorists training for scuba diving underwater bombing, similar to those 
that trained for 9/11 to fly — but not land — planes. How does the government best 
acquire that? The FBI applied the standard shoe-leather approach — spent millions 
of dollars sending out every agent in every office in the country to identify certified 
scuba training schools. The alternative could and should have been for the Federal 
government to be able to buy that data for a couple of hundred dollars from a com- 
mercial provider, and to use that baseline and law enforcement resources, starting 
with the commercial baseline. One of the issues here is that, other than the name 
of the owner or manager of scuba diving schools, there was no personally identifi- 
able data.” 

To further the point regarding the value of commercial data our members supply, 
consider the following two examples: 

Example 1: 

In this example we learn how the aggregation of public records creates low-cost 
research efficiencies that ensure that “shoe leather” investigations conducted by 
highly trained personnel are truly are targeted and results-focused. One commercial 
database provider charges just $25 for an instant comprehensive search of multiple 
criminal record sources, including fugitive files, state and county criminal record re- 
positories, proprietary criminal record information, and prison, parole and release 
files, representing more than 100 million criminal records across the United States.® 
In contrast, an in-person, local search of one local courthouse for felony and mis- 
demeanor records takes 3 business days and costs $16 plus courthouse fees.® An in- 
person search of every county courthouse would cost $48,544 (3,034 county govern- 
ments times $16). Similarly, a state sexual offender search costs just $9 and in- 
cludes states that do not provide online registries of sexual offenders. An in-person 
search of sexual offender records in all 50 states would cost $800.'^ 

Example 2: 

While this next example is drawn from the private sector, it helps illustrate how 
fraud prevention and identity verification services reduce fraud and is analogous to 
the value of such systems when used by the government, as well. A national credit 
card issuer reports that they approve more than 19 million applications for credit 
every year. In fact they process more than 90,000 applications every day, with an 
approval rate of approximately sixty percent. This creditor reports that they identify 
one fraudulent account for every 1,613 applications approved. This means that the 


^ http:! ! www.choicetrust.coml servlet ! 

com.kx.cs. servlets. CsServlet?channel=home&product=bgcheck&subproduct=default&anchor=#. All 
RVI providers recommend that employers should supplement ‘no criminal record found’ results 
with a local county records search before making a hiring decision as any national criminal 
database will not contain all current criminal records since courthouses add new records daily. 
6 Id. 

"^Assuming each in-person search costs $16, the same as an in-person county courthouse 
search. 
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tools our members provided were preventing fraud in more than 99.9 percent of the 
transactions processed. 

The GAO paper should have done more to speak to the value of the commercially 
available data and analytical tools our members provide and not merely to provide 
an accounting of governmental uses. We hope that the above discussion will inform 
the this hearing record and set a more complete context for these committees’ future 
deliberations. 


CONCERNS WITH GAO’S REPORT 

Now having an appropriate context for truly understanding the value that our 
members’ services bring to both the public and private sectors, I would like to dis- 
cuss serious concerns we have with the GAO’s presentation of current Federal laws 
and how they regulate our members’ practices as well as their attempt to apply the 
1980 Organization for Economic Development (OECD) privacy guidelines to the 
practices of “information resellers.” We believe that a thorough understanding of the 
decades of congressional oversight and action is essential to today’s hearing. 

The State of Current Federal Laws 

The United States is on the forefront of establishing sector-specific and enforce- 
able laws regulating uses of personal information of many types. The GAO does pro- 
vide an accounting of some of these Acts on page 18 of their draft report. Their ac- 
counting includes the Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681 et seq.),® The 
Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act (Pub. L. 106-102, Title V),the Health Insurance Portability 
and Accountability Act (Pub. L. 104-191), and the Drivers Privacy Protection Act 
(18 U.S.C. 2721 et seq.). 

While the GAO relegates their discussion of statutory requirements to Appendix 
II of the draft report, we believe that such a discussion is essential and that it 
should have been included in the body of the report. In doing so, the GAO would 
have provided readers with a better one-to-one understanding of the operation of 
current laws in contrast with their views of the application of OECD guidelines US 
information practices.® For example, it is important to note that, predating the Pri- 
vacy Act of 1974 (and 0MB implementing guidelines therein), the OECD Guidelines 
of 1980 and the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act of 1999 (and implementing regulations 
therein), the E-Government Act of 2002 and the Federal Information Security Man- 
agement Act of 2002, was enactment of the Fair Credit Reporting Act in 1970. 
Equally important is understanding the breadth of the application of this law in 
particular and thus why a discussion of consumer data companies in general should 
not be commingled with a discussion of the practices of consumer reporting agen- 
cies. 

The FCRA applies to both the private and public sectors and thus is extremely 
relevant to today’s discussion. It has been the focus of careful oversight by the Con- 
gress resulting in significant changes in both 1996 1® and again in 2003. There is 
no other law that is so current in ensuring consumer rights and protections are ade- 
quate, 

Key to understanding the role of the FCRA is the fact that it regulates any use 
of personal information (whether obtained from a public or private source) defined 
as a consumer report. A consumer report is defined as data which is gathered and 
shared with a third party for a determination of a consumer’s eligibility for enumer- 
ated permissible purposes. 

This concept of an eli^bility test is a key to understanding how Federal laws reg- 
ulate personal information. The United States has a law which makes clear that 
any third-party supplied data that is used to accept or deny, for example, my appli- 
cation for a government entitlement, employment,^® credit (e.g., student loans), in- 
surance, and any other transaction initiated by the consumer where there is a legiti- 
mate business need. The breadth of the application of the FCRA to how data is used 


®The GAO also lists the Fair and Accurate Credit Transactions Act of 2003 (Pub. L. cite), 
however this act is in fact a series of amendments to the FCRA. 

®CDIA has serious concerns about the attempt by the GAO to measure the acceptability of 
the practices of US consumer data companies, which are in fact regulated by US laws today. 
This concern will be discussed more fully later in this testimony. 

10 See Pub. L. 104-208, Title II, Subtitle D, Chapter 1). 

11 See FACT Act Amendments (Pub. L. 108-159). 

12 It is also true that the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act, Title V provisions regulating the use of 
nonpublic personal information is current due to the extensive role that federal banking regu- 
lators and the Federal Trade Commission play in drafting regulations, issuing guidance and en- 
forcing the law. 

10 This includes national security investigations, background checks for security clearances, 
basic employment screening processes for new hires, review processes for promotions, and more. 
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to include or exclude a consumer is enormous. Again, this law applies equally to 
governmental uses and not merely to the private sector. 

Because personal information about consumers is used for decisions to accept or 
deny access to a consumer, they have fundamental rights which the GAO report 
does not discuss in any depth and which demonstrate why it is inappropriate to at- 
tempt to overlay a discussion of OECD privacy guidelines with this statute. Con- 
sider the following: 

• The right of access — consumers may request at any time a disclosure of all 
information in their file at the time of the request. This right is enhanced by 
requirements that the cost of such disclosure must be free under a variety 
of circumstances including where there is suspected fraud, where a consumer 
is unemployed and seeking employment, or where a consumer is receiving 
public assistance and thus would not have the means to pay. Note that the 
right of access is absolute since the term file is defined in the FCRA and it 
includes the base information from which a consumer report is produced. 

• The right of correction — a consumer may dispute any information in the file. 
The right of dispute is absolute and no fee may be charged. 

• The right to know who has seen or reviewed information in the consumer’s 
file — as part of the right of access, a consumer must see all “inquiries” made 
to the file and these inquiries include the trade name of the consumer and 
upon request, a disclosure of contact information, if available, for any inquirer 
to the consumer’s file. 

• The right to deny use of the file except for transactions initiated by the con- 
sumer — consumers have the right to opt out of non-initiated transactions, 
such as a mailed offer for a new credit card. 

• The right to be notified when a consumer report has been used to take an 
adverse action — This right, ensures that I can act on all of the other rights 
enumerated above. 

• Beyond the rights discussed above, with every disclosure of a file, consumers 
receive a notice providing a complete listing all consumer rights. A separate 
GAO report produced as a result of the FACT Act indicated that in a single 
year, perhaps 50 million consumers see their files and receive these notices. 

• Finally, all such products are reflated for accuracy with a “reasonable proce- 
dures to ensure maximum possible accuracy” standard. Further all sources 
which provide data to consumer reporting agencies must also adhere to a 
standard of accuracy which, as a result of the FACT Act, now includes new 
rulemaking powers for the FTC and functional bank regulators. 

The GAO report does not attempt to describe the delivery of products regulated 
under the FCRA and thus fails to properly inform the reader of the concomitant 
rights accorded in all of these cases. Every CDIA member mentioned in this report 
is operating, in part and sometimes solely as a consumer reporting agency. There- 
fore, in every case where products sold to governmental agencies were used for a 
determination of a consumer’s eligibility, they were regulated by the FCRA with all 
of the rights discussed above. The GAO’s report should have acknowledged this fact 
and discussed uses of consumer reports separately from other data products. 

Not all consumer data products are used for eligibility determinations regulated 
by the FCRA. Congress has applied different standards of protection that are appro- 
priate to the use, the sensitivity of the data, etc. Our members produce and sell a 
range of fraud prevention and location products which are governed by other laws 
such as GLB. 

Fraud prevention systems deploy a diversity of strategies. In 2004 alone, busi- 
nesses conducted more than 2.6 billion searches to check for fraudulent trans- 
actions. As the fraud problem has grown, industry has been forced to increase the 
complexity and sophistication of the fraud detection tools they use. 

Fraud detection tools are also known as Reference, Verification and Information 
services or RVI services. RVI services are used not only to identify fraud, but also 
to locate and verify information for public and private sector uses. While fraud de- 
tection tools may differ, there are four key models used. 

• Fraud databases — check for possible suspicious elements of customer infor- 
mation. These databases include past identities and records that have been 
used in known frauds or are on terrorist watch lists, suspect phone numbers 
or addresses, and records of inconsistent issue dates of SSNs and the given 
birth years. 

• Identity verification products — crosscheck for consistency in identif 3 dng 
information supplied by the consumer by utilizing other sources of known 
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data about the consumer. Identity thieves must change pieces of information 
in their victim’s files to avoid alerting others of their presence. Inconsistencies 
in name, address, or SSN associated ^with a name raise suspicions of possible 
fraud. 

• Quantitative fraud prediction models — calculate fraud scores that predict 
the likelihood an application or proposed transaction is fraudulent. The power 
of these models is their ability to assess the cumulative significance of small 
inconsistencies or problems that may appear insignificant in isolation. 

• Identity element approaches — use the analysis of pooled applications and 
other data to detect anomalies in typical business activity to identify potential 
fraudulent activity. These tools generally use anon 3 Tnous consumer informa- 
tion to create macro-models of applications or credit card usage that deviates 
from normal information or spending patterns, as well as a series of applica- 
tions with a common work number or address but under different names, or 
even the identification and further attention to geographical areas where 
there are spikes in what may be fraudulent activity. 

'Who uses Fraud Detection Tools? 

The largest users of fraud detection tools are financial businesses, accounting for 
approximately 78 percent of all users. However, there are many non-financial busi- 
ness uses for fraud detection tools. Users include: 

• Governmental agencies — Fraud detection tools are used by the IRS to lo- 
cate assets of tax evaders, state agencies to find individuals who owe child 
support, law enforcement to assist in investigations, and by various federal 
and state agencies for employment background checks. 

• Private use — Journalists use fraud detection services to locate sources, attor- 
neys to find witnesses, and individuals use them to do background checks on 
childcare providers. 

Location services and products 

CDIA’s members are also the leading location services providers in the United 
States. These services, which help locate individuals, are a key business-to-business 
tool that creates great value for consumers and business alike. Locator services de- 
pend on a variety of matching elements, but again, a key is the SSN. Consider the 
following examples of location service uses: 

• There were 5.5 million location searches conducted by child support enforce- 
ment agencies to enforce court orders. Access to SSNs dramatically increases 
the ability of child support enforcement agencies to locate non-custodial, de- 
linquent parents (often reported in the news with the moniker “deadbeat 
dads”). For example, the Financial Institution Data Match program required 
by the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 
1996 (PL 104-193) led to the location of 700,000 delinquent individuals being 
linked to accounts worth nearly $2.5 billion. 

• There were 378 million location searches used to enforce contractual obliga- 
tions to pay debts. 

• Tens of millions of searches were conducted by pension funds (location of 
beneficiaries), lawyers (witness location), blood donors organizations, as well 
as by organizations focused on missing and exploited children. 

Clearly location services bring great benefit to consumers, governmental agencies 
and to businesses of all sizes. 

CDIA CONCERNS WITH THE GAO’S USE OF TEEM INFORMATION RESELLER 

As discussed above, part our concern with the GAO’s report is that it commingles 
a variety of different business models under a single term “information reseller” and 
in doing so the report also commingles data products which are regulated under dif- 
ferent Federal laws. For example, CDIA’s members which are operating as con- 
sumer reporting agencies should not be discussed in the report as though they are 
not in fact highly regulated businesses. Similarly, CDIA’s members which are de- 
fined as “financial institutions” under GLB are also highly regulated with regard 
to how information is to be used (see Section 502(e)) as well as though extensive 
federal agency rules prescribing how such information should be secured. 

By employing the term “information reseller” readers are left with the wrong im- 
pression that such a term may exist in law or that it is possible to consider the mul- 
tiplicity of different business models (and products produced therein) that make up 
the consumer data industry as a single type of entity and one that, in the eyes of 
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the GAO, is not highly regulated. It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
make meaningful statements which have the breadth of those often made in the 
draft report regarding the practices of many different types of business models de- 
livering different products and services. Finally, we also strongly disagree with pa- 
per’s attempt to simplify a discussion of our members’ businesses which are in fact 
highly regulated under a variety of sector-specific laws by attempting to apply a set 
of OECD guidelines as though there are not laws which were thoroughly debated 
by the congress over the years and which are mature and protective of consumer’s 
today. 


CDIA CONCERNS WITH GAO OECD GUIDELINE APPLICATION 

Let me amplify on our concerns regarding how the GAO has attempted to apply 
the 1980 OECD privacy guidelines as a scorecard against which to evaluate the 
practices of CDIA members. Due to the GAO’s mistaken assumptions about the 
breadth of the application of current laws, the GAO also makes the mistake of 
thinking that a fair information practices framework can operate as a one-size-fits- 
all yardstick. We disagree for a variety of reasons. 

First, we are concerned about how the GAO attempted to make use of the guide- 
lines. Let us consider what the OECD said about their own guidelines: 

These Guidelines should not be interpreted as preventing: 

a) the application, to different categories of personal data, of different proteetive 

measures depending upon their nature and the context in whieh they are eol- 

leeted, stored, proeessed or disseminated; 

Further to the question of how privacy guidelines are to be used, in the 1977 Re- 
port of the U.S. Privacy Protection Commission it was noted that “[P]rivacy, both 
as a societal value and as an individual interest, does not and cannot exist in a vac- 
uum. . . . [T]he privacy protections afforded [to societal relationships] must be bal- 
anced against other significant values and interests. It is very common to find such 
statements associated with guidelines because they are not considered to be defini- 
tive rules with equal applicability to all data flows. We do not believe that the 
GAO’s report adheres to this guidance provided by the authors of the OECD guide- 
lines themselves or fully accounts for the U.S. Privacy Commission’s admonition re- 
garding how to apply guidelines. 

Second, the GAO suggests, not purposefully, of course, but by omission that there 
is a single global opinion regarding which set of guiding principals is preeminent. 
To the contrary, consider the following: 

• The 1973 HEW Report contains 5 principles. 

• The 1980 OECD Guidelines contain 8 principles. 

• The 1995 EU Data Protection Directive contains 11 principles. 

• The 2000 FTC Report on Online Privacy contains 4 principles; and 

• The 2004 APEC Privacy Framework contains 9 principles. 

Each framework has to be applied with care and not monolithically across all data 
uses however different they may be in terms of risk, use, content and so on. The 
GAO does not explain why a particular set of principles was chose and as previously 
stated, we believe that the GAO’s methodology by which the OECD principles was 
applied is flawed. 

Third, as discussed above, there is an extraordinarily thorough record of congres- 
sional oversight of various industry sectors’ uses of personal information. The U.S. 
has chosen a sector-specific structure to consumer data laws which ensures regu- 
latory structures which are both appropriate to the data and which can be effec- 
tively enforced. Sector-specific laws and regulations exist today because of such 
oversight and due to the expertise of different committees overseeing different as- 
pects of American business. The GAO, by implication and likely unintentionally, im- 
plies to the reader that all such oversight was incomplete and that a single evalua- 
tive standard is the right approach to analyzing our members business models and 
products. This, however, is a very fundamental flaw in the GAO’s approach. Sector 
specific laws ensure that they are tailored to the industries, to the uses of data and 
to the risks involved. How healthcare data (i.e., HIPAA) is regulated is inevitably 
different than how one might regulate a telephone number (i.e.. Do Not Call). Ulti- 
mately, tailored laws and regulations ensure that consumers are protected, but also 
are empowered by the data about them. 

Fourth, the GAO’s one-size-fits-all approach to applying the OECD guidelines ig- 
nores a fundamental bifurcation that exists with regard to information use and that 
is the difference between consumer data products used for eligibility determinations 
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and those which are not. A fraud prevention product, for example does not end a 
transaction, but provides a user with a “caution flag” which encourages the user to 
take additional steps to further authenticate a person’s identity. As discussed above, 
where data is provided by our members for eligibility determinations such as em- 
ployment or credit, the FCRA already provides a robust set of rights and protections 
for consumers. Regulation of consumer data where it is used for eligibility deter- 
minations is different than regulating consumer data used for fraud prevention or 
investigative location tool used by law enforcement. By not accounting for this es- 
sential bifurcation in uses, application of the OECD guidelines leaves readers with 
the wrong impression about how good data protection laws should operate. 

Fifth, the GAO does not properly account for the system of public records which 
exists in our country and which has been considered a key pillar in the success of 
our democracy. Unlike other nations, our government cannot withhold information 
about us from us. Governmental transparency is achieved through open records and 
freedom of information acts at the state and federal levels. The application of many 
aspects of any one of a number of principles works against a system that has been 
in place since the early days of our country’s existence. The GAO’s report does read- 
ers a disservice by not discussing the unique nature of public records and by at- 
tempting to apply the OECD guidelines to this system of records. 

To amplify on our general concern about the GAO’s approach to applying OECD 
guidelines, let’s now consider some specific illustrative examples. 

Consumer Consent 

The report states that “[rjesellers generally do not adhere to the principle that, 
where appropriate, information should be collected with the knowledge and consent 
of the individual.” The reader is left with the wrong impression regarding the 
practices of our members, the laws which currently regulate them and the appro- 
priate application of a consent standard. For example, the GAO does not attempt 
to apply a consent-based standard on a product specific basis or even a business- 
model-specific basis, which is an inherent flaw in their methodology. If one were to 
apply such a standard to, for example, consumer credit reports, then the result 
would be to give consumers the ability to pick and choose which creditors’ data 
would be reported to a credit bureau. Consumers could allow creditors they intend 
to pay on time to report and could prohibit from reporting those that they don’t in- 
tend to pay on time or at all. The result would be to turn the nation’s credit report- 
ing system on its head and to affect the fundamental safety and soundness principle 
upon which our banking system has operated since the days of the great depression. 
In 1970, Congress recognized the inapplicability of this fair information practices 
concept since it would essentially work against the fundamental premise of data act- 
ing as an independent affirmation of a consumer’s own willingness to pay, or other- 
wise qualify for a benefit. In a second example, of what value would an identity 
verification tool be if consumers who intend to commit fraud can decide which data 
will or won’t be used? A third example involves public records. How does one apply 
a consent standard to records which are in the public domain? Through these exam- 
ples, it is clear that consent is not a universal concept which can be applied to all 
data flows. 

Data Quality 

The title of the data quality discussion is “Information Resellers Do Not Ensure 
the Accuracy of Personal Information They Provide.” This is misleading. As dis- 
cussed above, CDIA’s members are committed to the quality of information they col- 
lect. Further, in all cases where the data is used to produce a consumer report used 
for an eligibility decision, the standard for accuracy is found in the FCRA.i® It is 
a standard that has been in place since 1970 (and amended extensively in both 1996 
and again in 2003) and which applies to eligibility decisions such as applications 
for insurance, employment, government entitlements or credit. The GAO report does 
not properly acknowledge this fact or the breadth of the application of FCRA to con- 
sumer data transactions involving consumer reporting agencies. However, applying 
an accuracy standard to an investigative product used to locate individuals makes 
little sense. These location services are predicated on possible connections between 
addresses, names, etc., which are then followed up with direct contacts by law en- 
forcement agents or collection agencies, for example. Location services are certainly 
high quality services and often are very precise, but since these products are not 


Page 44, Draft Report. 

i^The standard of accuracy in FCRA can be found at Sec. 607(a). A consumer reporting agen- 
cy must use reasonable procedures to assure the maximum possible accuracy of the information 
in the report. 
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used to make an elipbility determination (e.g., job, credit) they are not regulated 
in the same way. This said, the quotes drawn included in this testimony regarding 
the high quality of consumer data products purchased by law enforcement or 
counterterrorism agencies (81% of users according to the GAO) speak for them- 
selves. Like consumer consent, the concept of data quality cannot be applied in the 
same manner to each consumer data product as is implied by the GAO’s method- 
ology. 

Use Limitations 

The GAO report states that “[r]esellers do not generally limit the use of informa- 
tion beyond those limitations required by law.” It is not clear what the GAO intends 
by this, but in fact both Title V of GLB and Section 604 of the FCRA do, for exam- 
ple, impose significant limitations on the use of nonpublic personal information and 
consumer reports respectively. The GAO’s report does not acknowledge these use 
limitations in the context of their discussion. Further the GAO does not state that 
use limitations cannot apply to public records which are not gathered for purposes 
under the FCRA since such records are generally available to the general public di- 
rectly from Federal, state and local agencies and courts. This said, the Drivers Pri- 
vacy Protection Act does impose use limitations on records coming from state motor 
vehicle agencies. The draft report also states that “[wjithout limiting use to 
predefined purposes, resellers cannot provide individuals with assurance that their 
information will only be accessed and used for identified purposes.” This criticism 
of the system of laws and contract is without basis. We have discussed the extent 
of the laws which impose a variety of use limitations and as evidenced by the GLB’s 
service provider requirements (in effect since 2001), HIPAA’s business associate re- 
quirements (in effect since 2003), and the concept of using contracts to limit use is 
an entirely appropriate system for consumer data companies. In fact many laws 
which restrict uses of information, also require that certifications through contracts 
be obtained. 

Access and Correction 

CDIA’s members when operating as consumer reporting agencies provide full ac- 
cess and a right of correction for all consumer reports. Consumer reports are used 
for eligibility determinations and thus our members fully agree with the application 
of this principle. However the application of an access and correction principle ap- 
plied to a fraud prevention and location data base would result in empowering 
criminals to delete information that is used for pattern analysis and other anal 3 dics 
which help in linking suspects or key pieces of information necessary to stop fraud 
or to solve a case. The GAO’s report does not properly describe the harmful applica- 
tion of an access and correction regime to location, investigative and fraud preven- 
tion systems which are not used to stop a transaction or prevent a consumer’s access 
to a service or benefit (eligibility). In fact FTC Chairman Majoras stated in a letter 
responding to questions about the imposition of an access and correction obligation 
on information resellers: 

“Before extending this approach to additional databases [beyond FCRA], how- 
ever, it is necessary to consider carefully the impact of such extension. For exam- 
ple, requiring data merchants to provide consumers with access to sensitive in- 
formation may itself present a significant security issue — in some cases it may 
be difficult for the data merchant to verify the identity of someone who claims 
to be a particular consumer demanding to see his or her file. Similarly, for data- 
bases that are used to prevent fraud or other criminal activities, providing cor- 
rection rights could pose serious problems; those trying to perpetrate the fraud 
may take advantage of the right to ‘correct’ data to hide it from those they are 
trying to defraud.” 

The GAO report states in its conclusion that “[g]iven that reseller data may be 
used for many purposes that could affect an individuals livelihood and rights, ensur- 
ing that individuals have an appropriate degree of control or influence over the way 
in which their personal information is obtained and used — as envisioned by the Fair 
Information Principles — is critical.” For all of the reasons discussed above, the GAO 
has failed to support this claim because: 

• Their analysis does not properly account for the severe regulation of con- 
sumer reporting agencies, and the breadth of the FCRA’s application to all 
eligibility transactions which apply to all governmental transactions and uses. 

• In taking a one-size-fits-all approach, the analysis does not properly account 
for the destructive consequences of applying various principles in the same 
way to all business models and product which make up the consumer data 
industry. 
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• In making this claim, the GAO often ignores or undercuts decades of congres- 
sional oversight, legislative enactments (FCRA, GLB, HIPAA, DPPA, etc.), 
federal regulatory activities and law enforcement actions. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, the members of the CDIA believe that the GAO’s report is meth- 
odologically flawed and often misleads readers through the attempt to apply a once- 
size-fits-all analysis of a set of privacy guidelines. The consumer data industry does 
not consist of a single entity called an “information reseller.” It is an industry with 
a diversity of business models focused on the production of consumer reports, fraud 
prevention tools, location and investigative products, analytics services and more. 
CDIA’s members create incredible value for the government agencies which use 
their services. The consumer data industry is a significantly regulated industry 
through sector-specific laws which tailor the component information use principles 
to the types of data, risks and uses involved. Our nation remains at the forefront 
of enacting enforceable laws and regulations with which our members commit them- 
selves to complying each and every day. 

We appreciate this opportunity to testify and we welcome your questions. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Pratt. We appreciate your testi- 
mony. 

Now the gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Cooney, I will begin with you, if I can. Would you elaborate 
on why privacy impact assessments are important, what they are 
good for, and how you have seen them work in action? 

Ms. Cooney. Certainly, I would be happy to. At the Department 
of Homeland Security it has been a very important tool, on the 
front end of any mission program that uses an information system 
to collect personal information, to really determine on the front end 
why are we collecting the information, what information do we 
really need, how long will we keep it, how accurate is the informa- 
tion from the sources that we are taking it in from, how will we 
handle it, how do we plan to share it internally or with other Fed- 
eral agencies or even State and local first responders, and what are 
the possible redress mechanisms? 

So with a mission as critical as ours is to protect the homeland 
and security of the American people, we believe that it is also very 
critical that at each step, from the very beginning of a program 
through the entire lifecycle development of the technologies that we 
use to collect and store information, that we look critically at what 
we are doing and use some basic planning as we do those pro- 
grams. To us, like in the private sector, it is important information 
management and it is good ethical Government behavior. 

We have met with cooperation, really, throughout the Depart- 
ment in making that operationalized across business lines and it 
has been a very satisfactory experience. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Koontz, let me turn to you, if I can. What did the GAO find 
in terms of the security of personnel information in the GAO re- 
port? I know that you have already talked about it to some degree, 
but could you elaborate a little on that? 

Ms. Koontz. Sure. We found that the four Federal agencies that 
we reviewed had put security protections in place to deal with re- 
seller information. For example, all four of them told us that they 
had instituted passwords and other access controls to make sure 
that there wasn’t unauthorized access to reseller information. Some 
of the agencies also had restricted access to very sensitive reseller 
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information only to those personnel who have a need to use that 
kind of thing. 

Some of the law enforcement agencies as well use something 
known as cloaked logging. That is a procedure that actually masks 
the searches that law enforcement personnel do against reseller 
data so that even the vendor doesn’t know what kind of searchers 
are being done. And this is a way of protecting the integrity of the 
investigations and making sure that subjects of investigations can- 
not be tipped off as to the existence of them. 

That being said, I think Federal agencies realize that the secu- 
rity is an important component. We did not do a test of security 
controls at the four agencies we reviewed so we can’t make an as- 
sessment of the efficacy of the controls that they have in place. And 
work that we have done Government-wide on security indicates 
that we found security weaknesses in almost every area in the 24 
major agencies, including the four agencies that we reviewed. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Swire, do the same security concerns exist with Federal Gov- 
ernment’s maintenance of personal information as exist among 
commercial data companies? 

Mr. Swire. Well, many of the challenges are the same. The Gov- 
ernment uses overwhelmingly commercial software now, and they 
are using platforms and vendors that are very, very similar. 

The Federal Government has some special challenges, though. 
There are classified systems for some systems, and that is a much 
harder standard to live up to. And also the Government probably 
has lagged, despite FISMA and GISRA and these security statutes, 
it has probably lagged the private-sector best practices. It has been 
hard sometimes to get the personnel in place, it has been hard to 
get the resources. So it has been a very big challenge and the score- 
cards haven’t always been satisfactory. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. 

And finally, Mr. Pratt, I would like to turn to you. What security 
policies are in place to ensure that citizens’ information is not eas- 
ily accessible by identity thieves or computer hackers? 

Mr. Pratt. Well, I think the best baseline that we can see in 
guidance and law and regulation would be those that we find in the 
safeguards rules under Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act, which apply not — 
really are applied across the board in many of our member compa- 
nies today. So that includes technical safeguards, strategies that 
you would use simplistically — firewalls, if you have online or offline 
systems. It includes employee training, it includes employee back- 
ground screening, it includes the types of strategies discussed by 
9ie GAO in terms of, you know, password access, how quickly pass- 
words are changed and cycled through, for example. 

It includes even physical safeguards — who has access to a data 
center, who can in fact get in and potentially walk out with a hard 
drive that might contain sensitive personal information. 

So when you have the technical, the physical, as well as the em- 
ployee-based safeguards, you have, really, three legs of a key stool 
which we need to ensure is applied to really all kinds of sensitive 
personal information. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much. My time has expired, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. Cannon. The gentleman yields back. 

Mr. Nadler. The gentleman from New York, the Ranking Mem- 
ber of the Constitution Subcommittee, is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask all the panelists, given the importance of pri- 
vacy impact assessments, as Ms. Cooney stated, do you support a 
broader requirement that agencies prepare privacy impact assess- 
ments for rules involving the collection of personally identifiable in- 
formation in all Government agencies? 

Start with Ms. Cooney, then everybody else. 

Ms. Cooney. Thank you. I would say that certainly under Secu- 
rity 222 of the Homeland Security Act we read the requirement by 
Congress to really require DHS to undertake those types of pri- 
vacy — 

Mr. Nadler. No, no, clearly my question is do you think that 
Congress should extend that to other agencies? 

Ms. Cooney. We found it helpful at DHS. I am not sure what 
the Administration view is, but I can tell you from our experience 
it has been a very helpful process. 

Mr. Nadler. So you would think it a good idea to extend it to 
other agencies? 

Ms. Cooney. It may be. 

Mr. Nadler. Okay. Ms. Koontz? 

Ms. Koontz. What we found in our work is that the privacy im- 
pact assessments were not being done consistently from agency to 
agency. And that was something that concerned us very much. And 
as Ms. Cooney said very articulately, the privacy impact assess- 
ments are a very powerful tool before you start building an infor- 
mation system, before you start collecting information, in order to 
assess what the privacy implications are and then to put the con- 
trols in place up front. And to the extent that they are made pub- 
licly available, I think they contributed to 

Mr. Nadler. Are you suggesting — this is for new rules. Is it your 
suggestion that we need better enforcement of them? 

Ms. Koontz. I think we need better implementation of the exist- 
ing requirements and I think that we saw that what Homeland Se- 
curity put in their guidance to be a model that could be expanded 
to other agencies. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

Professor Swire? 

Mr. Swire. I do support broadening the PIA’s application to 
rules. I think we have used that they are a useful tool. There is 
an issue about scope. You don’t want to have it for things that only 
have a tangential relationship to a couple of people’s data. But in 
terms of enforcement, I think that goes back to having 0MB or the 
White House have a privacy office to make sure agencies aren’t 
falling down on the job. So you spread it to the rules and then you 
have some coordination across agencies. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

Mr. Pratt? 

Mr. Pratt. I think from our perspective, really, you have at DHS 
a good model for how an agency should oversee the uses of private- 
sector information as well as data that would be gathered under 
the aegis of the public agency. So to the extent that you are sug- 
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gesting other agencies that may use sensitive personal information 
might need a similar infrastructure of knowledgeable and highly 
trained individuals, that makes sense to us. Certainly in the pri- 
vate sector we have chief information privacy officers, we have the 
same types of reviews in the financial services industry that go on 
with regard to how information is used and protected and so on. 
So I don’t think that we ever have a problem with agencies under- 
standing how to protect and secure and use responsibly information 
they obtain. 

Mr. Nadler. I thank you. 

Professor, do you think we could benefit from agency privacy om- 
budsmen in other parts of the Government? 

Mr. Swire. Well, there have been efforts to spread it. I think 
there may be up to three or four different executive orders or exec- 
utive statements that say agencies are supposed to have privacy of- 
fices, but implementation has really been uneven over time. 

So there are a number of agencies that haven’t been nearly as 
institutionalized as Homeland Security and haven’t been as sys- 
tematic in 

Mr. Nadler. See, so again, as in your answer to the previous 
question, if we had an office in the White House or somewhere to 
make sure that all the agencies were complying with privacy im- 
pact statements or with having the ombudsman function properly, 
or the agency offices, whatever we want to call them, function prop- 
erly. 

Mr. Swire. I can offer some perspective from having been in that 
seat. It gives you one person to criticize by name. And that has a 
very powerful effect, seeing your name in the newspaper as a bad 
guy, and it leads you to try to get other people to cooperate and 
make it all work a little bit better. 

Mr. Nadler. It gives you a motive. 

Mr. Swire. Yeah. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

Again, Professor Swire, to the extent that data processing oper- 
ations might move overseas, what protections do we have or ought 
we have that we don’t have to extend our protections for that even- 
tuality? 

Mr. Swire. Well, this issue of overseas has been a powerful issue 
that people are looking at. I must say, I have a slightly different 
perspective because the United States complained very much when 
Europe tried to do that to us. And Europe had in a privacy direc- 
tive rules that they wouldn’t let data go to the United States, and 
we wanted to make sure that American companies could use that 
data responsibly. 

I am a step more cautious. I think it is always good to have the 
contractors under very good controls and make sure those controls 
work. I am not personally as sure that we should make a big line 
about overseas or not. 

Mr. Nadler. Could I just ask if anybody else would want to com- 
ment on that question? Ms. Cooney? 

Ms. Cooney. Thank you, Mr. Nadler. I would like to tell you that 
there is work presently going on that the Federal Government is 
very involved in, and we are included in that work in the DHS Pri- 
vacy Office, both in the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
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Development and in the APEC forum in working on cross-border 
enforcement on privacy issues. There has been some work already 
accomplished in certain areas, such as combatting spam, and that 
has been fairly effective. 

What we have found so far is that it is not done solely by privacy 
practitioners or privacy enforcement officers, but it might be done 
by consumer protection folks in certain areas, criminal law enforce- 
ment in others, privacy professionals working together. 

So I would want you to know that that is an active part of the 
agenda that we are working on as Federal partners in that. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. Anybody else? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. The gentleman yields back. 

Mr. Franks, the gentleman from Arizona, is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Franks. Well, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to direct this to anyone at the — in fact, I would like, 
maybe, for everyone to take a shot at it. I am wondering, in terms 
of what really are the challenges that we face to keep people’s data 
secret and accurate, is it more of a policy issue that needs to be 
changed here from Congress, or is it more of a mechanical issue of 
just the reality that, with the expansion of computer technology 
and all of the different things that happen today, is it more of a 
technology challenge or is it more of a policy challenge? 

Mr. Pratt. I will take a first stab at this. First of all, I do think 
that in this country we need to protect, under the rule of law, sen- 
sitive personal information no matter who gathers it. Some of the 
different laws that we have discussed in our testimony, which are 
also accounted for in the GAO report, do deal with sectors of busi- 
ness in this country where we have to secure and protect that in- 
formation. The Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act information safeguards 
rules are a good example. 

Certainly our membership has testified before several different 
Committees saying that information safeguards standards should 
apply to anybody who is going to gather sensitive personal informa- 
tion such as my name and my address and my Social Security 
number in that combination. 

I think there are several effects to that, by the way. First of all, 
fewer folks will gather that information. They will think about it 
first. And that is good, because they should. And if they are going 
to gather it, they should protect it under that three-legged stool we 
have discussed. And I think in doing so, it does create an enforce- 
ment mechanism also, where there is failure in the marketplace. 
We think those are all good outcomes that could result from the en- 
actment of law that would do that. There are several Committees 
that are focused on that now that I think would move forward with 
an effective program for protecting sensitive personal information. 

It is also education, though. And I would say within the last 5 
years, certainly the last decade, what we know and think about as 
information security is very different than it was 10 years ago. And 
certainly the velocity of change with technology makes it very chal- 
lenging. 

Mr. Swire. I think it is very much a policy issue where the hard 
things come in. There is a lot of consensus on data security. You 
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can get pretty much everyone to agree on the list. But which data 
is the right data to use? And this IRS example from my testimony 
is one example. Should your tax preparation agency be able to re- 
sell your data or not? They can have perfect security, it is just a 
question of whether that company should be reselling it or not. 
That is a policy decision. That is where I think a lot of the work 
has to happen. 

Mr. Franks. Ms. Cooney? 

Ms. Cooney. Thank you. I think the point that I would like to 
make is that the process of data security and information security 
practices is not one-size-fits-all and it is not a one-step process. It 
is an iterative process. I think Mr. Pratt’s reference to the GLBA 
safeguards rule is very important and that those general guidelines 
can be used across Government systems as well as in the private 
sector, keeping in mind, as they require it, that it is an iterative 
process and you need to keep looking at your process both from a 
technology standpoint, from a personnel standpoint, and from a 
policy standpoint in terms of why do you need to keep this data 
and is it the right data to keep. 

On the accuracy issues, and it somewhat answers your question, 
in terms of the application of the Fair Information Practices prin- 
ciples to data accuracy in the private sector for commercial re- 
sellers, whether all those principles should apply or would easily 
apply is something that could be discussed. But certainly a focus 
on allowing individuals some access to their information to correct 
the information really should be looked at, because originally that 
information would have been collected for very different purposes. 
Many citizens may not even know that a data aggregator has their 
information. And it is a matter of fairness as well as carefulness 
with the information. 

Mr. Franks. So just to expand on your thought there, much like 
the credit data that we access, you are convinced that something 
along those lines for generalized data, that the consumer would al- 
ways have the right to ascertain what that was, or at least in non- 
security issues? 

Ms. Cooney. Right. In many circumstances, when it doesn’t 
touch law enforcement or national security in particular, although 
even in our case we need to be very concerned on our end in the 
Federal Government to check on data accuracy. 

Mr. Franks. My time is almost gone. Mr. Pratt, let me skip 
quickly to you, sir. With the proliferation of ID theft, a lot of times 
you can identify a particular culprit. Is this escape of data hap- 
pening mostly in Government databases or is it private databases? 
Is there any one — is it just generalized or is there some kind of 
particular area where we are hemorrhaging? 

Mr. Pratt. It is difficult to pin it down. Certainly, for example, 
it could be as simple as somebody driving down the street at the 
right time of the month to pick up your mail, so you have some- 
thing as simple as mailbox fraud. We saw last year about 50 per- 
cent of all the media coverage focused on universities that were los- 
ing sensitive personal information, I think probably because they 
were at that time using Social Security numbers as student ID. I 
think a lot of universities have begun to change that practice. 

So no, sir, I don’t think there is any one place you can go. 
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To your point, by the way, about the Fair Credit Reporting Act 
and having access, let me just say it this way. The Fair Credit Re- 
porting Act is a terrible title for the law because, in fact, the law 
applies to any kind of eligibility decision. So any time data is used 
to deny me something, I can’t get it, I have a right of access. I have 
a right to correct it. I have a right to expect that it was accurate 
in the first place. I have private rights to enforce, I expect the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to enforce. State attorneys general to en- 
force. 

So I think it is very important. That was one of the issues we 
had with the way the report was structured, is you might walk 
away from that thinking that there was not this very, very broad- 
based law that said whether it is my employment application, my 
application to purchase a home, my application to get a cellular 
phone account, my application to obtain a utility — no matter how 
and where a consumer report is used, not a credit report but a con- 
sumer report — I have all of those rights that we have just begun 
to discuss. So I do think we have a law on the books that is quite 
a bit broader than maybe the title would imply. 

Mr. Franks. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. The gentleman yields back. 

Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I guess my first question is a little more basic. Who are we talk- 
ing about? Who are these resellers? 

Ms. Koontz. I assume you mean the names of the companies? 

Mr. Scott. Well, if you want to leave the names out, just de- 
scribe them. 

Ms. Koontz. For our study, we defined information resellers as 
being businesses that collect and aggregate information, personal 
information about individuals and make them available to con- 
sumers. So it is rather broad. 

Mr. Scott. To consumers or to businesses? 

Ms. Koontz. And to businesses, yes. To their customers. 

Mr. Scott. The purpose for which you are gathering the data can 
vary depending on what it is going to be used for. You could be just 
compiling a mailing list. Is that what you are talking about? 

Ms. Koontz. I think we are talking about information resellers 
who then collect this information and then they convert it into in- 
formation products, some of which are used for marketing, some of 
which are used for other purposes. 

Mr. Scott. Well, if you are using it for marketing you can get 
a list that would be interested — where a certain product would be 
interested in marketing to that group of people. 

Ms. Koontz. Mm-hm. 

Mr. Scott. Could be 80 percent accurate, but that is good 
enough for mass mailing. Because it is better than kind of satura- 
tion mailing. You knocked off 75 percent of the people you don’t 
want to mail to. Are we talking about that, too? 

Ms. Koontz. Well, that is some of it. Some of it is for marketing 
purposes. But I think you have hit on a key point that we talked 
about in our report, is that the privacy principles basically talk 
about accuracy for a specific purpose. And the specific purpose in 
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this case is often determined by the user. So it is difficult for the 
reseller to assure the degree of accuracy for a particular purpose 
because they are not the ones that are determining that purpose. 

Mr. Scott. Well, you don’t care whether it is accurate or not if 
all they are going to do is just mass mail. If the Government gets 
hold of it, it is going to take some adverse action based on this kind 
of superficial dragnet where you come in and gather up a lot of 
names, most of which would be in the category you are aiming at, 
where the person gathering the data didn’t have any interest in ac- 
curacy. So what do you do in that case? Is that the information we 
are talking about? 

Ms. Koontz. That is part of the information that we are talking 
about. There are all kinds of information products that are offered 
by resellers. And I think it does put more of a, shall we say, an 
obligation, too. In this case we are talking about the use of these 
data products by Federal agencies and it puts, I think, an obliga- 
tion on the part of the Federal agency to determine that the accu- 
racy is appropriate for the use that they are using it for. Which is, 
for example, the reason that law enforcement corroborates this in- 
formation with other sources before they take any action against 
an individual. 

Mr. Scott. Is the information subject to the Freedom of Informa- 
tion? 

Ms. Koontz. I don’t know. 

Mr. Swire. There is a privacy exception to the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act and it often would prevent a Freedom of Information 
Act request from going through. 

Mr. Scott. To get the whole list? 

Mr. Swire. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. If you are doing law enforcement activities, do I un- 
derstand that the Levy Guidelines are no longer in effect, where 
you had to actually be investigating a crime before you started 
gathering information on people? Professor? 

Mr. Swire. Yes, that is correct. They were changed very substan- 
tially after 9/11. 

Mr. Scott. Before 9/11, before you started gathering information 
on people and setting up dossiers, you had to actually be inves- 
tigating a crime, not just gathering information. Is that right? 

Mr. Swire. There were detailed predicates for each stage as the 
investigation went further, yes. 

Mr. Scott. And that is no longer in effect, so the Government 
is now just gathering information? 

Mr. Swire. There are guidelines that Attorney General Ashcroft 
issued. I have read them, but I don’t have them clearly in my head. 
They are quite a bit more permissive, because the idea is share 
data and use data more intensively. 

Mr. Scott. Professor, did I understand you to say there is some 
idea that you could actually sell tax records? 

Mr. Swire. Well, this was actually a subject of a public hearing 
today somewhere else in town. But H&R Block or any other tax 
preparer, under the proposed rule, would be allowed to sell tax 
records or databases of tax records for the first time to outside par- 
ties. 

Mr. Scott. That is records that they prepared? 
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Mr. Swire. That they prepared for you as the taxpayer. If you 
signed off, as one of your signatures to them, they would then he 
able to resell that. 

It got quite a press hit a couple of weeks ago, when people found 
out about it. And deserves to. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. The gentleman yields back. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz, did you have questions? 

Good. Thank you. The Ranking Member is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. Mr. Watt? 

Mr. Watt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Koontz, I know you all did the study and you are not doing 
policy, but I particularly wanted to hear from you and Mr. Pratt 
about whether you thought that Professor Swire’s suggestion that 
we reinstitute a privacy officer in the White House that has kind 
of umbrella authority from agency to agency, whether you think 
that is a good idea, whether there are particular good pros to doing 
that or particular bad cons to doing that. 

I will ask that question of you, if you can address it from a policy 
perspective. And I would like to get Mr. Pratt’s view on it, too. 

Ms. Koontz. We haven’t studied the question of the need for a 
privacy officer in 0MB or in the Executive Office of the President. 
I can see, though, that the idea probably has some merit, in terms 
of further discussion, as a way of having a focal point for privacy 
issues and the Federal Government. I mean, I think we have seen 
some benefits from, for example, within the Department of Home- 
land Security, where you have a highly placed official who has a 
broad privacy responsibility, and that seems to be something that 
is useful in terms of looking at these policy issues. 

Mr. Watt. Mr. Pratt? 

Mr. Pratt. Our association hasn’t actually studied that same 
question any more — so I suspect — than the GAO. My first reaction 
is that sometimes centralization can be a red flag, because you 
start to remove the expertise and the knowledge you might need. 
So the knowledge you might need in HHS might be different than 
the knowledge you might need in DHS. 

So I don’t know if a — just off the top of my head, I don’t know 
if a central office would make things better or if it is just simply 
important to make sure that there are knowledgeable professionals 
who are thinking about data use issues on an agency-by-agency 
basis. 

And of course Federal Trade Commission has established its new 
division, which does focus on information use and identity theft 
issues as well as 

Mr. Watt. Who is that? I am sorry. 

Mr. Pratt. The Federal Trade Commission has established a 
new division under the Bureau of Consumer Protection, which fo- 
cuses specifically on information protection and identity theft. So 
there is an office there that focuses on data flows in that regard. 

Mr. Watt. Under what authority is it doing that, and is that 

Mr. Pratt. It is not the same principle. It isn’t the same prin- 
ciple as an omnibus individual, if you will, at the level of the White 
House. They really oversee — their scope of authority would be no 
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broader than the FTC’s scope of authority generally in the market- 
place. 

Mr. Watt. Do you concede that despite the concerns, the poten- 
tial on the downside that maybe having a more consistent set of 
principles across the Government would be facilitated by this sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. Pratt. I don’t know yet because, again, one of the difficulties 
we have even had with the GAO report, and we certainly appre- 
ciate the hard work that the researchers did in putting it together, 
it demonstrates one of the difficulties, and that is we feel that the 
GAO took the principles and applied them too monolithically across 
something called an information reseller. And really, to Mr. Scott’s 
question, I suppose information resellers are consumer reporting 
agencies. They may be financial institutions under the Gramm- 
Leach-Bliley Act, consumer reporting agencies under the Fair Cred- 
it Reporting Act. So I don’t know if centralizing expertise works 
better than just simply making sure that you have knowledgeable 
individuals operating at an agency level. 

Again, I think also I am probably not in the best position to dis- 
cuss the effectiveness of the current operation of the Privacy Act 
or the 0MB guidelines that implement that. It is probably the do- 
main of Professor Swire. 

Mr. Watt. Professor Swire, there was a lot of debate about, when 
this Privacy and Civil Liberties Oversight Board was set up, about 
whether it should have subpoena power. I know that the Agency 
just got structured in February — I mean the people who were ap- 
pointed. But can you just give us kind of the pros and cons of — 
or maybe better, even, what are the real problems with not having 
subpoena power? 

Mr. Swire. Well, there are various jobs the Privacy and Civil 
Liberties Board could do. One of them is to be inside the executive 
branch during clearance, when they are trying to figure out how do 
you do a new program. And I don’t think subpoena power is needed 
for that. That is talking to the people, being in the room, building 
confidence that the board can help. 

When it comes to finding out if there are problems out there in 
the agencies, there is a question of how you find that out. One way 
is to go to the IGs, right. We have Inspectors General, and espe- 
cially if we have some good whistleblower protections so the people 
are allowed to talk to the IGs, then that may be one way to do the 
investigation. 

If you think that is not working, then you look around, who else 
might do it? It could be the Department of Justice, but you have 
to have a good step toward a criminal investigation. If you don’t 
have that, then maybe somebody else, like this board, with sub- 
poena power might be your best chance to find problems in the 
agencies and do something about it. 

It really has to do with whether the IG system is working, be- 
cause they were supposed to be the ones to subpoena, and whether 
you need a second look with some expertise. 

Mr. Watt. Can I just ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

Ms. Cooney, how is your office going to coordinate with this Pri- 
vacy and Civil Liberties Oversight Board? How do you see these 
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two things meshing together, Homeland Security and this oversight 
board? 

Ms. Cooney. Sure. Under the oversight board there actually is 
a Privacy and Civil Liberties Officer for the DNI. We coordinate 
with that Privacy and Civil Liberties Officer now, Alex Joel, in a 
very cooperative way. As he is setting up his operation, he has 
come to DHS to ask us what our experience has been, for advice 
on the startup. And we are working very closely right now, along 
with others, including the new Privacy and Civil Liberties Officer 
and DOJ and others, on building in a privacy architecture for the 
information sharing environment across the Federal Government. 

So I think it is going to be a very collaborative process and it has 
been very positive so far. 

Mr. Watt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. I would like, before I ask a couple of questions 
here, I would like to thank the panel for being here today. It think 
this report is very, very helpful, Ms. Koontz, and you have done a 
remarkable job in helping us to understand it. 

Ms. Cooney, we appreciate what you have done. Can I just ask, 
are you coordinating with the people at Justice that are setting up 
the same process that you are doing? Could you comment on that 
briefly? 

Ms. Cooney. Yes, we are. Actually, before the appointment of the 
Privacy and Civil Liberties Officer there, we worked, really, for sev- 
eral months before that in providing advice in terms of our experi- 
ence, our budget, the type of personnel that we have hired, which 
is quite multi-disciplinary. And as Mr. Pratt noted, it takes exper- 
tise along a wide range of areas. We have technology experts, we 
have policy experts, we coordinate closely with our Office of the 
General Counsel on legal issues. And I am very proud to say we 
have a Chief Counsel to the Privacy Office, who is embedded with 
us, reporting to our General Counsel, so that is very cooperative. 

We have a compliance team that has a private-sector back- 
ground. We have folks who had enforcement and compliance expe- 
rience in the Government realm. We have international. All of 
those things are really needed if your agency does work across a 
wide scope and has a lot of different dynamic programs. 

We have shared that type of information with the Department of 
Justice. And since Jane Horvath has joined the Department of Jus- 
tice, we have met several times, e-mail, talk about issues. And I 
think that is the way it should be, and we are happy to do that. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, I — you know, if you look at DHS, which is 
hard to do because it is so big — it takes the Almighty to com- 
prehend it, and I am not sure it would take the Almighty, but it 
is beyond my capacity to understand the Department of Justice. It 
seems to me that the idea, and I guess it goes to your comment, 
Mr. Pratt, that having a decentralized process may be helpful. 

But Professor Swire, we appreciate your comments and look for- 
ward to working with you on what a of a — how we would sort of 
oversee this whole process. I think it is vitally important that we 
take these huge, monstrous organizations and get them thinking 
about what they do, and then cumulate activity rather than man- 
dating it. But at some point, you have to have some kind of over- 
arching oversight of that. So we will revisit that. 
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Mr. Pratt, can I ask a couple of questions of you? The GAO has 
reported that information resellers generally allow individuals lim- 
ited access to correct their personal information. Why can’t individ- 
uals get data about themselves corrected when it is wrong? And if 
the consumer reporting agencies are able to accommodate such cor- 
rections, as they are required by the Fair Credit Reporting Act, 
why can’t information resellers do likewise? 

Mr. Pratt. Really, it depends. Again, it is just taking that Fair 
Information Practice, and then we have to walk through the var- 
ious products that it might apply to. So as you say, consumer re- 
ports, absolutely. Those reports are used to deny me access to a 
benefit or service. And that is one of the basic fair information 
principles we are working off of If I can’t get something because 
information has told the user that I should not get the credit, I 
should not drive off the car lot with the car, then that makes sense 
to us and we understand that. 

A fraud prevention product is another type of data product that 
is used. A fraud prevention product, were we to disclose it, would 
mean we are disclosing the recipe, because we would be disclosing 
the various data elements which are cross-matched which raise a 
yellow flag. 

Now, a fraud prevention product doesn’t deny me access, but it 
probably slows me down. Somebody is going to ask me more ques- 
tions. You know. Congressman Cannon, are you really who you say 
you are; can I have another item of identification from you to make 
sure that you are who you say you are. 

And I think that is also true of some of the investigative tools 
that we have, location tools. In other words, a location tool really 
just — and I have seen some about me, where it will show where I 
have lived previously. And so it is not really — it just says you lived 
in Houston, Texas, for a period of time, one of your friends now 
lives in Los Angeles. It really just shows an investigator how they 
might candidly conduct a national security investigation were I ap- 
plying for a national security level of clearance. So that is a dif- 
ferent kind of tool. 

So accuracy and how you apply accuracy really pivots, I think, 
off of that. 

In terms of correction, though, public records are a particular 
challenge. Because if you have a court record and you have simply 
taken that same image data and put it into a national database, 
the real key to correcting that is to make sure the consumer knows 
how to get back to the court in order to correct the information in 
the first place. Because if you don’t correct it at the courthouse, it 
is still publicly available, there are is still a Web site from which 
you can obtain it, and in fact all you have done is fix the inter- 
mediate source. 

And by the way, that principle was corrected in the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act to ensure that a reseller in the context of a consumer 
reporting agency, where access and correction do apply, that the 
consumer would be referred back to the data source in order to cor- 
rect it at the source rather than to try to correct it at the mid level. 

Mr. Cannon. Let me just get one more question before my time 
expires. 
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When a data breach occurs, shouldn’t an information reseller be 
required to notify those whose information was compromised? And 
if so, how should notification take place? What follow-ups, if any, 
should be required of information resellers to monitor compromised 
information? 

Mr. Pratt. Well, I don’t know that we think about it in terms 
of information resellers. There are several different bills that have 
been worked on by various Committees, and the fundamental ques- 
tion is, when you have a certain type of information that we tend 
to think of as sensitive personal information — If I have secured it 
in the first place, of course, I have done the right thing. If for some 
reason my security protocols have failed, yes, we think that there 
is a risk of identity theft, a significant risk of identity theft. Abso- 
lutely. 

The reason we make that distinction, Mr. Chairman, is because 
there are cases where a laptop is stolen, but when you do the 
forensics on the laptop, you determine that it was really stolen in 
order to just simply fence the laptop. And in fact it was never 
opened, it was never started back up again, nobody ever looked at 
the data, the hard drive wasn’t tampered with. So notifying a thou- 
sand consumers that their data was on a hard drive of a laptop 
that was stolen that was never dealt with from a technology per- 
spective probably creates false positives which move consumers 
away from really being proactive. 

So we think the key to good notices is the trigger — when should 
I do it so that you and I as consumers really can act on other rights 
that we should have. 

Mr. Cannon. Of course the question does occur, who makes that 
judgment? 

Mr. Pratt. It is a difficult one, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you. 

We appreciate your being here today. Since we don’t have, I don’t 
think, any further questions, we will now stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:21 p.m., the Subcommittees adjourned.] 
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United States Government Accomitability Office 
Washington, D.C. 20548 


April 4, 2006 

Congressional Committees: 

Recent security breaches at large information resellers, such as 
ChoicePoint and LexisNexLs, have highlighted the extent to which such 
companies collect and disseminate personal information. ' Infonuation 
resellers are companies that collect information, including personal 
information about consumers, from a wide variety of sources for the 
purpose of reselling such information to their customers, which include 
both private-sector businesses and government agencies. Before advanced 
computerized techniques made aggregating and disseminating such 
information relatively easy, much personal information was less accessible, 
being stored in paper-based public records at courthouses and other 
government offices or in the files of nonpublic businesses. However, 
information resellers have now amassed extensive amounts of personal 
information about lar ge numbers of Americans, and federal agencies 
access this information for a variety of reasons. Federal agency use of such 
information is governed primar ily by the Privacy Act of 1974,“ which 
requires that the use of personal information be limited to predefined 
purposes and involve only inhumation germane to those purposes. 

The provisions of the Privacy Act are largely based on a set of principles for 
protecting the privacy <md security of personal information, known as the 
Fair Information Practices, w'hich were first proposed in 1973 by a U.S. 
government advisory committee.^ These principles, now wddely accepted, 
include 


^F<>r T>iirpc>ses of this report, the temi personal intbnnation encompasses all infonnation 
iis-soeiiilol willi an individual, including bolh LdociUfyLng and nuiddciiLifyiii^ inforiiiiiliun. 
PeisonaHy identifying information, wtuch can be used to locate or identift' an iiidhidual, 
IticIikIps such things as names, atlases, and agency-assigned case mnnbeis. .X'on iiientifyiytfi 
personal irtfomialion includes such things as age, education, finances, ciiiuinal histoiy, 
physical altributes, and gender. 

^lePrh'acy Act of 1974, Pub. L. No. 9:t-.)79, 88 Stat.. 1898 (codified as ainenried at 5T'.S.('. § 
.552a.} provides safeguards against an invasion of privacy through I he misuse of records l),v 
tcdcjal agencies and allows citizens lo lc;uii liow Iticir pcrsoiud inl(.>nii<ilion is cuilccled, 
maiiilaiiie<l, used, and disseiiiirialetl hy Ihe re<leial governmetil. 

“Congress used the committee’s final report as a basis for crafting the Pilvacy Act of 197 1. 
See Hecords, Computers and the Rights of Citizens: Rtpoi'l of the Seoretary's Advisory 
Committee on Automated Personal Data Systeins fWaslungti:>n, D.C.: U.S. Dctiailincnt of 
Health, Educaiicui, and Welfare, July 1973). 
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• collection linutation, 

• data quality, 

• purpose specification, 

• use limitation, 

• security safeguards, 

• openness, 

• indi\1dual participation, and 

• accountability/' 

Tliese principles, with some variation, are used by organizations to address 
privacy considerations in their business practices and are also the basis of 
privacy laws and related policies in many countries, including the United 
States, Germany, Sweden, Australia, New Zealand, and the European 
Union. 

Given recent events involving information resellers and federal agencies' 
use of information obtained from these resellers, you asked us to review 
hovF selected federal agencies use such information. Specifically, our 
objectives were to detennine (1) how the Departments of Justice, 
Homeland Security (DHS), and State and the Social Security 
Administration (SSA) are making use of personal information obtained 
through contracts with information resellers; (2) the extent to w'hich 
information resellers providing personal information to these agencies 
have policies and practices in place that reflect the Fair Information 
Practices; and (3) the extent to which these agencies have policies and 
practices in place for the handling of personal data from resellers that 
reflect the Fair Information Practices. 

To address our first objective, we analyzed fiscal year 2005 contracts and 
other vehicles for the acquisition of personal information from information 
resellers by DHS, Justice, State, and SSA to identify their purpose, scope, 
and value. We obtained additional intbrination on these contracts and uses 


^Descriptions of these principles are drown in table 2. 
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in discussions with agency officials to easure that all relevant information 
had been provided to us. 

To address our second objective, we reviewed documentation from five 
major information resellers” and conducted site visits at three of them** to 
obtain information on privacy and security policies and procedures and 
compared these with the Fair Information Pr actices. In conducting our 
analysis, we identified the extent to which reseller practices were 
consistent with the key privacy principles of the Fair Information 
Practices. We also assessed the potential effect of any inconsistencies; 
how'ever, w'e did not attempt to make determinations of whether or how 
information reseller practices should change. Such determinations are a 
matter of policy based on balancing the public’s right to privacy with the 
value of services pro\'ided by resellers to customers such as government 
agencies. We determined that the fwe resellers we reviewed accounted for 
most of the contract value of personal information obtained from resellers 
in fiscal year 2005 by the four agencies we reviewed. We did not evaluate 
the effectiveness of resellers' information security programs. 

To address our third objective, we identified and evaluated agency 
guidelines and management policies and procedures governing the use of 
personal information obtained from information resellers and compared 
these to the Fair Infoi ination Practices. We also conducted interviews at 
the four agencies with senior agency officials designated for privacy issues 
as vpell as officials of the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) to 
obtain their view's on the applicability of federal privacy law's and related 
guidance to agency use of information resellers. We performed our work 
from May 2005 to March 2006 in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area; 
little Rock, Arkansas; Alpharetta, Georgia; and Miamisburg, Ohio. Our 
work was performed in accordance with generally accepted government 
auditing standards. Our objectiv'es, scope, and methodology are discussed 
in more detail in appendix I. 


Jive inforniiiQoii rcscUcrs we reviewed were CiioicePuiiil, LexisNcxis, Acxioiii, lUui & 
Unulslreel., aiid WesL While (.hese resellers were nil rejjorled by I'edeml H.gerudes Ix) he 
sources oC personal iiilumialiuii, liieir biisincs.scs viir.v. A diseussioii ol IJiis v;ui<uice in 
tnisincss practices appears in the background section of this report. Our results inay not 
apply to oUicricseUcrs wlio do very lilUc or no business wiLli liiese rerlerid agencies. 

“OlKacePoint, LexisNexis, and AcxlonL 
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R6SllltS in Bri6f fiscal year 2005, Justice, DHS, State, and SSA reported using personal 

information from information resellers for a variety of purposes, including 
law enforcement, counterterrorism, fraud prevention, and debt collection. 
Taken together, approximateiy 91 percent of planned spending on resellers 
reported by the agencies for fiscal year 2005 was for law enforcement (69 
percent) or counterterrorism (22 percent). For example, components of die 
Department of Justice (the largest user of resellers) made use of such 
information for criminal investigations, location of witnesses and fugitives, 
research of assets held by individuals of interest, and detection of fraud in 
prescription drug transactions. Examples of uses by the DHS include 
immigration fraud detection and border screening programs, SSA and State 
acquire personal information from information resellers for fraud detection 
and investigation, identity verification, and benefit eligibility 
determination. The four agencies obtained personal information from 
resellers primar ily through two general-purpose goveminentwide contract 
vehicles — ^the Federal Supply Schedule of the General Services 
Administration (GSA) and the Library of Congress's Federal Library and 
Information Network. Collectively, the four agencies reported 
approximately $30 million' in fiscal year 2005 in contractual arrangements 
with information resellers that enabled the acquisition and use of personal 
information. 

The major information resellers that do business with the federal agencies 
we reviewed have practices in place to protect privacy, but these measures 
are not fully consistent with the Fmr Information Practices, For example, 
the nature of the information reseller busineas is lar gely at odds with the 
principles of collection limiuition, daUx Quolily, purpose speciPicaikni, 
and vse HmH/xtion. These principles center on limiting the collection ;md 
use of perst)nal information, and they link data qu<dity (e.g., accuracy) 
requirements to these limitations. Resellers said they believe it may not be 
appropriate or practical for them to fully adhere to these principles 
because they do not obtain their information directly from individuals. In 
fact, the information reseller industry is based on multipurpose 


"niisliguic may Include uses dial do nol involve peisuiiaJ iiil'ornuilioii. ExcepL lor uisUuices 
wJicTo reported use was primarily for legal rcsc‘ai'ch, agency officials were unable to 
scparalc Lhe dollar values associated willi use ofpoisoiial inlbmiiiLioii Jiom uses l(.>r oLlier 
lanposcs (e.g., LcjdsNcxis and West provide new’s and legal ivscai'ch in addition to public 
records). 
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collection and use of personal and other information^ infonnation from 
multiple sources. In mai^v cases, resellers take steps that address aspects 
of the Fair Infonnation Practices. For example, resellers reported that they 
have taken steps recently to improve their security safeguards, and they 
generally inform the public about key privacy principles and policies 
(relevant to the opermess principle). However, resellers generally limit the 
extent to which individuals can gain acc^s to personal information held 
about themselves as well as the extent to which inaccurate information 
confined in their databases can be conected or deleted (relevant to the 
individml parUcipalion principle). 

Agency practices for handling personal information acquired from 
information resellers reflected the principles of the Fair Information 
Practices in four cases and in the other four did not. Specifically; regarding 
the lim lUxtUm, data quMity, me UrrdUitimi, and security 

syfnfunrds principles, agency practices generally reflected the Fair 
Information Practices. For example, regarding the dAita (lualUy principle 
that data should be accurate, cunent, and complete, as needed for the 
defined purpose, law enforcement agencies (including the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the U.S. Secret Service) generally reported that they 
corroborate infonnation obtained from resellers to ensure that it is 
accurate when it is used as part of an investigation. 

Regarding other principles, how'ever, agency practices were uneven. 
Specifically, agencies did not always have practices in place to fully address 
the purpose spaufication, individiad pfitticrpation. ope’uness, and 
acvoanUibility principles with regard to use of reseller information. For 
«cample, 

• although agencies noti^ the public through Federal Register notices 
and published privacy impact assessments that they collect personal 
information from various sources, they do not always indicate 
specifically that information resellers are among those sources, and 

• some agencies lack robust audit mechanisms to ensure that use of 
personal information from information resellers is for permissible 


“ill cerlaiii clicuiiisUuiccs, lavvs rcsLricI Ihe coUocUoii iuid use ul spcciJic Jdiids ol pcrsoiiiJ 
informatioiL For example, the Fair Credit Reporting Act legiUatcs access to and use of 
consimier information under certain circumstances. 
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purposes, reflecting an uneven application of the accovviabilily 
principle. 

Contributing to the uneven application of the Fair Information Practices 
are ambiguities in guidance from 0MB regarding the applicability of 
privacy requirements to federal agency uses of reseller information. In 
addition, agencies generally lack policies that specifically address these 
uses. 

The Congress should consider the extent to which infonnation resellers 
should adhere to the Fair Information Practices. We are also 
recommending that the Director, 0MB, revise privacy guidance to claiily 
the applicability of requirements for public notices and privacy impact 
assessments to agency use of personal information from resellers and 
direct agencies to review their uses of such infonnation to ensure it is 
explicitly referenced in privacy notices and assessments, Further, we are 
recommending that agencies develop specific policies for the use of 
personal information from resellers. 

We obtirined written comments on a draft of this report from Justice, DHS, 
SSA, and Stale. We also received comments via E-mail from 0MB. 
Comments from Justice, DHS, SSA, and State are reproduced in 
appendixes III to VI, respectively. Justice, DHS, SSA, and 0MB all generally 
agreed with the report and described actions initiated to address our 
recommendations. In its comments, Justice reconunended that prior to 
issuance of ai^y new or revised policy, careful consideration be given to its 
impact on Justice. We believe the policy clarifications we are proposing are 
unlikely to result in an adverse impact on law enforcement activities at 
Justice. Justice and SSA also provided technical comments, which were 
incorporated in the final report as apptx)priate. 

State interpreted our draft report to “rest on the premise that records from 
‘information resellers’ should be accorded special treatment when 
compared with sensitive information from other sources.” State also 
indicated that it does not distinguish between types of information or 
soimces of information in complying with privacy law's. How'ever, our 
report does not suggest that data from resellers should receive special 
treatment. Instead, our report takes the w'idely accepted Fair Information 
Practices as a univ'ersal benchmark of priv’acy protections and assesses 
agency practices in comparison with them. 
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We also obtained comments on excerpts of our draft report from the five 
information resellers we reviewed. Several resellers raised concerns 
regarding the version of the Fair Information Practices we used to assess 
their practices, stating their view tliat it was more appropriate for 
organizations that collection information directly from consumers and that 
they were not legally bound to adliere to the Fair Information Practices. As 
discussed in our report, the version of the Fair Information Practices w'e 
used has been widely adopted and cited within the federal government as 
well as internationally. Further, we use it as an analytical framework for 
identifying potential privacy i&sues for further consideration by Congress— 
not as criteria for strict compliance. Resellers also stated that the draft did 
not hike into account that public record information is open to all for any 
use not prohibited by state or federal law. However, we believe it is not 
clear that individuals give up all privacy rights to personal information 
contained in public records, and we believe it is important to assess the 
status of privacy protections for all personal information being offered 
commercially to the government so that informed policy decision can be 
made about the appropriate balance between resellers’ services and the 
public’s right to privacy. Resellers also offered technical comments, which 
were incoiporjited in the final report as appropriate. 


Background 


Before advanced computerized techniques for aggregating, analyzing, and 
disseminating data came into widespread use, personal information 
contained in paper-based public records at courtliouses or otlier 
government offices was relatively ditficult to obtain, usually r equiring a 
personal visit to inspect the records. Nonpublic information, such as 
personal Information contained in product registrations, insurance 
applications, and other business records, was also generally inaccessible. 
In recent years, however, advances in technology have spawned 
information reseller businesses that systematically collect extensive 
amounts of personal information from a wide variety of sources and make 
it available electronically over the Internet and by other means to 
customers in both government and the priwite sector. This automation of 
the collection and aggregation of multiple-source data, combined with the 
ease and speed of its retriev'al, hav^ diamatically reduced the time and 
effort needed to obtain infonnation of this type. Among the primary 
ciLStomers of information resellers are financial institutions (including 
insurance companies), retailers, law offices, telecommunications and 
technology companies, and marketing firms. 
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We use the term “information resellers” to refer to businesses that vary in 
many ways but have in common the fact that they collect and aggregate 
personal information from multiple sources and make it available to their 
customers. These businesses do not all focus exclusively on aggregating 
and reselling personal information. For example, Dun & Bradstreet 
primarily provides information on commercial enterprises for the purpose 
of contributing to decision making regarding those enterprises. In doing so, 
it may supply personal information about individuals associated with those 
commercial enterprises. To a certain extent, the activities of information 
resellers nuiy also overlap with the functions of consumer reporting 
agencies, also known as credit bureaus — entities that collect and sell 
information about individuals’ creditworthiness, among other things. As is 
discussed further below, to the extent that infonnation reseller’s perform 
the functions of consumer reporting agencies, they are subject to 
legislation specifically addressing that industry, particularly the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act. 

Information resellers obtain personal information from many different 
sources. Generally, three types of information are collected: public records, 
publicly aviiilable information, and nonpublic infonnation, 

• Public records are a primary source of information about consumers, 
available to anyone, and can be obtained from governmental entities. 
What constitutes public records is dependent upon state and federal 
laws, but genei-ally these include birth and death records, propeny 
records, tax lien records, motor vehicle registrations, voter 
regist-rations, licensing records, and court, records (including criminal 
records, baidcruptcy filings, civil case files, and legal judgments). 

• Pu-blUiy amiUilAe InformatUm is information not found in public 
records but nevertheless publicly av'ailable through otlier sources. 
These sources include telephone directories, business directories, print 
publications such as classified ads or magazines, Internet sites, and 
other sources accessible by the general public. 

• No7ipublic in/onmlicni is derived from proprietary or nonpublic 
sources, such as credit header data,** product warranty registrations, and 


‘‘Crcdil header dala an; Iheiionliiuiiicialidculilyiii^ iiitunualiuii JuL-aled <iL llie lop ota eredil 
report, such as name, current and prior addresses, telephoric number, aiid Social Secaulty 
number. 
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Other application information provided to private businesses directly by 
consumers. 

Private sector businesses rely on information resellers for information to 
support, a variety of activities, such as 

• conducting pre-employment background checks on prospective 
employees, 

• verifying individuals’ identities by reviewing records of their personal 
information; 

• marketing commercial products to consumers matching specified 
demographic characteristics; and 

• preventing financial fraud by examining insurance, asset, and other 
financial record information. 

Topically, while information resellers may collect and maintain personal 
information in a variety of databases, they provide their customers with a 
single, consolidated online source for a broad array of personal 
information. Figure 1 illustrates how information is collected from multiple 
sources and ultimately accessed by customers, including government 
agencies, through contractual agreements. 
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Figure 1 : Typical Information Flow through Resellers to Government Customers 



In addition to providing consolidated access to personal information 
through Internet-based Web sites, information resellers offer a variety of 
products tailored to the specific needs of various lines of business. For 
example, an insurance company could obtain different products covering 
police and accident reports, insurance carrier information, vehicle owner 
verification or claims history, or online public records. Typically, services 
offered to law enforcement officers include more information — including 
sensitive information, such as full Social Security numbers and driver’s 
license numbers — than is offered to other customers. 


Federal Laws and Guidance 
Govern Use of Personal 
Information in Federal 
Agencies 


There is no single federal law that governs all use or disclosure of personal 
information. Instead, U.S. law includes a number of separate statutes that 
provide privacy protections for information used for specific purposes or 
maintained by specific types of entities. The major requirements for the 
protection of personal privacy by federal agencies come from two laws, the 
Privacy Act of 1974 and the privacy provisions of the E-Govemment Act of 
2002. The Federal Information Security Management Act of 2002 (FISMA) 
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also addresses the protection of personal information in the context of 
securing federal agency information and information systems. 

The Privacy Act places limitations on agencies' collection, disclosure, and 
use of personal information maintained in systems of records. The act 
describes a “record” as any item, collection, or grouping of information 
about an individual that is maintained by an agency and contains his or her 
name or another personal identifier. It also defines “system of records” as a 
group of records under the control of any agency from which information is 
retrieved by the name of the individual or by an individual identifier. The 
Privacy Act requires that when agencies establish or make changes to a 
system of records, they nuust notify the public by a notice in the Federal, 
Regisler identifying, among other things, the type of data collected, the 
types of individuals about w’hom information is collected, the intended 
“routine" uses of data, and procedures that individuals can use to review 
and correct personal information.'*' 

The act’s requirements also apply to government contractors when 
agencies contract for the development and maintenance of a system of 
records to accomplish an agency function.'^ The act limits its applicability 
to cases in which sy.stems of records are maintained specifically on behalf 
of a government agency. 

Sev'eral provisions of the act require agencies to define and limit 
themselves to specific predefined purposes. For example, the act requires 
that to the greatest extent practicable, personal information should be 
collected directly from the subject individual when it may affect an 
individual’s rights or benefits under a federal program. The act also 
requires that an agency inform individuals whom it asks to supply 
information of (1) the authority for soliciting the information and whether 
disclosure of such information is mandatory or v^iluntaiy; (2) the principal 
purposes for which the itrformation is intended to be used; (3) the routine 
uses that may be made of the information; and (.4) the effects on the 
individual, if any, of not providing the information. According to 0MB, this 
requirement is based on the assumption that individuals should be 


'"l niJex Ihc Privacy Acl ol 1971, Uie U.TI 11 “n.iutiiK.' use" mciuis ( witii respecL to llie 
disflosurc of a record) the use of such a record for a piirfiosc that is compatible with the 
piirp<jsc lor which il was collected, o U.S.C. § 662a (a{7)). 

^^5U.S.C.§552a(m). 
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ponaded with sufficient information about the reciuest to make a decision 
about whether to respond. 

In handling collected information, the Privacy Act also requires agencies to, 
among other things, allow individuals to (1) review their records (meaning 
any information pertaining to them that is contained in the system of 
records), (2) request a copy of their record or information from the system 
of records, and (3) request corrections in their infonnation. Such 
pr(msions can pro\'ide a strong incentive for agencies to correct any 
identified errors. 

Agencies are allowed to claim exemptions from some of the provisions of 
the Privacy Act if the records are used for certain purposes, For example, 
records compiled for criminal law enforcement purposes can be exempt 
from a number of provisions, including (1) the requirement to notify 
indi\1duals of the purposes and uses of the information at the time of 
collection and C^) the requirement to ensure the accuracy, relevance, 
timeliness, and completeness of records. A broader category of 
investigative records compiled for criminal or civil law enforcement 
purposes o<m also be exempted from a somewhat smaller number of 
Privacy Act provisions, including the requirement to provide individuals 
with access to their records and to inform the public of the categories of 
sources of records. In general, the exemptions for law enforcement 
purposes are intended to prevent the disclosure of information collected as 
part of an ongoing investigation that could impair the investigation or allow 
those under investigaUon to change their behavfor or take other actions to 
escape prosecution. 

The E-Govemment Act of 2002 strives to enhance protection for personal 
information in government information systems or information collections 
by requiring that agencies conduct privacy impact assessments (PIA). A 
PIA is an analysis of how personal information is collected, stored, shared, 
and managed in a federal system. More specifically, according to 0MB 
guidance, a PIA is an analjreis of how 

...inronnalion is liandlecJ: (i) lo ensure InuKlIing coiitonris lc> Hppli<:al)le legnl, regulalory, 
riiiil £K>li»;y nM]iiin;riK;n(s n^nJirig privacy; (ii) l<> <!<;U;ntiiiic I ho risks Htid (‘Itools of 
coUcclii^*, iiiaiiilaiiiiiig, and dissciniiuding inforittiilioii in idcnlifiablc furm in ;ui elccUoiiic 


0MB Guid(atcefor Implementing tfufPiiixici/ Provisions oftheE-GovemmentAct 
ofBCm, M-03-22 (Sept 26, 2003). 
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infoimaUciR system; and (ui) to examine and evaluate TTOtections and alternative processes 
for handlii^ infcamaticai to mit^te potentLal privacy risks. 

Agencies must conduct PIAs (1) before developing or procuring 
information technology that collects, maintains, or disseminates 
information that is in a personally identifiable form or (2) before initiating 
any new data collections involving personal information that will be 
collected, maintained, or disseminated using information technology if the 
same questions are asked of 10 or more people. 0MB guidance also 
requires agencies to conduct PIAs wdien a system change creates new 
privacy risks, for example, changing the way in which personal information 
is being used. The requirement does not apply to all systems, For example, 
no assessment Is required when the information collected relates to 
internal government operations, the information has been previously 
assessed under an evaluation similar to a PIA, or when privacy issues are 
unchanged. 

FISMA also addresses the protection of pei'sonal information. FISMA 
defines fedenil requirements for securing infonuation and information 
iQ?stems that support federal agency operations and assets; it requires 
agencies to develop agencywide information security programs that extend 
to contractors and other providers of federal data and systems, Under 
FISMA, information security means protecting information and 
information systems from unauthorized access, use, disclosure, disruption, 
modification, or destruction, including controls necessary to preserve 
authorized restrictions on access and disclosure to protect personal 
privacy, among other thiitgs. 

0MB is tasked with providing guidance to agencies on how to implement 
the provisions of the Privacy Act and the E-Governmenr Act and has done 
so, beginning with guidance on the Privjxcy Act, issued in 1975.^^ The 
guidance provides explanations for the vtirious provisions of the law as 
well as detailed instructions for how to comply. OMB’s guidance on 
implementing the priv'acy provisions of the E-Government Act of 2002 


'•'1*’1SRL\ llUclll, K-GovcnuiieiaAcl 012002, Fub. L. No. lOT-M? (Dee. 17, 2002). 

' 'OMB, “Frivaey iVcl Iniplentcnlalioii: Giiidcliiies arid RespoiLsibililies,” FedtrraJ liegisler. 
Vohmic 10, Number 1-32, Partin, pages 28ai8-28!)78 (Wasliiiigtou, D.C.: July 9, 197.3). Since 
IJie iiiilial Privacy Acl guidance ol 197-5, OMB j.>erk>ciicall,v luis j.uiblislier.l addlLLoiuil 
guidance. Further infonuation regarding OMB Privacy Act guidance can be found on tlic 
OMB Web site at http: ''yvwvr.^Mtehceise.gc'-''bnib/infoicg,'infopolte'Cii.li;!ril. 
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identifies circumstances under which agencies must conduct PIAs and 
explains how to conduct them. 0MB has also issued guidance on 
implementing the provisions of FISMA. 


Additional Laws Provide Although federal law's do not specifically regulate the information reseller 
Privacy Protections for industry as a whole, they provide safeguards for personal information 

Snecific Tvnes and Uses of ^tler certain specific circumstances, such as when financial or health 
t ^ ' information is involved, or for such activities as pre-employment 

tniomiation background checks. Specifically, the Fair Credit Reporting Act, the Gramm- 

Leach-Bliley Act the Driver’s Privacy Protection Act, and the Health 
Insurance Portability and Accountability Act all restrict the w'ays in which 
businesses, including information resellers, may use and disclose 
consumers’ personal information (see app. II for more details about these 
laws). The Graium-Leach-BUley Act for example, limits financial 
institutions' disclosure of nonpublic personal information to nonaffiliated 
third parties and requires companies to give consumers privacy notices 
that explain the institutions’ infonnation sharing practices. Consumers 
then have the right to limit some, but not all, sharing of their nonpublic 
personal infonnation. 

As show’n in table 1 , these law's either restrict the circumstances under 
which entities such as information resellers are allowed to disclose 
personal Information or restrict the parties with whom they are allowed to 
share Information. 
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Table 1 : Federal Laws Addressing Private Sector Disclosure of Personal Information 


Federal laws 

Provisions 

Fair Credit Reporting 

Act 

Consumer reporting agencies are limited to providing data only 
to their customers that have a permissible purpose for using the 
data. With few exceptions, government agencies are treated 
lite other parties and must have a permissible purpose in order 
to obtain a consumer report. 

GramnvLeach-Bliley 

Act 

Sets limitations on financial institutions' disclosure of customer 
data to third parties, such as information resellers. Requires 
companies lo give consumers privacy notices that explain the 
institutions' information-sharing practices. In turn, consumers 
have the right to limit some, but not all, sharing of their 
nonpublic personal information. 

Driver’s Privacy 
Protection Act 

Restricts a third party's ability to obtain Social Security numbers 
and other driver's license information from state motor vehicle 
offices unless doing so for a permissible purpose under the law; 
restricts state motor vehicle offices' ability to disclose driver's 
license information. 

Health Insurance 
Porlability and 
Accoum^ility Act 

Health care organizations are restricted from discloeing a 
patient's healih inlormation without the patient’s consent, except 
for permissible reasons, and are required to inform individuals 
of privacy practices. 

^ir and Accurate Credit 
Transactions Act 

Consumers may obtain one free annual consumer report from 
nationwide consumer reporting agencies. 


Source: SAO analyse. 


Nols: Appendix II provides additional details on the requirements of these laws. 

Information resellers are also affected by various state laws. For example, 
California state law requires businesses to notify consumers about security 
breaches that could directly affect them. Legal requirements, such as the 
California law, led ChoicePoint, a large information reseller, to notify its 
customers in mid-February 2005 of a security breach in which unauthorized 
persons gained access to personal information from its databases. Since 
the ChoicePoint notification, bills were introduced in at least 35 states and 
enacted in at least 22 states’'^ that require some form of notification upon a 
security breach. 


^"States that enacted breach of infonnatioti legislation iu 200.5 mclude Aikaiisas, 
C’uiuieeliful, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, liuiiiuia (applies lo slale agencies only), 
Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Ncx'ada, New .Jersey, New York, North Cai'olina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ifhode Islai\d, Tennessee, Texas, aud Washington. 
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The Fair Infomiation 
Practices Are Widely Agreed 
to Be Key Principles for 
Privacy Protection 


The Fair Information Practices are a set of internationally recognized 
privacy protection principles. Fitst proposed in 1973 by a LI.S. government 
advisory committee, the Fair Information Practices were intended to 
address what the committee termed a poor level of protection afforded to 
privacy under contemporary law.*® A revised version of the Fair 
Information Practices, developed by the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Dewlopment (OECD)*’ in 1980, has been widely adopted. 
The OECD principles are shown in table 2. 



Table 2: The OECD Fair Information Practices 

Principle 

Description 

Collection limitation 

The collection of personal information should be limited, should 
be obtained by lawful and fair means, and, where appropriate, 
with the knowledge or consent of the individual. 

Data quality 

Personal information should be relevant to the purpose for which 
it is collected, and should be accurate, complete, and current as 
needed for that purpose. 

Purpose specification 

The purposes for Ihe collection of personal information should 
be disclosed belore collection and upon any change to that 
purpose, and its use should be limited to those purposes and 
compatible purposes. 

Use limitation 

Personal information should not be disclosed or otherwise used 
for other than a specified purpose without consent of the 
individual or legal author!^. 

Security safeguards 

Personal information should be protected with reasonable 
security safeguards against risks such as loss or unauthorized 
access, destruction, use, modification, or disclosure. 

Openness 

The public should be informed about privacy policies and 
practices, and individuals should have ready means of learning 
about the use of personal information. 



'’^Rucf/rds, Cfimjmlers and Uie HiylUx ofC/f lizevs: tl/’-jmii nf lh(' Sarmlary's Adv'i.sin'i/ 
Cf/mmitUie on Avtoniated Pemontd Data /ft/sfffw.s", (WashlngtriTi, D.C.: U.S. Dt^paitment of 

)l«r.<llli, I'^liieulioii, and Welfare, July 1976). 


^'OI'X’D, on tfie ProUfc.iion of Priv<ictf mid 'lr<aish(mJi'r Hav: i>J Parsiniiil Dalii 

(Sopl. '£i, 1980). 'Itic OECD playsapioniiiiciil itte iii losLeriiig (-ood i-ov c-niiuiee in (tie 
public service and in corporate activily aiaoiig its 30 member oountilcs. It Tiroduces 
iiilenuiUoiiatly agrccd-upuiiliisInutieiiLs, decisioiis, <uid reconuneiidations to promote rules 
in areas where nrultilatcra] agreement Is necessary for individual countries to maltc 
progress in the ^obal econonry. 
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(Continued Fmm Previous Page) 


Principle 

Description 

Individual participation 

Individuals should have the following rights: to know about the 
collection of personal information, to access that information, to 
request correction, and to challenge the denial ot those rights. 

Accountability 

Individuals controlling the collection or use of personal 
information should be accountable for taking steps to ensure the 
implementation of these principles. 

Soutc«: OECCt 


The Fair Information Practices are, with some variation, the basis of 
privacy laws iind related policies in many countries, including the United 
Stiites, Gennany, Sweden, Australia, New Zealand, and the European 
Union.’* They are also reflected in a variety of federal agency policy 
statements, beginning with an endorsement of the OECD principles by the 
Department of Commerce in 1981, and including policy statements of the 
DHS, Justice, Housing and Urban Development, and Health and Human 
Services.^ In 2004, the Chief Information Officers Council issued a 
coordinating dralt of their Security <md Privacy Profile for the Federal 
Enterprise Architecture-' that links privacy protection with a set of 
acceptable pr ivacy pr inciples corresponding to the OECD’s version of the 
Fair Information Pr actices. 


I nion Dnlii Fn)l<‘<;l.i()ii l)iit>cUvcC'l)imt(.ivc oCUk' NiifojxiHti 

FnTH.‘mi«nt and of the Coondl of24()t'tober UW.' on the hotertinn of IndixIdnaJs tvlth 
U) Ihc PnK;<!SsiiigorPcr>>oii!il DaUaiid the I'V^' Movcttietil ol Siioh OalH") 

OKClXiuidolirios Frognirn,’ MomomtKhirn IVorn ISornard Wiitidc'f, Jr, Assislanl 
Si'croliiry for Coitunuiiic-aliotis and bitoniiaUoii, DcparliuciiL of Coiiunerfo (OcL 00, 19S1). 

^Privat-yOflLc-c Mission Slaleineiil, U.S. Dcjnutnicnl oflluiiidiuid StK-nrlLy; “Pri\ <iey Policy 
Development Guide,’ Global Infonuation Sliaiing biitiative, U.S. Department of -Justice, 
’ftTS-'W,1t.oJp.gov/|dobai (Sept. 2005); “Hotneless MaTiageinent. Infnnnation Systems, I .S. 
Dtliartmcnt of Housing and Urban Development (Fw/ettd fJcytsfCT; July 30, 2001); and 
“Options for l*romoHng l*TivaRy on the National Infonnation iTitVa-stnictme," Health and 
lliiniHii Services Privacy ('oiiiiriillee, Onice of (tie .^ssisl.n.nl Secrelary Ibr Planning and 
Evahjation, DepaTtm€»it. of HealtJi and Human Sendees (.April 1907). 

"'TJic Federal Eiilcrpriiic ArchilcH-’liireisiiileiided lo pn.>\ide ii cuiiutiuii fcuiic ulrclcreiice 
or laxonomy foragemries’ individual enleqirise aiTtiiileidiire elTorls a.iid I heir planned and 
oiiguii^ infomiatioii Icchnolc^' iiivcsUtK^nl acUvilics. An ciUerprise iirctiiLecUirc is a 
bliieprini, defined laigcly by interrelated mixlels, tliat describes (in both business and 
Iccluiolt^ leriiis) aiiciitily’s “as is” or eiirreiileiiviioiutieiil, ils "Lo be’ or rutiirc 
environment, and its invcstniait plan for transitioning from the emrent to tltc future 
€5ivironment. 
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The Fair Information Practices are not precise legal requirenients. Rather, 
they provide a framework of principles for balancing the need for privacy 
with other public policy interests, such as national security, law 
enforcement, and administrative efficiency. Striking that balance varies 
among countries and among types of information (e.g., medication versus 
employment information). 

The Fair Information Practices also underlie the provisions of the Privacy 
Act of 1974. For example, the system of records notice required under the 
Privacy Act embodies tht^piavose specifk'aliori, openness, individual 

panicipailon principles in that it provides a public accounting through the 
Federal Regisler of the purpose and uses for personal information, and 
procedures by which individuals may access and correct, if necessary, 
information about themselves. Further, the E-Govemment Act’s 
requirement to conduct PIAs likewise reflects the Fair Information 
Practices. Under the act, agencies are to make these assessments publicly 
available, if practicable, through agency Web sites or by publication in the 
Federal Re<fisU'i, or other means. To the ejdent that such assessments are 
made publicly available, they also provide notice to the public about the 
purpose of planned information collections .md the planned uses of the 
information being collected. 


Congressional Interest in 
the Information Reseller 
Industry Has Been 
Heightened 


A number of congressional hearings were held and bills introduced in 2006 
in the wake of widely publicized data security breaches at major 
information resellers such as ChoicePoint and LexisNexis as well as other 
firms. In March 2005, the House Subcommittee on Commerce, Trade, and 
Consumer Protection of the House Energy and Commerce Committee held 
a hearing entitled “Protecting Consumers’ Data: Policy Issues Raised by 
ChoicePt)int,’’ which focused on potential remedies for sectirity and 
privacy concerns regarding infomiation resellers. Similar hearings were 
held by the House Energy and Commerce Committee and by the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation in spring 
2005. 


The heightened interest in this subject led a number of Members of 
Congress to propose a variety of bills aimed at regulating companies that 
handle personal information, including information resellers. Several of 
these bills require companies such as information resellers to notify the 
public of security breaches, while a few also allow constimers to “freeze” 
their credit (i.e., prevent new credit accounts from being opened without 
special forms of authentication), or see and correct personal information 
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contained in reseller data collections. Other proposed legislation includes 
(1) the Data Accountability and Trust Act, ^ requiring security policies and 
procedures to protect computerized data containing personal information 
and nationwide notice in the event of a security breach, and (2) the 
Personal Data Privacy and Security Act of 2005, requiring data brokers to 
disclose personal electronic records pertaining to an individual and inform 
individuals on procedures for conecting inaccuracies. 


Using 

Govemmentwide 
Contracts, Federal 
Agencies Obtain 
Personal Information 
from Information 
Resellers for a Variety 
of Purposes 


Prinutrily through governmentwide contracts, Justice, DHS, State, and SSA 
reported using personal information obtained from resellers for a variety of 
purposes, including law' enforcement, counterterrorism, fraud 
detection/prevention, and debt collection. Most uses by Justice were for 
law enforcement and counterterrorism, such as investigations of fugitives 
and obtaining information on witnesses and assets held by indi\'iduals of 
interest DHS also used reseller infonnation primarily for law enforcement 
and counterterrorism, such as screening vehicles entering the United 
States. State and SSA reported acquiring personal information from 
information resellers for fraud detection and investigation, identity 
verification, and benefit eligibility detenuination. The four agencies 
reported approximately $30 million in contractual anangeinents with 
information resellers in fiscal year 2005.“* Justice accounted for most of the 
funding (about 63 percent). 


Approximately 91 percent of agency uses of reseller data were iri the 
categories of law enforcement (69 percent) or counterterrorism (22 
percent). Figure 2 details contract values categorized by tlteir reported use. 
(Details on uses by each agency are given in the individual agency 
discussions.) 


^-R- -1127; introduced by Representative C:iifIord B. Steams on (;)ctober 25, 2005. 

1789; inlnxlucetl by Seiial.or.Arleii S{»e<‘ler<)n SepleiiibHr 2'.l. 2(K)5, anil I'Pjiiirlwl rriirti Urn 
Senate Judiciaiy Committee on November 17, 2005. 

"'Tills ligure coitipcises cuiilracls and lask ortlers willi inlbrituilioii leseilei's tIuiL iiickuled 
Mie iKXiuisil.ion and use ot personal irilbrmalioii. However, some of l.hese IijikIs may have 
bcciispeiU on uses that do not involve pcrw.maliid'oiiiuilioii; we could not oniit <dl such uses 
because ^ency officials were not alw^s able to .separate the amounts associated with use- 
of (leisonal infunnaUon Iruni tliose for oUicr uses (e.g., LexisJSIcxis <uid West provide news 
and legalicscarchinadditionto public records). InsoinciiLstances, where tlic reported use 
was primarily for l^al research, we omitted tliese funds from the total. 
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Figure 2: Fiscal Year 2005 Contractual Vehicles Enabling the Use of Personal 
Information from Information Resellers, Categorized by Reported Use 

f 2% 

! Othsf 



Department of Justice Uses 
Information Resellers 
Primarily for Law 
Enforcement and 
Counterterrorism Purposes 


According to Justice contract documentation, access to up-to-date and 
comprehensive public record information is a critical ongoing mission 
requirement, and the department relies on a wide variety of information 
resellers — ^including ChoicePoint, Dun & Bradstreet, LexisNexis, and 
West — ^to meet that need. Departmental use of information resellers was 
primarily for purposes related to law enforcement (75 percent) and 
counterterrorism (18 percent), including support for criminal 
investigations, location of witnesses <xnd fugitives, information on assets 
held by individuals under investigation, and detection of fraud in 
prescription drug transactions. In tiscal year 2005, Justice and its 
components reported approximately $19 million in acquisitions from 
information resellers involving personal infonnation. The depcirtment 
acquired these services primarily through use of GSA’s Federal 
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SupplySchedule^’ offerings including a blanket purchase agreeinent^"^ with 
ChoicePoint valued at approximately $15 million. Several component 
agencies, such as the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), the Drug 
Enforcement Administration (DEA), and the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
Firearms, and Ebq)losives (ATF^ placed orders vdth information resellers 
based on the schedules. In addition, for fiscal year 2005, Justice established 
separate departmentwide contracts wdth LexisNexis and West valued at 
$4.5 million and $5.2 million, respectively.*” 

Tasked to protect and defend the United States against terrorist and foreign 
intelligence threats and to enforce criminal laws, the FBI is Justice’s largest 
user of information resellers, with about $11 million in contracts in fiscal 
year 2005. The m^ority of FBI’s use involves two major programs, the 
Public Source Information Program and the Foreign Terrorist Tracking 
Task Force (FTTTF). In support of the investigative and intelligence 
missions of the FBI, the Public Source Information Program provides all 
offices of the FBI with access \1a the Internet to public record, legal, and 
news media information available from various online commercial 
databases. Tltese databases are used to assist with investigations by 
identifying the location of individuals and identifying alias names, Social 
Security numbers, relatives, dates of birth, telephone numbers, vehicles, 
business affiliations, other associations, and assets. Public Source 
Information Progr am officials reported that use of these commercial 
databases often results in new information regarding the subject of the 
investigation. Officials noted that commercial databases are used in 


"'(ISA’s K('«loral Supply S<Jic<liilo allows iigi^rirk-s l<*(.ak<' u()vii.tiliij;o orptx^negol.iaU'd 
(.ojilrsicls with h varicly of vendois, kicludiiig iiircmiuilloji rc'W'Uors, 

“A GSAsclicdulc blanket purehaso anfi'omojit siiiipliDes of reemring needs fur 

supplies or services, while le\-er<^?iiM; a cushJiner’s buying power by taking advantage of 
(piantity discounts, saving adniiiiisIraUve time, and rediiclTig jiaperwni lc. 

^The (’hoicePolTit blank€i. purchase agiwnient is also available fn non.,liistire agencies, 
whose use accounted rorappn>xiiiialely $2.S million in llscril year ^Dll.a. 

^riie lolal value of (]hoiceFoin(, l.rf?xisNexis, and West (toriliacds — $24.7 tnillion — exceeds 
IJie value of $19 inillioii reported above becsuisc ilus Dgiire oinils Ihe $2.8 luiliion iise<i by 
uoiidiisl.ice agencies (see r<K)lriole 27) as well as uses that were rej)oiie(l not lo involve 
personal inforniaUon. JusQce oUieials rcsf.«.aisible for aclitiinislering llie dcp;irlmcnLw'idc 
contracts wltti LcsdsNcxis and West reported that ti\csc agreements ai'o used by imiltiple 
cojnpunciils whose business needs vary and may not require use ol dalabases UuU uieludc 
pubherecordsaboutindividuals. In eases wliere Justice officials were able to setiarate these 
costs, we omitted these costs fiom the total. 
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preliminary investigations, and that subsequently, investigative personnel 
must, verify the results of each search. 

The FBI’s FriT'F also contracts with several information resellers (1) to 
assist in fulfilling its mission of assisting federal law enforcement and 
intelligence agencies in locating foreign terrorists and their supporters who 
are in or have visited the United States and (2) to provide information to 
other law enforcement and intelligence community agencies that can lead 
to their siir\'eillance, prasecution, or removal. As we previously reported,^ 
FTTTF makes use of personal information from several commercial 
sources to analyze intelligence and detect terrorist activities in support of 
ongoing investigatioas by law' enforcement agencies and the intelligence 
community. Information resellers provide FTTTF with names, addresses, 
telephone numbers, and other biographical and demographical information 
as well as legal briefs, vehicle and boat registrations, and business 
ownership records. 

Other Justice components reported using personal infonnation from 
information resellers to support the conduct of investigations and other 
law enforcement-related activities. For example, the U.S. Marshals Service 
uses an infor mation reseller to, among other things, locate fugitives by 
identifying a fugitive’s relatives and their addresses.^’ Through interviews 
with relatives, a U.S. Marshal may be able to ascertain the location of a 
fugitive and subsequently apprehend the individual. 

DEA, the second largest Justice user of information resellers in fiscal year 
2005, obtains reseller data to detect fraud in prescription drug 
transactions.^' Through tltese data, DEA agents can detect irregular 
prescription patterns for specific drugs and trace this information to the 
pharmacy and prescribing doctor. DEA also uses an information reseller 


*’(i.A(), Data Mining: Agtwntts Have 'Ihktfn- Kay Stepx to /‘mtpr:r. /‘rivney in. Selrrteri 
I^orts, but Significant Compliance Issues Remain, CtVasl'diigti:>n, I).C^: Aug. 

l.I.aX).)). 

U.S. Marshals Service is the federal govemineiif.'s prim.QTy ageucy for ('oiidiictiug 
iiivesligalioris involving federal prisoners; j>rol)a.l ion, parole, and bond violalx>rs; 

;uiil IrigLIivcs iiantcd in warianis genctaUxl duiiiig cirug iiivcsligalioius. 

mission involves eiifuiciiig laws perl<uniiig io lire nuuuiI'aeUue, distribiitioii, ;uk1 
dispeiLsiiig of legally produced contrcdled substances. 

“The pcTscaial infoitnatioii contained in this infonnation reseUcr database' is linuted to Uk- 
prescribing docte* and does not contain personal patient infonnation. 
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to locate indi\'iduals in asset forfeiture cases.® Reseller data allows DEA to 
identify all possible addresses for an individual in order to meet the 
agency’s obligation to make a reasonable effort to notify individuals of 
seized property and inform them of their rights to contest the seizures. 

Otheruses reported by Justice components are not related to law 
enforcement. For example, uses by the U.S. Tnistees, Antitrust, Civtl, Tax, 
and Criminal Duisions include ascertaining the financial status of 
individuals for debt collection purposes or bankruptcy proceedings or for 
the location of individuals for court proceedings. The Executive Office for 
ll.S. Attorneys uses information resellers to ascertain the financial status of 
those indebted to the United States in order to assess the debtor’s ability to 
repay the debt. According to officials, information reseller databases may 
reveal assets that a debtor is attempting to conceal. Further, the U.S. 
Attorneys use information resellers to locate victims of federal crime in 
order to notify these individuals of relevant court proceedings pursuant to 
the Justice for All Act.*^ 

Table 3 detmls in aggregate the vendors, fiscal year' 2005 contract values, 
<ind repotted uses for contracts with information resellers by major Justice 
components. 


eiisum lhal. criminals do nol. l>eiielU IlnaiKtially I'rorii I heir il legal acis, I'edenil la w 
provides Uial pruJils froiiidri^rcJalcd emiKS, <u> well iis properly used Lo liicLliUile ccrliiiii 
crimes, are suhjeerL U> torieilure lo llie govemriieol. 

®*Jiisticcfor AllActof2001,Pub. L No. 108-105 (Oct. ;50, 2001). Section 102 of the act 
esIablisJies r^ils lor crime vicliiiis iiieludiiig tlie rigliL lo "reasoiiable, iiecurale, <uid liiiiely 
notice of any public court proceeding, or any parole proceeding, invohing the eiiine of or 
ai^ rdease or escape of the accused.” 
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Table 3: Reported Uses of Personal Information: Department of Justice Contracts with Information Resellers, Fiscal Year 2005 


Major component 

Information 

resellers 

Aggregate 

contract 

value 

Uses involving personal information 

Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 

ChoicePoint, 
LexisNexis, West, 
Credit Bureau 
Reports, Dun & 
Bradstreet, 

Seisint" 

$11,248,000 

Public Source Information Program. Find individuals and identify alias 
names. Social Security numbers, relatives, dates of birth, telephone 
numbers, vehicles, business affiliations, associations, and assets. 

The program provides FBI units with access to public record, legal, and 
news media inlormalion from various online commercial databases, 

Criminal Investigative Division. Same use. 

Foreign Terrorist Tracking Task Force. Obtain such information as names, 
addresses, telephone numbers, other biographical information, vehicle and 
boat registrations, and business ownership records. 

Drug Enforcement 
Administration 

ChoicePoint, 
LexisNexis, Dun & 
Bradstreet 

$4,283,000 

Conduct investigations of drug diversions and improper drug transactions: 

For example, identifying cases in which physicians seli prescriptions to 
drug dealers or abusers, pharmacists falsely report legitimate drug sales 
and subsequently sell the drugs illegally, and employees steal from 
inventory and falsify orders to hide illicit sales. 

Support criminal investigations of specific individuals and companies. 

Locate an individual's address in asset removal cases. 

U.S. Marshals 
Service 

ChoicePoint, 
LexisNexis, West 

$1,661,000 

Generate leads related to fugitive investigations (e.g.. a fugitive’s reiatives 
and their contact information). 

Asset For^iture Otfice. Obtain information on preseized, seized, and 
forfeited property. 

The Marshals Service offers property for sale to the pubiic that has been 
forfeited under laws enforced or administered by Justice and its 
investigative agencies. 

Office of General Counsel. Research assets to administer tort claims 
against the service. 

For example, if a claimant makes an assertion that the service is 
responsible for damaging property and does not provide supporting 
documentation. General Counsel personnel may use commercial data to 
verify tax assessment records, proof of ownership, etc. 

Executive Otfice tor 
U.S. Attorneys 

ChoicePoint, CBR 
Information 

Services 

$855,000 

Rnandal Litigation Units. Ascertain the financial status of individuals and 
uncover concealed assets for civil and criminal debt collection efforts. 

Locate and notify crime victims of relevant court proceedings pursuant to the 
Justice for All Act of 2004. 

Bureau ot Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Firearms, 
and Explosives 

ChoicePoint, Dun 
& Bradstreet, 
LexisNexis, West 

$791 ,000 

Support investigative activities such as locating and apprehending tugitives 
or obtaining data on businesses (such as in arson investigations), which 
may include personal information about business owners. 
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(Continued From Previous Page) 


Information 

Major component resellers 

Executive Office cf ChoicePoint, 

the United States Equifax,'^ Real 

Trustees Data Corp, MLS 

Hawaii 


Office of the ChoicePoint, 

Inspector General LexisNexis, West 


U.S. National Central ChoicePoint 
Bureau 


National Drug ChoicePoint 

Intelligence Center 


Office of Justice Dun & Bradstreet 
Programs 


Litigating Divisions 
(Civil, Criminal, 
Antitrust, and Tax) 


ChoicePoint, 
Credit Bureau 
Reports (division 
of CBC 
Companies) 


Aggregate 

contract 

value Uses involving personal information 
$303,000 Obtain information on assets (openly held or concealed) of individuals in 
bankruptcy proceedings (as part of office's mission to enforce bankruptcy 
laws and provide oversight of private trustees). 

Obtain credit reports on employees as part of a security clearance process. 
$43,000 Investigations Division. Support investigations of alleged violations of fraud, 
abuse, and integrity laws that govern Justice employees, operations. 

grantees, and contractors. 

$31 ,000 Conduct business and address checks on individuals who may be 
potentially involved in fraud or fugitive cases. 

The bureau facilitates international law enforcement cooperation as the 
U.S. representative of the International Criminal Police Organization 

(INTERPOL). 

$28,000 Document Exploitation Division. Locate individuals, identify assets, and 
investigale fraud. 

The Document Exploitation Division specializes in analyzing information 
seized in major federal drug investigations. 

$22,000 Office of Comptroller, Financial Management Division. Obtain credit reports 
to assess new grantees’ (nongovernmental or nontribal) financial integrity. 
These credit reports may include personal information on company owners, 

This information is used to support the new grantee’s ability to operate the 
grant programs of the Office of Justice Programs, to confirm the existence 
of the company, and to determine any outstanding liens or obligations that 
might influence the success of the grant program. 

$21,000 Civil Division. Locate individuals and assets in connection with litigation for 
purposes such as obtaining depositions, debt collection, and identifying 
assets that a debtor may be concealing in bankruptcy proceedings. 

Criminal Division, Office of Special Investigations. Locate individuals who 
may have taken part in Nazi-sponsored acts of persecution abroad before 
and during World War II and who subsequently entered, or seek to enter, the 
United States illegally and/or fraudulently. 

Antitrust Division. Locate witnesses lor trials. 

Tax Division. Obtain credit bureau reports lor debt collection purposes. 

Source: Departmenl of Justice. 

Notes: The table represents fiscal year 2005 contract values and may not reflect actual expenditures. 
We did not verify the accuracy or completeness of the dollar figures provided to us. 

Contract values were rounded to the rtearest ttiousand. Several Justice components use 
departmentwide contracts with LexisNexis and West, v^ich provide, among other things, access to 
public records information. Several comporrents, including the litigating divisions (Civil, Criminal, 
Antitrust, and Tax), the Office of Justice Programs, and the Executive Office for U.S. Attorneys, 
reported that their use of these departmentwide contracts was primarily for legal research, and 
therefore we did not include these uses in the table. 
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^eisint is now owned by LexisNexis. 

^Equifax is an example of a consumer reporting agency. Consumer reporting agencies, also known a 
credit bureaus, are entities that collect and sell information about the creditworthiness, among other 
things, of individuals artd are required by the Fair Credt Reporting Act to disclose such information 
only for permissible purposes. 


DHS Uses Information 
Resellers Primarily for Law 
Enforcement and 
Counterterrorism 


In fiscal year 2005, DHS and its components reported that they used 
information reseller data primarily for law enforcement purposes, such as 
for developing leads on subjects in criminal investigations and detecting 
fraud in immigration benefit applications (part of enforcing the 
immigration laws). Counterterrorism uses involved screening programs at 
the northern and southern borders as well as at the nation’s airports. DHS 
reported planning to spend about $9 million acquiring personal information 
from resellers in fiscal year 2005. DHS acquired these services primarily for 
law enforcement (63 percent) and counterterrorism (35 percent) purposes 
through FEDLINK — a governinentwide contract vehicle provided by the 
Library of Congress— and GSA’s Federal Supply Schedule contracts as well 
as direct purchases by its components. DHS’s primary vehicle for acquiring 
data from information resellers was the FEDLINK contract vehicle, which 
DHS used to acquire reseller services fr<jm Choicepoint ($4.1 million), Dun 
& Biadstreet ($640,000), LexisNexLs ($2 million), and West ($1 million). 


U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) is DHS’s largest user of 
personal information from resellers, with acquisitions worth over $4.3 
million. The largest investigative component of DHS, ICE has as its mission 
to prevent acts of terrorism by targeting the people, money, and materials 
that support terrorist and criminal activities, ICE uses information resellers 
to collect personal information for criminal investigative purposes and to 
perform background security checks. Data commonly obtained include 
addi'ess and vehicle information: according to officials, this information is 
either used to verify data already collected or is itself verified by 
investigators through other means. For example, ICE’s Federal Pr otective 
Service has about 50 users who access an information reseller database to 
assist in properly identifying and locating potential criminal suspects. 
Investigators may verify an address obtained from the database by 
confirming billing information with a utility company or by conducting 
■‘driv'e-by” surv'eUiance. The Federal Protective Service views information 
obtained from resellers as “raw” or “unverified” data, which may or may 
not be of use to investigators. 


Other DHS components likewise reported using personal information from 
resellers to support, investigations and other law enforcement-related 
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activities. For example, IJ.S. CustonLS and Border Protection (CBP) — 
tasked with iruma^ng, controlling, and protecting the nation's borders at 
and between the official ports of entry — uses information resellers for law 
enforcement, intelligence gatliering, and prosecution support. Using these 
databases, investigators conduct queries on people, businesses, property, 
and corresponding links via a secure Internet connection. According to 
officials, information obtained is corroborated with other previously 
obtained data, open-source infonuation, and investigative leads. 

CBP itlso uses a specially developed information reseller product to assist 
law enforcement officials in v^ehicle identification at northern and southern 
land borders. CBP uses electnmic readers to capture license plate data on 
vehicles entering or exiting U.S. borders, converts the data to an electronic 
format, and transmits the data to an information reseller, which returns 
U.S. motor vehicle registration information to CBP, The license plate data, 
merged with the associated motor vehicle registration data provided by the 
reseller, are then checked against government databases in order to help 
assess risk related to vehicles (i.e., a vehicle whose license plate is 
associated with a law enforcement record might be referred for secondary 
examination). 

The Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA), charged with 
building and supporting the nation’s emergency management system, uses 
an information reseller to detect fraud in disaster assistance applications. 
FEMA uses this service to verify information that individuals present in 
their applications for disaster assistance via the Internet. At tlie time of 
application, an individual is required to pass aii identity check that 
determines whether the presented identity exists, followed by sai identity 
validation quiz to better eitsure that the applicarit corresponds to the 
identity presented. The information reseller is used to verify the applicant’s 
name, address, and Social Security number. 

DHS is also using information resellers in its counterterrorism efforts. For 
example, the Tt'ansportation Security Administration (TSA), tasked with 
protecting the nation’s transportation systems, used data obtained from 
information resellers as part, of a test associated with the development of 
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its domestic passenger prescreening program, called “Secure Flight."^-’ 
TSA’s plans for Secure Flight involve the submission of passenger 
information by an aircraft, operator to TSA whenever a reservation is made 
for a flight in which the origin and destination are domestic airports. In the 
prescreening of airline passengers, this information would be compared 
with federal watch lists of individuals known or suspected of activities 
related to terrorism. TSA conducted a t^t designed to help determine the 
extent to which information resellers could be used to authenticate 
passenger identity infonnation provided by air carriers. It plans to use the 
test results to determine whether commercial data can be used to improve 
the effectiveness of watch-list matching by identifying passengers w’ho 
would not have been identified from passenger name records and 
govemntent data alone. The test results also may be used to identify items 
of personally identifv'ing infonnation that should be required of passengers 
to Improve aviation security. 

Table 4 provides detailed information about DHS uses of information 
resellers in fiscal ye<ir 2005, as reported by officials of the department’s 
components. 


■‘■’For <ui asscssittcnl ot privacy issues asstx’kikH.l wilii llic Secure Flighl coiiuucrciiil daUi 
test, sec GAO, Thmsportation Seovrity Aihniinstration Did Not Fully 

Disclose Uses of FersoiuU liifoitruUion- during Secutv Might Frogram Testing in Initial 
Privacy Notices, but Has Recenliy TaketiStepsto Mont F^lly Infonn the Public, GA<'>-05- 
864E (Washington, D.C.: Jut? 22, 2005). 
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Table 4: Reported Uses of Personal Information: DHS Contracts with Information Resellers, Fiscal Year 2005 


Major 

component 

Information reseller 

Aggregate 
contract value 

Uses involving personal information 

U S. Immigration 
and Customs 
Enforcement 

ChoicePoint, Dun & 
Bradstreet, 

LexisNexis, West 

$4,389,000 

Acquire data (generally, address and vehicle information) for criminal 
investigations and background security checks. 

According to officials, information is either used to verify data already 
collected or is itself verified by investigators through other means. 

FedersI Protective Service. Identify and locate potential criminal 
suspects using address, vehicle, and other information. 

Office of Detention and Removal. Locate and remove illegal aliens from 
the United States using address, vehicle, and other information, 

U.S. Customs and 
Border Protection 

ChoicePoint, 
LexisNexis. Dun & 
Bradstreet, and West 

$2,375,000 

Conduct queries on people, businesses, property, and corresponding 
links in support of law enforcement, intelligence gathering, and 
prosecution support. 

Border Patrol Del Rio Sector. Obtain information such as addresses, 
telephone numbers, and names of relatives In support of Investigations 
involving registered owners of seized vehicles and property. 

National Targeting Center. Look up information associated with license 
plate data to assist in vehicle identification at northern and southern land 
borders 

License plate readers capture data on vehicles and cross-check 
against information reseller and government databases. Data captured 
are used to help assess risk related to these vehicles (e.g., a car 
whose license plate is associated with a law enforcement record might 
be referred for secondary examination), 

U.S, Citizenship 
and Immigration 
Services 

ChoicePoint, 
LexisNexis, West 

$960,000 

Offices of Fraud Detection and National Security and Asylum. Detect 
fraud in applications for immigrant benefits and obtain court records 
(including judgments and conviction documents) to support a broad 
range of evidentiary requirements tor official adjudication proceedings. 

Transportation 

Security 

Administration 

Acxiom, Insight 
America, Qsent” 

$897,000 

Test the feasibility ol using commercial data sources to authenticate 
identity information contained in passenger records to support 
passenger prescreening. 

As part of the Secure Flight Program, TSA conducted a test to 
determine whether commercial data could be used to improve the 
effectiveness of vratch list matching by identifying passengers who 
would not have been identified from passenger name records and 
government data alone. TSA plans to use the results of the test to 
identify what personally identifying information should be required in 
passenger name records to maximize aviation security. 
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(Continued From Previous Page) 

Major 

component 

Information reseller 

Aggregate 
contract value 

Uses involving personal information 

U.S. Secret 
Service 

ChoicePoint, Dallas 
Computer Services, 
Dun & Bradstreet, 
LocatePLUS, and 
APPRISS 

$471 ,000 

Provide investigative leads to field agents and other Secret Service 
personnel in conducting their investigations (e.g., to develop background 
information on persons, locations, orbusinesses). 

Acquire jail data that are used as a cross-check against state and 
federal databases on warrants, sex offenders, child support, probations, 
and paroles. 

Federal 

Emergency 

Management 

Agency 

ChoicePoint 

$113,000 

Acquire information such as name, address, and Social Security number 
to help verify and validate the identities of individuals applying for 
disaster assistance via the Internet. 

Office of 

Inspector General 

ChoicePoint, 

LexisNexis 

$39,000 

Generate leads in law enforcement investigations. 

U.S. Coast Guard 

ChoicePoint 

$19,000 

Obtain up-to-date credit reports as needed to assist in the resolution of 
financial issues that are of a security concern in adjudications. 

Federal Law 

Enforcement 

Training Center- 

Special 

Investigations 

Division 

ChoicePoint 

$7,900 

Verify addresses, conduct background checks, criminal and 
administrative investigations. 


Seutce: DH£ 


Notes: The table represents riscal year 200$ contract values and may not reflect actual expenditures. 
We did not verify the accuracy or completeness of the dollar figures provided to us. 

Contract values were rounded to the nearest thousand. 

Several DHS components use the departmentwide contracts with LexisNexis and West. Components 
such as the ScierKe and Technology and Management Directorates reported that their use of these 
departmentwide contracts did not involve the use of personal information (e g., reported uses were for 
legal or scientific research): accordir>gly. we did not include these values in the table. 

To the extent possible, we excluded uses that did not involve personal information: however, since DHS 
officials responsible for administering departmentwide FEDLINK contracts were unable to provide a 
breakdown of component billings by infornftalion reseller, the values reflected in the table may Include 
uses that do not involve personal information. For examine. U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services 
liscal year 2005 use of departmentwide FEDLINK contracts totaled approximately $960,000, but 
contract officials could not provide specific amounts for this organization's use of CholcePoInt. 
LexisNexis. and West Although U.S. Citizenship Immigration Services described use of West as 
primarily for legal research, we could not separate costs associated with use of personal Information. 
'Aodom, Insight America (now owned by Acxiom), and Qsent were subcontractors on the EagleForce 
Associates contract to conduct a commercial data test for the Secure Flight Program. Although 
EagleForce Is not an information reseller, we included the contract value because the commercial data 
test involved the acquisition of personal information from resellers. 
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SSA Uses Infomiation 
Resellers Primarily for 
Fraud Prevention and 
Identity Verification 


In an effort to ensure the accuracy of Social Security benefit payments, SSA 
and its components reported using approximately $1.3 million in contracts 
in fiscal year 2006 with information resellers for a variety of purposes 
relating to fraud prevention (66 percent), such as skiptracing, confirming 
suspected fraud related to workers compensation payments, obtaining 
information on criminal suspects for follow-up investigations (18 percent), 
and collecting debts (16 percent). SSA and its components acquired these 
services through the use of the GSA and FEDLINK govemmentwide 
contracts and their owm contracts. In fiscal year 2005, SSA contracted with 
ChoicePoint, LexisNexis, SourceCotp, and Equifax, 

The Office of the Inspector General (OIG), the largest user of information 
reseller data at SSA, supports the agency's efforts lo prevent fraud, waste, 
and abuse. Tlte OIG uses several information resellers to assist 
investigative agents in detecting benefit abuse by Social Security claimants 
and to assist agents in locating claimants. For example, OIG agents access 
reseller data to verify the identity of subjects undergoing criminal 
investigations. 

Regional office agents may also luse reseller data in investigating persons 
suspected of claiming disability fraudulently .ind draw upon assistance 
from OIG headquarters staff and state investigators from the state Attorney 
General's office in these investigations. For exmnple, the Northeastern 
Program Service Center, located in the New York branch of SSA, obtains 
New York State Workers Compensation Board data from SourceCorp, the 
only company legally permitted to maintain the physical and electronic 
records for New York State Workers Compensation. Through the use of this 
information, SSA can identify persons collecting workers compensation 
benefits but not reporting those benefits, as required, to the SSA. 

Table 5 details in aggregate the vendors, fiscal year 2005 contract values, 
and uses of contracts with information resellers reported by major SSA 
components. 


^'^Skiptracing is the process of locatii^ people who have fled in order to avoid paying debts. 
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Table 5: Reported Uses of Personal Information: SSA Contracts with Information Resellers, Fiscal Year 2005 


User 

Information 

reseller 

Contract 

value 

Uses involving personal information 

Agencywide 

LexisNexis 

$848,000“ 

Reid Office Staff. Obtain resource information (i,e,, real property 
ownership, values, real property transfers, and information concerning 
the ownership of automobiles and boats) to verify the validity of 
Supplemental Security Income applicants and recipients. 

Office of Inspector General. Access public records information to assist 
with investigations of fraud and abuse within the SSA programs. 

Office of Hearings and Appeals. Access public records information to 
locale the addresses of individuals. 

Office of the Inspector 
General 

ChoicePoint 

$240,000 

Acquire information on subjects of criminal investigations (e.g., 
locations, assets, relatives) and help corroborate fraud aliegations that 
are submitted to the Office of the Inspector General by SSA or the 
general public.’’ 

Agencywide' 

Equifax 

$204,000 

Obtain address verification reports for the most current address of 
delinquent debtors for undeliverable overpayment-related notices and 
follow up billing and teleprinter profile reports (standard credit reports) 
that show the credit history of the debtor referred to Justice for enforced 
collection via civil suit. 

Northeastern Program 
Service Center 

SourceCorp 

$14,000 

Access New York Stale Worker Compensation Board payment data to 
ensure that persons claiming Social Security benefits are correctly 
reporting workers compensation benefits on their forms. 

Office of the Inspector 
General New Jersey 
Cooperative Disability 
Investigation Unit'' 

ChoicePoint 

$4,000 

Access information on disability claimants and their physicians to 
determine if the claimants may be hiding assets and other sources of 
income that may make them ineligible for disability benefits. 


Souim: SSA. 


Notes: Tho table represents fiscal year 200S contract values and may not reflect actual expenditures. 
We did not verify the accuracy or completeness of the dollar figures provided to us. 

Contract values were rounded to the nearest thousand. 

■^his figure may include uses that do not involve persona] information since LexisNexis provides news 
and legal research in adcftion to public records. SSA was unable to separate the dollar values 
associated with use of personal information from uses for other purposes. 

^In addition to InHiating its own investigations, the Office of the Inspector General receives notices from 
the general public about suspected fraud. According to one agency official, a large portion of these 
fraud allegations are either irwomplete or unfounded and must be supported by substantial evidence. 
Before moving ahead with an investigation, offtcials obtain data from an information reseller to verify 
the iegitimar^ of the fraud allegations, fill in any missing Information on the submitted forms and 
develop learte that would further the d^elopmentof the allegation and any subsequent investigation If 
warranted. 

The Equifax data are accessible by the Northeastern Program Service Center, Mid-Atlantic Program 
Service Center, Southeastern Program Service Center, Great Lakes Program Service Center, Western 
Program Service Center, Mid-America Program Service Center, Office of Central Operations, and 
Office of Rnanclal Policy and Operations. 
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’This is an SSA-funded joint investigation between SSA and the New Jersey State Attorney General's 
Office. 


The Department of State 
Uses Information Resellers 
Primarily for Passport 
Fraud Detection and 
Investigation 


The Department of State and its components reported approximately 
•$569,000 in contracts in fiscal year 2005 with information resellers, 
primarily for assistance in fraud related activities through criminal 
investigations (51 percent), fraud detection (26 percent), and other uses (23 
percent) such as background screening. State acquired information reseller 
services through the GSA schedule and a Justice blanket-purchase 
agreement. In fiscal year 2005, die majority of State contracts were with 
ChoicePoint; the agency also had contracts with LexisNexis, Equifax and 
Metronet. 


State’s components reported use of these contracts mainly for passport- 
related actmties. For example, several components of State accessed 
personal information to validate information submitted on immigrant and 
nonimmigrant vasa petitufas, such as marital or familial relationships, birth 
and identify information, and address validation. A major use of reseller 
data at State is by investigators acquiring information on suspects in 
passport and visa fraud cases. According to State, information reseller data 
are increasingly important to its operations, because the number of 
passport and visa fraud cases has increased, <ind successful investigations 
of passport and visa fraud are critical to combating terrorism. 

In addition to these uses, State acquires personal information through 
Equifax to support the financial background screening of its job applicants. 

Table 6 details the vendors, fiscal year 2005 contract values, and uses of 
contracts with information resellers reported by major State components. 
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Table 6: Reported Uses of Personal Information: Department of State Contracts with Information Resellers, Fiscal Year 2005 


Component 

Information 

reseller 

Contract 

value 

Uses involving personal information 

Diplomatic Security 

ChoicePoint 

$288,000 

Cnminal Investigations Division. Obtain leads on addresses, locations, 
identity, etc., used in the conduct of criminal investigations of passport 
and visa fraud. 

Diplomalic Security Command Center and Diplomatic Security agents at 

26 overseas posts. Same use. 

Office of Personnel 
Security and 
Suitability 

Equifax 

$132,000 

Obtain credit checks on applicants and new hires to support background 
screening processes. 

Bureau of Consular 
Affairs 

ChoicePoint, 

Metronet 

$89,000 

Check the validity of selected passport applications, particularly two 
categories of high-risk applications.” 

National Visa 

Center 

ChoicePoint 

$40,000 

Verify information submitted on immigrant and nonimmigrant visa 
petitions. 

Office of Consular 
Fraud Prevention 
Programs 

LexIsNexIs 

$21 ,000 

Investigate claims ol marital and familial relationships on immigrant visa 
applications and determine the bona tides of prospective employers for 
employment-based nonimmigrant visas. 


Seutc«: Department at Stale 


Note: The tabis rsprsssnls Hscalysar 2005 contract values and may not reflect actual expenditures. 
We did not verify the accuracy or completeness of the dollar figures provided to us. 

'The two categories of high-risk passport applications include those with birth certificates from Puerto 
Rico and Ihose from applicants lacking acceptable primary identification documents, who include 
affidavits from family or associates attesting to their idenhty. 


Agencies Contract with 
Information Resellers 
Primarily through Use of 
GSA’s Federal Supply 
Schedules and the Library of 
Congress’s FEDLJNK 
Service 


In fiscal year 2005, the foui' agencies acquired personal information 
primarily through governmentwide contracts, including GSA’s Federal 
Supply Schedule (52 percent) contracts and the Library of Congress’s 
FEDLINK contracts (28 percent). Components within these agencies also 
initiated separate contracts with resellers as well. The Department of 
Justice was the largest user, accounting for approximately $19 million of 
the $r30 million total for all four agencies. Figure 3 shows the values of 
reseller data acquisition by agency for fiscal year 2005. 
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Figured: Total Dollar Values, Categorized by Agency, of Fiscal Year 2005 Acquisition 
of Personal Information from Information Resellers 
Dotiars in thousands 
2S 


20 519,286 
f ■! 



A(}ani^y 

Snure*: QAO analysis af data. 


In fiscal year 2005, the most common vehicles used among all four agencies 
to acquire personal information from information resellers were the 
govemnientwide contracts made available through GSA’s Federiil Supply 
Schedule. The GSA schedule provides agencies with simplified, 
streamlined contracting vehicles, allowing them to obtain access to 
information resellers’ services either by issuing task or purchase orders or 
by establishing blanket purchase agreements based on the schedule 
contracts. The majorily of Justice’s acquisition of information reseller 
services was obtained through the GSA schedule, including a blanket 
purchase agreement with ChoicePoint that was also made available to non- 
Justice agencies (for example, die Departments of State and Health and 
Human Services). In addition, components of DHS such as the U-S. Secret 
Service and the SS^ Office of Inspector General made use of GSA 
schedule contracts with information resellers. 
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The Federal Supply Schedule allows agencies to take advantage of 
prenegotiated contracts with a variety of vendors, including information 
resellers. GSA does not assess fees for the use of these contracts; rather it 
funds the operation of the schedules in part by obtaining administrative 
fees from vendors on a quarterly basis. According to GSA officials, use of 
the schedule contracts allows agencies to obtain the best price and reduce 
their procurement lead time. Since these contracts have been 
prenegotiated, agencies do not need to Issue their own solicitation. Instead, 
agencies may simply place a task order directly with the vendor, citing the 
schedule number. GSA's role in administering these contracts is primarily 
to negotiate baseline contract requirements and pricing; it does not 
ntonitor which agencies are using its schedule contracts. GSA officials 
noted that the requirements contained in the schedule contracts are 
baseline, and agencies may add more stringent requirements to their 
individual task orders. 

Another contract vehicle commonly used to obtain personal information 
from information resellers was the Library of Congress’s FEDLINK service 
(28 percent). This vehicle w'as used by both DHS and SSA.''*^ FEDLINK, an 
intnrgovemmentjrl revolving fund,” is a cooperative procurement, 
accounting, and tr aining program designed to provide access to online 
databases, periodical subscriptions, books, and other library and 
information support services from commercial suppliers, including 
information resellers. At DHS, use of the FEDLINK service was the primary 
vehicle for contracting with information resellers, DHS also used GSA 
schedule buys, and some smaller purchases w’ere made directly betw’een 
DHS components and Information resellers. The majority of SSA’s fiscal 
year 2005 acquisitions from information resellers were through FEDLINK, 
with some use of the GSA schedule contracts. 

FEDLINK allows agencies to take advantage of prenegotiated contracts at 
volume discounts with a variety of vendors, including information resellers. 
As with the GSA schedule contracts, the requirements of the FEDLINK 


^"Although the Libraiy of Congress IndioAted that the Department of St.Qte also used 
FKDl.INK eoiilraids with Dun Itnulstreel and liexisNexis, Slale ol'lKdals re])(>rle(l IIihI 
(Jieii use of these cuiilraels did not involve acx’css to pcKoiud iidbrniiiliuii. 

'“SecUoii laJofPub. L. 106-181 (2 U.S.C. 182c-) eshibUslics FEDLIWK as a revolving liuid. 
The law authorizes the FEDLINK rcvolviiig fluid to pr(:>\1de “the prooiu'cmcnt of coituiierclal 
udbaiuilioii services, publicaUons in any foriuat, and library support seivices, reJaled 
accounting smiccs, related education, infontiation and support services" to federal officc-s 
and to other o:^anlzati(His entitled to use federal soiu ces of supply. 
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contracts serve as a baseline, and agencies may add more stringent 
requirements if they so choose. 

FEDLINK offers two different options for using its contracts: direct 
express and transfer pzQ': The direct express option is similar to the GSA 
schedule process, in which the agency issues a purchase order directly to 
the vendor and cites the underlying FEDLINK contract. Under direct 
express, the ordering agents is responsible for managing the delivery of 
products and services and paying invoices, and the vendor pays an 
administrative fee to the Library. Under the transfer pay option, ordering 
agencies must sign an interagency agreement and pay an administrative fee 
to the Ubnuy. In turn, the ordering agencies receive additional 
administrative services. DHS used both the direct express and transfer pay 
options in fiscal year 2005, while SSA used transfer pay exclusively. 


Resellers Take Steps to 
Protect Privacy, but 
These Measures Are 
Not Fully Consistent 
with the Fair 
Information Practices 


Although the information resellers that do business with the federal 
agencies we reviewed^' have practices in place to protect privacy, these 
measures were not fully consistent with the Fair Information Practices. 
Most significantly, the first four principles, relating to coUficikyn. LmMation, 
dtUn ffualiiy, spt'ci.lu'oli.on, and vselmiUaUnn, are largely at 

odds with the nature of the infomiation reseller business. These principles 
center on limiting the collection and use of personal information and 
require data accuracy based on that limited purpose and limited use of the 
information. However, the information reseller industry presupposes that 
the collection and itse of personal information is not limited to specific 
purposes, but instead that information can be collected and made available 
to multiple customers for multiple purposes. Resellers make it their 
business to collect large amounts of personal information'^” and to combine 
that information in new ways so that it serves purposes other than those for 
w’hich it was originally collected. Further, they are limited in their ability to 


reviewed the practices of five major infonnaJioii Te,sellefs: CbnicePoiut, I.exisNexis, 
Acxioiii, Dun & ItrHiJsl.Feek and Wesl. While these resellei's were all reporled by I'edeiHl 
agcjicics U> be sources of personal iiifoniialion, llieir businesses viir.v. A riiseussiuii of lids 
variaiKte in business praclk^s ap£>ears in Ihe iKU'kground seel Ion of Ibis repoii. 

‘’Ttosoflers arc constrained from collecting ccitain tjpos of information and aggregating it 
willi oilier personal iiitomialioiL Korcxaiiii.>le, IJie Fair C'redil Reporliiig Acl <uid liic 
Grairan-Lcach-Blilcy Act constrain the collection and use i:>f personal information, such as 
financial information. 
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ensure the accuracy, currency, or relevance of their holdings, because these 
qualities may vaiy based on customers’ varying uses. 

Information reseller policies and procedures were consistent with aspects 
of the remaining four Fair Information Practices. Large resellers reported 
implementing a variety of security safeguards, such as stringent customer 
credentialing, to improve protection of personal information. Resellers also 
generally pnmded public notice of key aspects of their privacy policies and 
practices, (relevant to the openness principle) and reported taking actions 
to ensure internal compliance with their own privacy policies (relevant to 
the accomiMbilUy principle). However, resellers generally limited the 
extent to which individuals could gain access to personal information held 
about themselves, <md becaiuse they obtain their information from other 
sources, most resellers also had limited pro\1sions for correcting or 
deleting inaccurate information contained in their databases (relevant to 
the mdivuhial iHvrtU ipathm principle).*' Instead, they directed individuals 
wishing to make corrections to contact the original sources of the data. 
Table 7 provides an overview of information resellers' application of the 
Fair Information Practices. 



Table 7: Information Resellers' Application of Principles of Ihe Fair Information Practices 

Principle 

Resellers’ application 

Collectlor limitation. The collection of personal information 
should be limited, should be obtained by lawful and lair means, 
and, where appropriate, with the knowledge or consent of Ihe 
Individual. 

Resellers do not limit collections to specific purposes but collect 
large amounts of personal information, within the bounds of the 
law. Further, in many cases, individuals do not know that their 
personal information is being collected by the reseller, even 
though they may have known of the original (source) collection. 

Data quality. Personal information should be relevant to the 
purpose for which It is collected, and should be accurate, 
complete, and current as needed for that purpose. 

Although they often have measures in place for ensuring data 
accuracy in the aggregate, resellers do not ensure that the 
information they provide is accurate, complete, and current for a 
specific purpose. Instead, they monitor and rely on the quality 
controls of the original data source. 

Purpose specification. The purpose tor the collection ol 
personal information should be disclosed before collection and 
upon any change to that purpose, and its use should be limited 
to that purpose and compatible purposes. 

Resellers disclose general categories of purposes for their data 
collection ralherthan specific purposes. They obtain information 
originally collected for specific purposes and generally offer it for 
a much wider range of purposes. 


""Several inTomuiLioii resellers reported llwl it Ihe iiiacciiracy was a resiill ot tlieir error 
(e.g.,traiisposiiig numbers or letters or iiiconxx'tly aggK'gatir^* infonnation), they woidd 
correct the data in (heir databases. 
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(Continued From Previous Page) 

Principle 

Resellers' application 

Use limitation. Personal information should not be disclosed or 
otherwise used for other than a specified purpose without 
consent of the individual or legal authority. 

Resellers generally limit the use of information as required by 
iaw rather than on the basis of the purposes originaliy specified 
when the information was ooiieoted. Resellers generally pass 
responsibility lor legal use restrictions to customers through 
licensing and contract terms and agreements. Customers must 
contractually agree to appropriate uses of the data and must 
agree to comply with applicable laws. 

Security safeguards. Personal information should be protected 
with reasonable security safeguards against risks such as loss 
or unauthorized access, destruction, use. modification, or 
disclosure. 

Resellers reported implementing a variety of security 
safeguards, such as stringent customer credentialing, to 
improve protection of personal information. 

Openness. The public should be informed about privacy policies 
and practices, and individuals should have ready means of 
learning about the use of personal information. 

Resellers generally inform the public of key aspects of privacy 
policies through Web sites, brochures, and so on. 

Individual participation. Individuals should have the following 
rights: to know about the collection of personal information, to 
access that information, to request correction, and to challenge 
the denial of those rights. 

Although information resellers allow individuals access to their 
personal information, this access is generally limited, as is the 
opportunity to make corrections. Generally, resellers only 
correct errors Ihey may have introduced in the process of 
obtaining and aggregating data. 

Accountability. Individuals controlling the collection or use of 
personal information should be accountable for taking steps to 
ensure the implementation of these principles. 

Resellers reported taking actions, such as designating a chief 
privacy officer or equivalent, to ensure compliance with their 
privacy policies. Annual privacy audits were conducted in one 
case. 

Source: GAO analysis cT reseller 

inlormation. 

Note: We did not evaluate the ettectiveness of information reseller practices, only the extent to which 
resellers applied the Fair Infomnabon Piacbces. 


Information Resellers 
Generally Did Not Report 
Limiting Their Data 
Collection to Specific 
Purposes or Notifying 
Individuals about Them 


According to the coUectMni Imdtatmi principle of the Fair Information 
Practices, the collection of personal information should be limited, 
information should be obtained by lawful and fair means, and, where 
appropriate, it should be collected with the knowledge and consent of the 
individual. The collection limitation principle also suggests that 
organizations could limit collection to the minimum amount of data 
necessary to process a transaction. 


In practice, resellers are limited in the personal information tliat they can 
obtain by laws that apply to specific kinds of information (for example, the 
Fair Credit Reporting Act and the Grainm-Leach- Bliley Act, which restrict 
the collection, use, and disclosure of certain consumer and financial data). 
One reseller reported that it also restricts collection of Social Security 
number information from public records, as well as collection of 
identifying information on children fnmi public sources, such as telephone 
directories. 
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Beyond specific legal restrictions, information resellers generally attempt 
to aggregate large amounts of personal information so as to provide useful 
information to a broad range of customers. For example, resellers collect 
personal information from a wide variety of sources, including state motor 
vehicle records; local government records on births, real property, and 
voter registrations; and various court records. Information resellers may 
also obtain information from telephone directories, Internet sites, and 
consumer applications for products or .semces. The widely varying 
sources and types of information demonstrate the broad nature of the 
collection of personal information. The amount and scope of infonuation 
collected vary from company to company, and resellers use this 
information to offer a range of products tailored to different markets and 
uses.'- 

Regarding the principle that information should be obtained by lawful and 
fair means, resellers stated that they take steps to ensure that their 
collection of information is legal. For example, resellers told us that they 
obtain assurances from their data suppliers that information is legally 
collected from reputable sources. Further, they design their products and 
services to ensure they are in conformance with laws such as the Gramin- 
Leach-Bliley Act and the Fair Credit Reporting Act. 

Regarding the principle that, where appropriate, information should be 
collected with the knowledge and consent of the individual, resellers do 
not make provisions to notify the individuals involved when they obtain 
personal data from their many sources, including public records. 
Concomitantly, individuals are not afforded an opportunity to express or 
withhold their consent when the information is collected. Resellers said 
they believe it may not be appropriate or practical for them to provide 
notice or obtain consent from individuals because they do not collect 
information directly from them. One reseller noted that in many instances 
the company does not have a direct relationship with the data subject and 
is therefore not in a position to interact with the consumer for purposes 


reseller re£K>i1ed l.lial il. iiiairilaiiis discrrelechiUi.biises developeil :ind hiilored lownnl 
ils specific produel uUediigs in ittarlccUiig, fciiid pres ciiliuii, iuid dii ecluiy sen ices. Tiiese 
pnMliicI onering.sare geare<l U>wanl sjMHtilK; clieiil.s. t'or ex:iriiple, I Im reseller’s I'rHiid 
prevciiQoii product iiuikcs use otpubfic record and publicly aviiilablc iiil'ormiitioji ;is wcU <is 
credit header itiformation. The fi^ud prcvcnticMi product pri>\1dc-s identity verification and 
iiivesQgativc loots pciittarily to the Qiuuicial «uid insuriuice industries iuid to law 
cjiforcCTiiCTit agctncics involved in fraud or crinuna] investigations. Witliln the four agencies, 
use of this resdler was reported only as part of TSA's Secure Right coitunercial data test. 
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such as pro\'iding notice. Further, this reseller stated its belief that 
requiring resellers to notify and obtain consent from each individual about 
whom they obtain information would result in consumers being 
overwhelmed wdth notices and negate the value of notice. 

Under certain conditions, some information resellers offer consumers an 
“opt-out” option — that is, individuals may request that information about 
themselves be suppressed from selected databases. However, resellers 
generally offer this option only with respect to certain types of infonnation 
and only imder limited circumstances. For example, one reseller allows 
consumers to opt out of its mar keting products but not other products, 
such as backgniund screening and fraud detection products. The privacy 
policy for another information reseller states that it will allow certain 
individuals to opt out of Its nonpublic information databases containing 
sensith'e information under specific conditions: if the individual is a state, 
local, or federal law enforcement officer or public official whose position 
exposes him or her to a threat of imminent harm; if the individual is a 
victim of identity theft; or If the individual is at risk of physical harm. In 
order to exercise this option, consumers generally must provide 
satisfactory documentation to support the basis for their request. In any 
event, the reseller retains the right to determine (1) whether to grant or 
deny any request, (2) to which databases the request for removal will apply, 
and (3) the duration of the removal. TWo resellers stated their belief that 
under certain circumstances it may not be appropriate to provide 
consumers with opportunities for opting out, such as for information 
products designed to detect fraud or locate criminals. These resellers 
stated that if indhiduals were permitted to opt out of fraud prevention 
databases, some of those opting out could be criminals, which would 
undermine the effectiv'eness and utility of these databases. 


Information Resellers Do 
Not Ensure That Personal 
Information They Provide Is 
Accurate for Specific 
Purposes 


According to the datn principle, personal information should be 

relevant to the purpose for which it Ls collected, and should be accurate, 
complete, and current as needed for that purpose. Information resellers 
reported taking steps to ensure that they generally receive accurate data 
from their sources and that they do not introduce errors in the process of 
transcribing and aggregating information; however, they generally provide 
their customers with exactly the same data they obtain and do not claim or 
guarantee that the information is accurate for a specific purpose. Some 
resellers’ privacy policies state that they expect their data to contain some 
errors. Further, resellers varied in their policies regarding correction of 
data determined to be inaccurate as obtained by them. One reseller stated 
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that it would delete information in its databases that was found to be 
inaccurate. Another stated that even if an individual presents persuasive 
evidence that certain information is in error, the reseller generally does not 
make changes if the information comes directly from an official public 
source (unless instructed to doso by tltatsource). Because they are not the 
original source of the personal information, information resellers generally 
direct individuals to the original sources to correct any errors. Several 
resellers stated that they would correct any identified errors introduced 
through their own processing and aggregation of data. 

WTiile not pro\’iding specific assurance of the accuracy of the data they 
provide, information resellers reported that they take steps to ensure that 
their suppliers have data quality controls in place. For example, officials 
from one information reseller said they use a screening process to help 
determine whether they should use a particular supplier,*^ As part of this 
process, the reseller assesses whether the supplier has internal controls in 
place that are in line with the reseller’s policies. Information resellers also 
reported that they conduct annu<U audits of their suppliers aimed at 
assessing the integrity and quality of the information they receive, If these 
audits show that a .supplier has failed to provide accurate, complete, and 
timely information, the reseller may discontinue using that supplier. 

Resellers also noted that data accuracy is contingent upon intended use. 
That is, data that may be perfectly adequate for one purpose may not be 
precise enough or appropriate for another purpose. WTiile end users, such 
as federal agencies, may address data quality for their specific purposes, 
resellers — ^who maintain personal information for multiple purposes — are 
less able to achieve accuracy because they support multiple uses. Thus, 
resellers general^ disclaim data accuracy and leave it to their customers to 
ensure that the data are accurate for their intended uses. One reseller 
stated that their customers understand the accuracy limitations of the data 
they obtain and take the potential for data inaccuracy into account when 
using the data. 


'’’Wliilc a s^iiQeaiil aiiiouiil orivseller iiilbniuiUuii coiiios I'mitipubUc records, rescUcrs 
also use private campanlcs, includiiig other cot«j:*aiiies that aggregate iitfomiation, as 
suppliers. For example, a reseller may coiitrael wilii iuiolticr privale lirm lo obUiiii 
telephone book infevtaatievL Further, rcsellcK may contract with other private Anns to 
collect Information fiom public records sources. 
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Information Resellers’ 
Specification of the Purpose 
of Data Collection Consists 
of Broad Descriptions of 
Business Categories 


In a general sense, inlormaUon tesellere specify their purpose by indicating 
(on company Web sites, for example) the business categories of the 
customers for whom they collect information. For example, reseller 
privacy policies generally state that resellers make personal information 
available for legitimate uses by business and government organizations. 
Examples of business categories may be provided, but resellers do not 
specify which types of information are to be used in which business 
categories. It is difficult for resellers to provide greater specificity because 
they make their data av’ailable to many customers for a wide range of 
legitimate purposes. As a result, the public is made aware only of the broad 
range of potential uses to which their personal information may be applied, 
rather than a specific use, as enxlsioned in the Fair Information Practices. 


According to the pvrpase speciJuriJwii principle, the purpose for the 
collection of personal information should be disclosed before collection 
and upon any change to that purpose, and its use should be limited to that 
purpose and compatible purposes. While information resellers specify 
purpose in a general way by describing the types of businesses that use 
their data, they generally do not designate specific intended uses for each 
of their data collections. Resellers generally obtain infonnation that has 
already been collected for a specific purpose and make that information 
available to their customers, who in turn have a broader variety of 
purposes for using it. For example, personal information originally 
submitted by a customer to register a product warranty could be obtained 
by a reseller and subsequently made available to another business or 
government agency, which might use it for an unrelated purpose, such as 
identity verification, background checking, or marketing. 


Information Resellers 
Generally Limit the Use of 
Information as Required by 
Law, Rather Than on the 
Basis of Purposes Originally 
Specified When the 
Information Was Collected 


Under the use limitatUm principle, personal information should not be 
disclosed or used for other than the originally specified purpose without 
consent of the individual or legal authority. However, because information 
reseller purposes are specified very broadly, it is difficult for resellers to 
ensure that use of the information in their databases is limited. As 
previously discussed, information reseller data may have many different 
uses, depending on the types of customers involved. Resellers do take steps 
to ensure that their customers’ use of personal information is limited to 
legally sanctioned purposes. Information resellers pass this responsibility 
to their customers through licensing agreements and contract terms <md 
agreements. 
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According to two lar^e information reseilers, customers are generally 
contractually required to use data from resellers appropriately and must 
agree to comply with applicable laws, such as the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act, 
the Fair Credit Reporting Act, and the Driver's Privacy Protection Act. For 
example, one information reseller uses a service agreement that includes 
provisions governing permissible use of information sought by the 
customer, the confidentitUity of information provided, legal requirements 
under federal and state laws, and other customer obligations. The reseller 
reported that the company monitors its customers' compliance by 
conducting periodic audits and taking appropriate actions in response to 
any audit findings. 

In a standardized agreement form used by another reseller, federal 
agencies must certify that they will use information obtained from the 
reseller only as permissible under the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act and the 
Driver’s Privacy Protection Act. The service agreement identifies 
permissible purposes for information whose use is restricted by these laws 
and requires agencies to agree that they will use the information only in the 
performance or the furtherance of appropriate government activities. In 
conformance with the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act permissible uses, the 
information reseller requires agencies to certify that they will use personal 
information “only as requested or authorized by the consumer, ” 

The information resellers used by the federal agencies we reviewed 
generally also reported taking steps to ensure that access to certain 
sensitK'e types of personally identifiable information is limited to certain 
customers and uses. For example, two resellers reported tliat they provide 
full Social Security numbers and driver’s license numbers only to specific 
types of customers, including law enforcement agencies and insurance 
companies, and for purposes such as employment or tenant screening. 
While actions such as these are useful in protecting privacy and are 
consistent with the use limitation principle in that they narrow^ the range of 
potential uses for this type of information, they are not equivalent to 
limiting use only to a specific predefined purpose. Without limiting use to 
predefined purposes, resellers cannot provide individuals with assurance 
that their information will only be accessed and used for the purpose 
originally specified when the information w^as collected. 
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Information Resellers 
Reported Taking Steps to 
Improve Security 
Safeguards 


According to the securiJy snfeyvtirds principle, personal information 
should be protected with reasonable safeguards against risks such as loss 
or unauthorized access, destruction, use, modification, or disclosure. While 
we did not evaluate the effectiveness of resellers' information security 
programs, resellers we spoke with said they employ various safeguards to 
protect consiuners' personal information. They implemented these 
safeguards in part for business reasons but also because federal laws 
require such protections. Reselleis describe these safeguards in various 
policy statements, such as online and data privacy policies or privacy 
statements posted on Internet sites. Resellers also generally had 
information security plans describing, among other things, access controls 
for information and systems, document management practices, incident 
reporting, and premises security. 

Given recent incidents, large information resellers reported having recently 
taken , steps to improve their safeguards against unauthorized access. In a 
well-publicized incident, in Februaiy 2005, ChoicePoint disclosed that 
unauth{)rized individuals had gained access to personal information by 
posing as a firm of private investigators. In the following month, LexisNexis 
disclosed that unauthorized individuaLs had gained access to personal 
information through the misappropriation of tiser IDs and passwords from 
legitimate customers. These disclosures were required by state law, as 
previously discussed. In J<muaiy 2006, ChoicePoint reached a settlement 
with the Federal TYade Commission** over charges that the company did 
not have reasonable procedures to verify the identity of prospective new 
users. The compare agreed to implement new procedures to ensure that it 
protides consumer reports only to legitimate business for lawful purposes, 
In the mean time, both information resellers reported that they had taken 
steps to improve their procedures for authorizing customers to have access 
to sensitive information, such as Social Security numbers. For example, 
one reseller established a credentialing task force with the goal of 
centralizing its customer credentialing process. In order for customers of 
this reseller to obtsdn products and services containing sensitive personal 
infonnation, they must now undergo a credentialing process involving a 
site visit by the information reseller to verify the accuracy of infonnation 


"Liils sclUcnKnl with ClioiecPaiiil, tticFedendlnule Coitutiissioii iiUcgeri viuJalioiis ol liic 
Fair Credit Oeporttng Act and section -5 of the Federal Ti'acle C'onmiisslon Act. Section G i:>f 
tlie act prohibits “uiiJkir or deceptive aelsorpnicliees in or altecliiig coiiuncrcc.” Tiie 
Federal Tiade Commission can issue orders, obtain utiunctions, im(:>oso civil ticnaltics, and 
undertake civil actions to earforce the act 5 U.S.C. § 45. 
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reported about the business. Applicants are then scored against a 
credentialing checldist to determine whether they will be granted access to 
sensitive information. In addition, both resellers reported efforts to 
strengthen user ID and password protections and restrict access to 
sensitive personal information (including full driver's license numbers and 
Social Security numbers) to a limited number of customers, such as law 
enforcement agencies (others would be able to view masked information). 
Although we did not test the effectiveness of these measures, if 
impleniented correctly, they could help prcmde assurance that sensitive 
information is protected appropriately. 

In addition to enhancing safeguards on customer access authorizations, 
resellers have instituted a varied of other security controls, For example, 
three large information resellers have implemented physical safeguards at 
their data centers, such as continuous monitoring of employees entering 
and exiting facilities, monitoring of activity on customer accounts, and 
strong authentication of users entering and exiting secure areas within the 
datii centers. Officials at one reseller told us that security profiles were 
established fi >i each employee that restrict access to various sections of the 
center based upon employee job functions. Computer rooms were further 
protected with a combined system of biometric hand readers and security 
codes. Security cameras were placed throughout the facility for continuous 
recording of activity and review' by security staff. Information resellers also 
had contingency plans in place to continue or resume operations in the 
event of an emergency. 

Information resellers reported that on an annual basis, or more frequently 
if needed, they conduct security risk assessments as well as internal and 
ectemal security audits. These assessments address such topics as 
vulnerabilities to internal or external security threats, reporting and 
responding to security incidents, controls for network and physical 
facilities, and business continuity management. The assessments also 
addressed strategies for mitigating potential or identified risks. 

If properly implemented, security measures such as those reported by 
infonuation resellers could contribute to effectiv'e implementation of the 
Herwrity sqfeffiuirds principle. 
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Information Resellers 
Generally Informed the 
Public about Their Privacy 
Policies and Practices 

To address openness, information resellers took steps to infonn tlie public 
about key aspects of their privacy polici^. They used means such as 
company Web sites and brochures to inform the public of specific policies 
and practices regarding the collection and use of personaJ information. 
Reseller Web sites also generally provided information about the types of 
information products the resellers offered — including product samples — as 
well as general descriptions about the types of customers served, Several 
Web sites also provided advice to consumers on protecting personal 
information and discussed what to do if individuals suspect they are 
victims of identity theft. 

Providing public notice of privacy policies informs individuals of what 
steps an organization hikes to pnitect the privacy of the personal 
infonnation It collects and helps t<» ensure the organization’s accountability 
for its stated p( >licies. 


According to the openness principle, the public should be informed about 
an organization’s privacy policies and practices, and individuals should 
have ready means of learning about the organization's use of personal 
information. 


Information Reseller 
Policies Generally Allow 
Individuals Limited Ability 
to Access and Correct Their 
Personal Information 


According to the IndinidiuU jmtkdjxfHon principle, individuals should 
have the right to know about the collection of personal information, to 
access that information, to request correction, and to challenge the denial 
of those rights. Information resellers generally allow individuals access to 
their personal information. However, this access is limited, as is the 
opportunity to make corrections. Resellers may provide an individual a 
report containing certain types of information — such as compilations of 
public records information — however, the report may not include all 
information maintained by the resellers about that individual. For example, 
one information reseller stated that it offers a free report, under certain 
circumstances, on an individuaTs claims history, employment history, or 
tenant history. Resellers may offer basic reports to individuals at no cost, 
but they generally charge for reports on additional information. A free 
consumer report., such as an employment history report, for example, 
typically excludes information such as driver’s license data, family 
infonnation, and credit header data that a reseller may possess in other 
databases. 
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Although indhaduals can access Infotination about themselves, if they find 
inaccuracies, they generally cannot have these corrected by the resellers. 
Information resellers direct individuals to take their cases to the original 
data sources — such as courthouses or other local government agencies — 
and attempt to have the inaccuracy corrected there. Several resellers stated 
that they would correct any identified errors introduced through their owm 
processing and aggregation of data. As discussed above, resellers, as a 
matter of policy, do not make corrections to data obtained from other 
sources, even if the consumer provides evidence that the data ar e wrong. 

According to resellers, making cotrecfions to their own databases is 
extremely difficult, for several reasons. First, the services these resellers 
provide concentrate on providing references to a particular individual from 
many sources, rather than distilling only the most accurate or current 
reference. For example, a reseller might have many instances in its 
databases of a particular individual’s current address. Although most might 
be the same, there could be errors as well. Resellers generally would report 
the infonnation as they have it rather than attempting to determine which 
entry is correct. This information is important to customers such as law 
enforcement agencies. Fuither, resellers stated that making corrections to 
their databases could be ineffective because the data are continually 
refreshed with updated data from the source, and thus any correction is 
likely to be changed back to its original state the next time the data are 
updated. In addition, as discussed in the collection limitation section, 
resellers stated their belief that it w'ould not be appropriate to allow the 
public to access and correct information held for certain purposes, such as 
fraud detection and locatiirg criminals, since providing such rights could 
undermine the effectiv'eness of these uses (e.g., by allowing criminals to 
access and change their information). However, as a result of these 
practices, individuals cannot know' the full extent of personal information 
maintained by resellers or ensure its accuracy. 


"' XJnc reseller reported Llial, for certain prx.xUicts, it wiU delete iiil'ontuitioii lluil luis beeji 
identified as inaccurate. For example, tf tlic rcsdlcr is able to verify tliat data contained 
willuiiUsdireelory or Iraud producls are iiuicenriile, it will delete llie inaceiu'ale daUi ;uiri 
keep a record of this in a maintenance file so the erroneous data ai e not reentered at a 
future date. 
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Information Resellers 
Report Measures to Ensure 
Accountability for the 
Collection and Use of 
Personal Information 


According to the arcaunl-ahilUy principle, individuals controlling the 
collection or use of personal information should be accountable for taking 
steps to ensure the implementation of the Fair Information Practices. 
Although information resellers' overall application of the Fair Information 
Practices varied, each reseller we spoke with reported actions to ensure 
compliance with its own privacy policies. For example, resellers reported 
designating chief privacy officers to monitor compliance with internal 
privacy policies and applicable laws (e.g., the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act and 
the Driver’s I^'acy Protection Act). Information resellers reported that 
these officials had a range of responsibilities aimed at ensuring 
accountability for priv^acy policies, such as establishing consumer access 
and customer credentialing procedures, monitoring compliance with 
federal and state laws, and evaluating new sources of data (e.g,, cell phone 
records). 


Auditing of an oiganization's practices Ls one way of ensuring 
accountability for adhering to privacy policies and procedures. Although 
there are no industrywide standards requiring resellers to conduct periodic 
audits of their compliance with privacy policies, one information reseller 
reported using a third party to conduct privacy audits on an annual basis. 
Using a third party to audit compliance with privacy policies further helps 
to ensure that an information reseller is accountable for the 
implementation of its privjrcy practices. 


Establishing accountability is critical to the protection of privacy, Actions 
taken by data resellers should help ensure that their privacy policies are 
appropriately implemented. 


Agencies Lack Policies 
on Use of Reseller 
Data, and Practices Do 
Not Consistently 
Reflect the Fair 
Iirfonnation Practices 


Agency practices for handling personal information acquired from 
information resellers did not always fully reflect the Fair Information 
Practices. Further, agencies generally lacked policies that specifically 
address their use of personal information from commercial sources, 
although DHS Pri\'acy Office officials reported that they were drafting such 
a policy. As shown in table 8, four of the Fair Information Practices — the 
colleclion Umilalion, data (fimlUy, me liniHfilkm, and securUy 
safeguards principles — ^were generally reflected in agency practices. For 
example, several agency components (specifically, law enforcement 
agencies such as the FBI and the U.S. Secret Service) reported that in 
practice, they generally corroborate information obtained from resellers 
w'hen it is used as part, of an investigation. This practice is consistent with 
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the (to/o (fitalUy principle that data should be accurate, current, and 
complete. Agency policies and practices with regard to the other four 
principles, however, were uneven. Specifically, agencies did not alw^ays 
have policies or practices in place to address the purpose sperificatimi, 
ojmmess, wt(i i9idividmUp<iTt:Uupafuni principles with respect to reseller 
data. The inconsistencies in application of these principles as well as the 
lack of specific agency policies can be attributed in part to ambiguities in 
0MB guidance regarding the applicability of the Privacy Act to infonuation 
obtained from resellers. Further, privacy impact assessments, which often 
are not conducted, are a valuable tool that could address important aspects 
of the Fitir Information Practices. Finally, components within each of the 
four agencies did not consistently hold staff accountable by monitoring 
usage of personal information from information resellers and ensuring that 
it was appropriate; thus, their application of the (urouri tahUUy principle 
was uneven. 


Table 8: Application of Fair Information Practices to the Reported Handling of Personal Information from Data Resellers at Four 
Agencies 


Principle 

Agency 
application of 
principle 

Agency practices 

Collection limitation. The collection of personal 
information should be limited, should be obtained by 
lawful and fair means, and. where appropriate, with 
the knowledge or consent of the individual. 

General 

Agencies limited personal data collection to individuals under 
investigation or their associates. 

Data quality. Personal information should be relevant 
to the purpose for which it is collected, and should be 
accurate, complete, and current as needed for that 
purpose. 

General 

Agencies corroborated information from resellers and did not 
take actions based exclusively on such information. 

Purpose specification. The purpose for the collection 
of personal information should be disclosed before 
collection and upon any change to that purpose, and 
its use should be limited to that purpose and 
compatible purposes. 

Uneven 

Agency system ol records notices did not generally reveal that 
agency systems could incorporate information from data 
resellers. Agencies also generally did not conduct privacy 
impact assessments for their systems or programs that involve 
use of reseller data. 

Use limitation. Personal information should not be 
disclosed or otherwise used for other than a specified 
purpose without consent of the individual or legal 
authority. 

General 

Agencies generally limited their use of personal information to 
specific investigations (including law enforcement, 
counterterrorism, fraud detection, and debt collection). 

Security safeguards. Personal information should be 
protected with reasonable security safeguards against 
risks such as loss or unauthorized access, 
destruction, use, modification, or disclosure. 

General 

Agencies had security safeguards such as requiring passwords 
to access databases, basing access rights on need to know, 
and logging search activities (including "cloaked logging," which 
prevents the vendor from monitoring search content). 
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(Continued From Previous Page) 

Principle 

Agency 
application of 
principle 

Agency practices 

Openness. The public should be informed about 
privacy policies and practices, and individuals should 
have ready means of learning about the use of 
personal information. 

Uneven 

See Purpose spedfication above. Agencies did not have 
established policies specifically addressing the use of personal 
information obtained from resellers. 

Individual participation. Individuals should have the 
following rights: to know about the collection of 
personal information, to access that information, to 
request correction, and to challenge the denial of 
those rights. 

Uneven 

See Purpose spedfication above. Because agencies generally 
did not disclose their collections of personal information from 
resellers, individuals were often unable to exercise these rights. 

Accountability. Individuals controlling the colledion or 
use of personal information should be accountable for 
taking steps to ensure the implementation of these 
principles. 

Uneven 

Agencies do not generally monitor usage of personal 
information from information resellers to hold users accountable 
for appropriate use; instead, they rely on users to be 
responsible for their behavior. For example, agencies may 
instruct users in their responsibilities to use personal 
information appropriately, have them sign statements of 
responsibility, and have them Indicate what permissible 
purpose a given search fulfills. 


Legend: 


General ■ policies or procedures to address all major aspects of a particular principle. 

Uneven ■ policies or procedures addressed some but not all aspectsof a particular principle or seme 
but not all agencies and components had policies or practices in place addressing the principle. 

Seutce: OAOanal/*e ot agency-suppliMl data 

Note: We did not independently assess the effectiveness of agency information security programs. Our 
assessment of overall agency application of the Fair Information Practices was based on the policies 
and management practices desaibed by the Department State and SSA as a whole and by major 
components of Justice at>d OHS (Footnote 2 in app. I lists these components). We did not obtain 
information on smaller components of Justice and DHS. 


Agency Procedures Reflect 
the Collection Limitation, 
Data Quality, Use 
Limitation, and Security 
Safeguards Principles 


The cdiecUon UmMaUon principle establishes, among other things, that 
organi 2 tations should obtain only the minimum amount of personal data 
necessary to process a transaction. This principle also underlies the 
Privacy Act requirement that agencies maintain in their records “only such 
information about an individual as is relevant and necessary to accomplish 
a purpose of the agency.”^ Regarding most law-enforcement and 
coiinterterrorism purposes, which accounted for 90 percent of usage in 


'’"S U.S.C. § 552a The Privacy Ac! (al § 552a (j) & (k)) iiiluws ai'ciicies lo cliiim ;ui 
exemption frean this provisioiiiflhc records arc use d for certain peuposes. For example, 
records coiiipUcd lor eriitiinal law eiiforceiiK-iil ptiiposcs or lor a broader ealegorj' ot 
invcstigativcrccordscompllod for criminal <}r civil law enforcement purposes can be 
exempted from tins requirement. 
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fiscal year 2005. agencies generally limitecl their personal data collection in 
that they reported obtaining information only on specific individuals under 
investigation or associates of tliose individuals/^ Having initiated 
investigations on specific individuals, however, agencies generally reported 
that they obtained as much personal information as possible about the 
individuals being investigated, because law enforcement investigations 
require pursuing as many investigative leads as possible. 

The daUi QiujlUy principle states that, among other things, personal 
information should be relevant to the purpose for which it is collected and 
be accurate. This principle is mirrored in the Privacy Act’s requirement for 
agencies to maintain all records used to make determinations about an 
individual with sufficient accuracy, relev-'ance, timeliness, and 
completeness as is reasonably necessary to ensure fairness.'*^ 

Agencies reported taking steps to mitigate the risk of inaccurate 
information reseller data by corroborating information obtained from 
resellers. Agency oftlciaLs described the practice of corroborating 
information as a standard element of conducting investigations. Officials 
from several law enforcement component agencies, including ATF and 
DEIA, said corroboration was necessary to build legally sound cases from 
investigations. For example, U.S. Secret Service officials reported that they 
instiaict agents that the infonuation obtained from resellers should be 
independently corroborated, and that none of it should be used as probable 
cause for obtaining wairants. 

Further, FBI officials from FTTTF noted that obtaining data from 
information resellers helps to improve the overall quality and accuracy of 
the data in investigative files. Officials stated that the variety of private 
companies pro\iding personal information enhances the value, quality, and 
diversity of the information used by the FBI, noting tliat a decision to put 


‘"’In two cases, agency coiirpoTients used reseller data to wndiict broader searches for 
X>revi<>usly iiiiideriljned criminal behavior 'these two (t;ises were an applical ioti al l)l'].4 used 
to identify potential prescription dnig fraud and effoits by Citizenship .Q.nd Tnimigrafion 
Services (.odele«rl lai^e pal.lems otpofeiilial I'riud through add less searches and olher 

'"‘5 U.S.C. § •>52a(o}(5). 'the Privacy Act allows agencies to eJaiiii iui exeitiptioii Ircuti Ltiis 
provision ofthc act fc* certain dc^ 5 natcdpurp<jses. Forcxainple, records compiled for 
criiiiiiud law cnforccniciil purposes can be exeiiq.d Jroiii lids pi'o\ision. A broader ciitegory 
of investigative records compiled Iot ciiininal or civil law cnfi:>rccment tiuitioscs cannot be 
efxempt from this provlaon. 
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an individual under arrest is based un “probable cause," which is 
determined by a preponderance of evidence, rather than any single source 
of information, such as information in a reseller's data base. 

Likewise, for non law-enforcement use, such as debt collection and fraud 
detection and prevention, agency components reported procedures for 
mitigating potential problems with the accuracy of data provided by 
resellers by obtaining additional information from other sources when 
necessary. For example, the Executive Office for U.S. Attorneys uses 
information resellers to obtain Information on assets possessed by an 
individual indebted to the United States. According to officials, should 
information contained in the infonuation reseller databases conflict with 
informataion provided by an individual, further investigation takes place 
before any action to collect debts would be taken. Likewise, officials from 
the U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services (USCIS) component of DHS 
and the Office of Consular Affairs within the Department of State reported 
similar practices. While these practices do not eliminate inaccuracies in 
data coming into the agency, they help ensure the quality of the information 
that is the basis for agency actions. 

The v^elimllalion principle provides that personal information should not 
be disclosed or used for other than a specified purpose without consent of 
the individual or legal authori^. This principle underlies the Privacy Act 
requirement diat prevents agencies from disclosing records on individuals 
accept with consent of the individual, unless disclosure of the record 
would be, for example, to another agency for civil or criminal law 
enforcement activity or for a purpose that is compatible with the purpose 
for which the information w-as collected.^” 

Although agencies rely on resellers’ multipurpose collection of information 
as a source, agency officials said their use of reseller information was 
limited to distinct purposes, w'hich w'ere generally related to law 
enforcement or counterterrorism. For example, the Department of Justice 
reported uses specific to the conduct of criminal investigations on 
individuals, terrorism investigations, and the location of assets and 
witnesses. Other Justice and DHS components, such as the Federal 
Protective Service, U.S. Secret Service, FBI, and ATF, also reported that 
they used information reseller data for investigations. For uses not related 


^'■Siich uses arc referred to as “routine uses' in the Privacy Act, 51..S.C. § •'i52a (<i(T)) and 
(b). 
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to law enforcement, such as those reported by State and SSA, use of 
reseller information was also described as supporting a specific purpose 
(e.g., fraud detection or debt collection). 

The use limitation principle also precludes agencies from sharing personal 
information they collect for purposes unrelated to the original intended use 
of the information. Officials of certain law' enforcement components of 
these agencies reported that in certain cases they share information with 
other law enforcement agencies, a use consistent with the purposes 
originiilly specified by the agency. For example, the FBI's FTTTF supports 
ongoing investigations in other law enforcement agencies and the 
intelligence community by sharing information obtained from resellers 
(muong other information) in response to requests about foreign terrorists 
from FBI agents or officials from partner agencies.^ 

The sfTurity safe^/iiards principle requires that personal information be 
reasonably protected against unauthorized access, use, or disclosure. This 
principle alsc > underlies the Privacy Act requirement that agencies establish 
appropriate administrative, technical, and physical safeguards to ensure 
the .security and confidentiality of records on individuals."* This principle is 
further minored in the FISMA requirement to protect infonnation and 
information systems from unauthorized access, use, disclosure, disruption, 
modification, or destruction, including through controls for confidentiality. 

While we did not assess the etfectiveness of information security or the 
implementation of FISMA at any of these agencies, w’e found that all four 
had measures in place intended to safeguard the security of personal 
information obtained from resellers.'’^ For example, all four agencies cited 
the use of passwords to prevent unauthorized access to information 


‘Tbe task force's partner agencies include K:E, the DeTiaitment of Defease 
CoimteriTitelllgence Reid A<rtivi1y OfRi’e, the Office of I'et-sonnel Management , .3.ik] 
mcanbcTS of the intelligence coininunity. 

'‘'5tl.S.(’.§.'>52a(e)(l(l). 

''^All.lioiigli we did not as.ses.s the elTectUvenes-sor iiifornialion security or ('orii])liH.n(te wilh 
FISMA at any s^cncy sis part of liiis review, we luivc pics iously rcporLcr.i on vveakiiesses in 
almost all areas ofinrormalion seeiirily contnds ;ii. 24 major agencies, incrluditig .liisli<'e, 
DUS, Slale, and SSA. ForaddUionalinlonnsilionsee OAO, InJwiiuUion Spcurily: 
Weaknesses Persist at Federal Ageneies Despite Progress Made in hnpleynenting Related 
Statutory Requiremeii-ls, (.iAO-Ofi-5o2 (Wastiington, D.C.: July 15, 2U05j <uid IitJbriiMtioii- 
Seeurity: Departmetit of Homeland Security Needs to Fully Implement Its Seeurity 
Program, GAO-O‘J-700 (Washii^on, D.C.; June 17, 2000). 
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reseller databases. Further, agency components such as ATF, DEA, CBP, 
and USCIS, reported that they limit access to sensitive personal 
information (e.g., full Social Security number, driver's license number) to 
those with a specific need for this information. Several agency components 
also reported that, resellers were promptly notified to deactivate accounts 
for employees separated from government service to protect against 
unauthorized use. As another security measure, several components, 
including DEA and the FBI, repotted that resellers notified them when 
accounts were accessed from Internet addresses at unexpected locations, 
such as outside the United States. 

Another measure to prevent unauthorized disclosure reported by law 
enforcement agencies, such as the FBI, ICE, and Secret Service, is the use 
of “cloaked logging,” which prev^ents v^endor personnel from monitoring the 
queries being made by law enforcement agents, Officials in FBI’s PTTTF 
reported that, in order to maintain the integrity of investigations, resellers 
are contractually prohibited from tracking or monitoring the exact persons 
or other entities being searched by PTTTF personnel. Law enforcement 
officials .stated that the ability to mask searches from vendors is important 
so that those outside law enforcement have no knowledge of who is being 
investigated and so that subjects of <m investigation are not “tipped off.” 

Agency adherence to the colleclion Um ilalioJi, data quality, -use 
Hmihition, and seciiritf/ safeffuatxii: principles was based on general 
business procedures — including law-enforcement investigative practices — 
that reflect security ai\d cMl liberties protections, rather tlian written 
policies specifically regarding the collection, accuracy, use, and security of 
personal information obtained from resellers. Implementation of these 
practices pro\'ides individuals with assurances that only a limited amount 
of their personal information is being collected, that it is used only for 
specific purposes, and that measures are in place to corroborate the 
accuracy of the information and safeguard it from improper disclosure. 
These controls help prevent potential harm to individuals and invasion of 
their privacy by limiting the exposure of their information and reducing the 
likelihood of inaccurate data being used to make decisions that could affect 
their welfare. 
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Limitations in the 
Applicability of the Privacy 
Act and Ambiguities in 0MB 
Guidance Contribute to an 
Uneven Adherence to the 
Puwose SpecAfication, 

Opmness^ and Indwidual 
ParticApation Principles 

In a number of cases, agencies did not adhere to the purpose spedfimtkm 
or openness principles in regard to their use of reseller information in that 
they did not notify the public that they were using such information and did 
not specify the purpose for their data collections. Agency officials said that 
they generally did not prepare system-of-records notices that would 
address these principles because they were not required to do so by the 
Privacy Act. The act’s vehicle for public notification — the system-of- 
records notice — becomes binding on an agency only when the agency 
collects, maintaias, and retrieves personal data in the way defined by the 
act or w'hen a contractor does the same thing explicitly on behalf of the 
government. Agencies generally did not Issue system-of-records notices 
specifically for their use of information reseilers i.rrgeiy because 
information reseller databases were not considered “systems of records 
operated by or on behalf of a government agency” and thus were not 
considered subject to the provisions of the Privacy Act,^^ 0MB guidance on 
implementing the Privacy Act does not specifically refer to the use of 
reseller data or how it should be treated. According to 0MB and other 
agency officials, information resellers operate their databases for multiple 
customers, and federal agency use of these databases dues not amount to 
the operation of a system of records on behalf of the government. Further, 
agenc-y officisds stated that merely querying information reseller databases 
did not amount to agency “maintenance” of the personal information being 


The purpose specijicalion, openness, and individual porlicipalioii 
principles stipulate, among other things, that individuals should be made 
aware of the purpose and intended uses of the personal information being 
collected about them and have the ability to access and correct such 
information, if necessary. The Privacy Act reflects these principles in part 
by requiring agencies to publish in the Federal Regisler, “upon 
establishment or revision, a notice of the existence and character of a 
system of records.” This notice is to include, among other things, the 
categories of records in the system as well as the categories of sources of 
records.'” 


'“5 1 '.S.C. § !i!>2aCe)C4X(’) & ( 1 ). The Privacy A<tl. allows a^en(-ies lo claim an pxeriii)li()n riorii 
ideiiliTyiiig Ihc calcgorics ol sources ol rcconls lor reconls cuiiijjiJer.i lor crimiiuil l;iw 
enlon;eiiieiilpuii)<)ses, as well as lor a l)roailerca(**g()ry of invesi igalive records (u)rnpiled 
for criiiiiiial or civil law cnlorceiiiciil purjioscs. 

'^’Tlic acl provides lor ils rcquircnicnls U> apply lo govcnuticiiL coiilnieLors wiieii agencies 
contract for the operatian by or on belialf of the agency, a system of records to accoiuTiUsh 
an agency function, 5 U. S.C. § 5!>2a(m). 
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queried and thus also did not trigger the provisions of the Privacy Act. In 
many cases, agency officials considered their use of resellers to be of this 
type — essentially “ad hoc” querying or “pinging” of reseller databases for 
personal information about specific individuals, which they believed they 
were not doing in connection with a formal system of records. 

In other cases, however, agencies maintained information reseller data in 
systems for which sjretein-of-records notices had been previously 
published. For example, law enforcement agency officials stated that, to 
the extent they retain the results of reseller data queries, this collection and 
use is covered by the system of records notices for their case file systems. 
However, in preparing such notices, agencies generally did not specify that 
they were obtaining infonnadon from resellers. Among system of records 
notices that were identified by agency officials as applying to the use of 
reseller data, only one — TSAs system of records notice for the test phase of 
its Secure Flight program — specifically identified the use of information 
reseller data.* Other programs that involve use of information reseller data 
incJude the fraud prevention and detection programs reported by SSA and 
State as w’ell as law enforcement programs within ATF, the U.S, Marshals, 
and USCIS. For these programs, associated system of records notices 
identified by officials did not specify the use of infonnation reseller data. 

In several of these cases, agency sources for personal information were 
described only in vague terms, such as “private organizations,” “other 
public sources,” or “public source material,” when information was being 
obtained from infonnation resellers.'’" In one case, a notice indicated 
incorrectly that personal information w'as collected only from the 
individuals concerned. Specifically. USCIS prepared a system of records 
notice covering the Computer Linked Application Information Management 
System, which did not identify information resellers as a source. Instead, 


**.As we previously tTf)orted, this nolice did not fully disclose the sc^ope of the use of reseller 
data during the test phase. SccGAOh-j-86'IR. 

^fhe Piivacry .Act allows agencies locdaim an exernpl iori I'rorn idenl i lying I he ('alegories of 
sources of records for records compiled for criminal law enfon’emenf piiiposes a.s well as 
lor a l>n>ailercal(^>ry ofiiivesligalive recor<ls<K>rn[Mle(l I'or (Tiriiinal or invil law 
cnlbrfciiiciil purposes. 5 U.S.C. | 5Sia(j} <uiil (k). One sysleiiioriveuiiis noUec IVjr llie 
Treijsiiry Kiironreiiieiit (rommunic.aLioiis Sysieni (I he sysl ern idenl i lied hy ATI' :is covering 
Uieir iiivesQgaiivc case Oles) elaiitied sucliaiicxeiiiplion. Tlie DcpiulitieiiL of SLaLe ir.lenliUes 
categories ofsouiccs in the system ofrccords notices it identified but docs not specifically 
idenlify use ol reseller data. Tiic Slaic syslern oli'ceords iioLiees idso cJiiiitiiui exertiplioii 
from Ldcrtti^ir^ categcalcs of sources but invoke tliat exemption only under certain 
circumstances (e.g., to the extent that a specific investigation would be compromised). 
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the notice stated only that “information contained in the system of records 
is obtained from individuals covered by the system."’' 

The inconsistency with which agencies specify resellers as a source of 
information in sj^em-of-records notices is in part due to ambiguity in 0MB 
guidance, which states that “for systems of records which contain 
information obtained from sources other than the individual to whom the 
records pertain, the notice should list the types of sources used.” Although 
the guidance is unclear what would coastitute adequate disclosure of 
“types of sources,” 0MB and DHS Privacy Office officials agreed that to the 
extent that reseller data are subject to the Privacy Act, agencies should 
specifically identify information resellers as a source and that merely citing 
public records information does not sufficiently describe the source. 

The iwlivUitml pmt'u ijHitwn principle gives individuals the right to access 
and correct information that is maintained about them. However, under the 
Privacy Act, agencies can claim exemptions from the requirement to 
provide individual access and the ability to make corrections if the systems 
are for law enforcement purposes.^ In most cases where officials identified 
syst.ein-of-recoid notices associated with reseller data collection for law 
enforcement piuposes, agencies claimed this exemption. Like the ability to 
mask database searches from vendors, this provision is important so that 
the subjects of law enforcement investigations are not tipped off, 

Aside from the law enforcement exemptions to tlve Privacy Act, adherence 
to the purpose specification and openness principles is critical to 
preserving a measure of individual control over the use of personal 
information. Without clear guidance from 0MB or specific policies in place, 
agencies have not consistently reflected these principles in their collection 
and use of reseller information. As a result, without being notified of the 
^stence of an agency’s information collection activities, individuals have 


'■’The notice was last. updated in October 20()2, before the service .ind benefit functions of 
tlie I. .S. ImmigRilioii and Nal.uRili/.al.ion Servkte li'riiksiliotied into 1)1 IS as I l.S. Oili/.ensliip 
and Tniniigration Services. 

'*Hie Privacy Acl aUovvs sigciicics lo cbiiiii exciiitdioiis if Llic ivconls arc used fur cerUiiii 
piirjKises. .a l.'.S.C. § 5^2a (J) and (k). For example, rectonls c()rtij)iled for (trirtiitial law 
cjifureciiiciil purposes can be cxcnipl from (lie <icces.s <uirl corrcclioii prov isions. In geneiiil, 
the exemptions for law cnfoiconent piuposes arc mteuded to firevent the dLselosiirc of 
InlannaUoii collected as pari of an ongoing iiivesUgHlion tliat conlrl iinp;ur llie invcstigiition 
or allow those under investigaticai to change tlicli' behavior or take other actions to escafie 
prosecution. 
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no ability to know that their personal information could be obtained from 
commercial sources and potentially used as a basis, or partial basis, for 
taking action that could have consequences for their welfare. 


Privacy Impact Assessments 
Could Address Openness, 
and Purpose Specification 
Principles but Are Often Not 
Conducted 


The PIA is tin important tool for agencies to address privacy early in the 
process of developing new information systems, and to the extent that PIAs 
are made publicly available, they provide explanations to the public about 
such things as the information that will be collected, why it is being 
collected, how it is to be used, and how' the system and data will be 
maintained and protected. In doing so, they serve to address the opemiens 
and specijimlmn principles. 


However, only three agency components reported developing PIAs for their 
systems or piograins that make use of infonnation reseller data.®’ As with 
system-of-records notices, agencies often did not conduct PIAs because 
officials did not believe they were required. 


Cunent 0MB guidance on conducting PIAs is not always clear' about when 
they should be conducted. According to guidance from 0MB, a PIA is 
required by the E-Government Act when agencies “systematically 
incorporate into existing information systems databases of information in 
identifiable form purchased or obtained from commercial or public 
sources.””' However, the same guidance also instructs agencies that 
“merely querying a database on an ad-hoc basis does not trigger the PIA 
requirement.” Reported itses of reseller data were generally not described 
as a “systematic” incorporation of data into existing information systems; 
rather, most involved querying a database and in some cases retaining the 
results of these queries. 0MB officiaLs stated that agencies would need to 


®‘'rhe JC-<lovenmient .\ct requires ageiicies, if piiK'^tioable, to In.^.ke pri\TJoy impart 
as-scsancnts publlcfer ay'aUablc through jqiency VV'eb sitfs, publication in tlto Fedeml 
tjr byothermeans. Ihib. L. No. 107-.H47, §208 (b)(l)(B)(iii). 

‘'^The agency components tliat identified pieparation of PIAs for systetns nr programs 
making useorinfoimaiion reseller dala iiKtludeel USt’IS I'or il.s I'Ya.iiil 'lV;Ktking Syslem, TSA 
fur its Secure conintcrcial dala test, <util FUl’s VriTF, wtiicti reported liiat il was in 

Mie prtK’ess of lliializing a PLA. Only (.he PIA forTS.A’s lest spec-N'iCrilly idenlilled I he use of 
coiiunt'icial dala W'c were unable to dctenuinc if FriTF’s PIA idcnlilied Ihc use ol 
commercial data since it was not yet fuial. 

“‘OMB, Guidartceforlmplementiti^ the PriiKicri Ptwrisions oftheE-CovernnwntAct of 
2002 , Memorandum M-03-22 (Washii^ton, D.C.: Sept. 26, 2605}. 
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make their own judgments on whether retaining the results of searches of 
information reseller databases constituted a “systematic incorporation” of 
information. 

DHS has recently developed guidance requiring PIAs to be conducted 
whenever reseller data are involved. The DHS Privacy Office^” guidance on 
conducting PIAs points out, for example, that a program decision to obtain 
infonuation from a reseller would constitute a new source of information, 
requiring that a PIA be conducted. However, although the DHS guidance 
clearly sbites that PIAs are required when personally identifiable 
information is obtained from a commercial source, it also states that 
“merely querying such a source on an ad hoc basis using existing 
technology does not trigger the PIA requirement.”"^ Like OMB’s guidance, 
the DHS guidance Is not clear, because agency personnel are left to make 
individual determinations as to whether queries are “on an ad hoc basis.” 

In one case, a DHS component prepared a PIA for a system that collects 
reseller data but had not identified in the assessment that resellers were 
being used. DHS’s USCIS uses copies of court records obtained from an 
information reseller to support evidentiary requirements for official 
adjudication proceedings concerning fraud. Although this use was reported 
to be covered by the PIA for the office's Fraud Tracking System, the PIA 
identifies only “public records” as the source of its information and does 
not mention that the public records are obtained from information 
resellers.®^ In contrast, the dratt DHS guidance on PIAs instructs DHS 
component agencies to “list tlie individual, entity, nr entities providing the 
specific informatiotr identified above. For example, is the information 
collected directly from the individual as part of an application for a benefit, 
or is it collected from another source such as a commercial data 
aggregator.” At the time of our review, this draft guidance had not yet been 


■^Thf DHS l^vaRV Officer position was created by the Homeland Security .Vt. of 2002, Ihib. 
L No 107-296, 116Stat. 21 -j 5. The Privacy <;)fficcr is rcsTionsiblc for, among otlicr 
fhTng.s, “a-ssuring that, the use of technologies snstaiii|s| , and do|es| not erode piivacy 
j>role<d.ioiis relating to the use, collecrfion, and disclosure <)r]>ers(>na I inl'ortnal ion, and 
as.sinTng that persona] information contained in r’ri\Ticy Act systems of records 1s handled In 
riill compliaiHre with Pair InforniaMoii FRMdices as set out in the Privacy .Aid of l!J74.” 

“^I)ej)arlnienl onioiiielaiid Se<furil.y Privacy OITice, h‘ii7:(ity l-iii.piirl Assms-iii.oi.ls: Official, 
6'widawce (Marcli 2006), p. M. 

*'’L'SC1S oQicials staled Utal UicFLV for (lie I'Y.iud 'll<icking Sysleiti, now ciiUcd tlic Praui.l 
Detection and Naticnal Security ^■stcro, would be updated on an Incrcmcnta] basis and that 
a future update would Idenlifi' infomialiou resellers as a data source. 
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disseminated to DHS components. Lacking such guidance, DHS 
components did not have policies in place regarding the conduct of PIAs 
with respect to reseller data, nor did other agencies we reviewed. 

Until PIAs are conducted more thoroughly and consistently, the public is 
likely to remain incompletely informed about agency purposes and uses for 
obtaining reseller information. 


Agencies Often Did Not 
Have Practices in Place to 
Ensure Accountability for 
Proper Handling of 
Information Reseller Data 


According to the accounlnbility principle (individuals controlling the 
collection or use of personal information should be accountable for taking 
steps to ensure the implementation of the Fair Information Practices), 
agencies should take ste>ps to ensure that employee uses of personal 
information from Information resellers are appropriate. WTtile agencies 
described activities to oversee the use of infonnation reseller's, such 
actKities w'ere largely based on trust of the ttser to use the information 
appropriately. For example, in describing controls placed on the use of 
commercial data, officials from component agencies identified measures 
such as instructing users tltat reseller data ar e for official use only and 
requiring users to sign statements of responsibility attesting to a need to 
access the irrformation reseller databases and that their trse will be limited 
to official business. Additionally, agency officials reported that in accessing 
reseller databases, users are required to select from a list of vendor-defined 
“permissible purposes” (e.g., law enforcement, transactions authorized by 
the consumer) before conducting a search. \\d'ii]e these practices appear 
consistent with the accountability principle, they are focused on individua] 
user responsibility rather than management oversight. 


For example, agencies did not hax^e practices in place to obtain reports 
from resellers that would allow them to monitor usage of reseller databases 
at a detailed level. Although agencies generally receive usage reports from 
the information resellers, these reports are designed primarily for 
monitoring costs. Further, these reports generally contained only high-level 
statistics on the number of searches and databases accessed, not the 
contents of what was actually searched, thus limiting their utility in 
monitoring usage. For example, one information reseller reported that it 
does not provide reports to agencies on the “permissible purpose” that a 
user selects before conducting a search. 


Not all component agencies lacked robust user monitoring. Specifically, 
according to FBI officials from the FTTTF, their network records and 
monitors searches conducted by the user account, including who is 
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searched against what public source database. The system also tracks the 
date and time of the query as well as what the analyst does with the data. 
FBI officials stated that the vendor reports as well as the network 
monitoring provide FBI with the ability to detect unusual usage of the 
public source providers. 

To the ectent that federal agencies do not implement methods such as user 
monitoring or auditing of usage records, they proxide limited 
accountability for their usage of information reseller data and have limited 
assurance that the information is being used appropriately. 


Conclusions services provided by information resellers serv'e as important tools that 

can enhance federal agency functions, such as law enforcement and fraud 
protection and identification. Resellers have practices in place to protect 
privacy, but these practices are not fully consistent with the Fair 
Information Practices. Among other things, resellers collect large amounts 
of infonuation about individuals without their knowledge or consent, do 
not ensure that the data they make available are accurate for a given 
purpose, and generally do not make cotteotions to the data when errors are 
identified by individuals. Information resellers believe that application of 
the relevant principles of the Fait Information Practices is inappropriate or 
impractical in these situations. Given that reseller data may be used for a 
variety of purposes, determining the appropriate degree of control or 
influence individuals should have over the way in w’hich their personal 
information is obtained and used — as envisioned in the Fair Information 
Practices— is critical. To mote fully embrace these principles could require 
resellers to change the way they conduct business, and currently resellers 
are not legally required to follow' them. As Congress w eighs v^ailous 
legislative options, adherence to the Fair Information Practices will be an 
important consideration in determining the appropriate balance betw^een 
the services provided by information resellers to customers such as 
government agencies and the public’s right to privacy. 

Agencies take steps to adhere to Fair Information Practices snch as the 
coJlecMon liniilalion, dala qualUy, use limiifilkm, and securUy 
sajeguards principles. Howev'er, they have not taken all the steps they 
could to reflect others — or to comply with specific Privacy Act ;md e- 
Gcwemment Act requirements — in their handling of reseller data. 
Specifically, agencies did not ^waj« hav^e policies or practices in place to 
address the j/urpose specificaiion, induidwd pariicipatiori, openness, 
and (UTxmntatrility principles with respect to reseller data. An important 
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factor contributing to this is that 0MB privacy guidance does not clearly 
address information reseller data, which has become such a valuable and 
useful tool for agencies. As a result, agencies are left largely on their own to 
determine how to satisfy legal requirements and protect privacy when 
acquiring and using reseller data. Without current and specific guidance, 
the government risks continued uneven adherence to important, well- 
established privacy principles and lacks assurance that the privacy rights of 
individuals are adequately protected. 


Matter for 

Congressional 

Consideration 


In considering legislation to address privacy concerns related to the 
information reseller industry, Congress should consider the extent to which 
the industry should adhere to the Fair Information Practices, 


Recommendations 
Executive Action 


fQj; To improve accountability, ensure adequate public notice of agencies’ use 
of personal infoimation from commercial sources, and alltfy potential 
privacy concerns arising from agency use of information from such 
sources, we are making three recommendations to the Director of 0MB 
and the heads of the four agencies. Specifically, we recommend that: 


• the Director of 0MB revise guidance on .system of records notices tind 
privacy Impact assessments to clarify the applicability of the governing 
laws (the Privacy Act and the E-Government Act) to the use of personal 
information from resellers. These clarifications should specify the 
circumstances under which agencies should make disclosures about 
their uses of reseller data so that agencies can properly notify the public 
(for example, what constitutes a “systematic” incorporation of reseller 
data into a federal sjrstem). The guidance should include practical 
scenarios based on uses agencies are making of personal information 
from information resellers (for example, vasa. criminal, and fraud 
investigations). 


• the Director of 0MB direct agencies to review their uses of personal 
information from information resellers, as well as any associated system 
of records notices and privacy impact assessments, to ensure that such 
notices and assessments e3q)licitfy reference agency use of information 
resellers. 
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theAttomey General, the Secretaiy of Homeland Security, the Secretary 
of State, and the Commissioner of SSA develop specific policies for the 
collection, maintenance, and use of personal information obtained from 
resellers that reflect the Fair Information Practices, including oversight 
mechanisms such as the maintenance and review of audit logs detailing 
queries of information reseller databases — to improve accountability for 
agency use of such information. 


Agency Comments and 
Our Evaluation 


We received written comments on a draft of this report from the Justice’s 
Assistant Attorney General for Administration (reproduced in appendix 
III), from the Director of the DHS Departmental GAO/OIG Liaison Office 
(reproduced in appendix IV), from the Commissioner of SSA (reproduced 
in appendix V), and from State’s Assistant Secretary and Chief Financial 
Officer (reproduced in appendix \1). We also received comments via E ■ 
mail fnan staff of OMBs Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs. 
Justice. DHS, SSA, and 0MB all generally agreed with the report and 
described actions initiated to address our recommendations. Justice and 
SSA also provided technical comments, which has been incorporated in the 
final report as appiopiiate. 


In its comments, Justice agreed that revised or additional guidance and 
policy could be created to address unique issues presented by use of 
personal information obtained from resellers. However, noting that the 
Privacy Act allows law enforcement agencies to exempt certain records 
from provisions of the law that reflect aspects of the Fair Information 
Practices, Justice recommended that prior to issuance of any new or 
revised policy, careful consideration be given to the balance stnick in the 
Privacy Act on applying the Fair Infornration Practices to law enforcement 
data. We recogni 2 e that law enforcement purposes are afforded the 
opportunity for exemptions from some of the provisions of the Privacy Act. 
The report acknowledges tliis fact. We also agree and acknowledge in the 
report that the Fair Information Practices serve as a framework of 
principles for balancing the need for privacy with other public policy 
interests, such as national security and law enforcement. 


DHS also agreed on the importance of guidance to federal agencies on the 
use of reseller information and stated that it is working diligently on 
finalizing a DHS policy for such use. The agency commented that its 
Privacy Office has been reviewing the use tind appropriate privacy 
protections for reseller data, including conducting a 2-day public workshop 
on the subject in September 2005. DHS also noted that it had just issued 
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departnientwide guidance on the conduct of privacy impact assessments in 
March 2006, which include directions relevant to the collection and use of 
commercial data. We have made changes to the final report to reflect the 
recent issuance of the DHS guidance. 

SSA noted in its comments that it had established internal controls, 
including audit trails of systenus usage, to ensure that information is not 
improperly disclosed. SSA also stated that it would amend relevant system- 
of-record notices to reflect use of information resellers and would explore 
options for enhancing its policies and internal controls over information 
obtiiined from resellers. 

State interpreted our draft report to “rest on the premise that records from 
'information resellers’ should be accorded special treatment when 
compared with sensitive information from other sources.” State indicated 
that it does not distinguish between types of information or sources of 
information in complying with privacy laws. However, our report does not 
suggest that data fnnn resellers should receive special treatment. Instead, 
our report takes the widely accepted Fair Information Practices as a 
universal benchmark of priviicy protections and assesses agency practices 
in compmison with them. State also interpreted our draft report to state 
that fraud detection, as a purpose for collecting personal information, is 
not related to law' enforcement. However, the draft does not make such a 
claim. We have categorized ageitcy uses of personal information based on 
descriptions provided by agencies and have categorized fraud detection 
uses separately from law enforcement to pro\1de insight into different 
types of uses. We do not claim the two uses are unrelated. Finally, the 
department stated that in its ^lew', it would be bad policy to require 
specification of sonrces such as data resellers in agency system of records 
notices. In contrast, we believe that adding clarity and specificity about 
sources is in the spirit of the purpose specification practice and note that 
DHS has recently issued guidance on privacy impact assessments that is 
consistent with this view. 

OMB stated that, based on a staff-level meeting of agency privacy experts, 
it believes agencies recognize that when personal data are brought into 
their sj^tems, this fact must be reflected in their privacy impact 
assessments and system-of-record notices. We do not find this observation 
inconsistent with our findings. We found, however, that inconsistencies 
occurred in agencies’ determinations of when or whether reseller 
information was actually brought into their systems, as opposed to being 
merely “accessed” on an ad-hoc basis. We believe clarification of this issue 
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is important. 0MB further stated that agencies have procedures in place to 
verify commercial data before they are used in decisions involving the 
granting or recoupment of benefits or entitlements. Again, this is not 
inconsistent with the results of our review. Finally 0MB stated that it 
would discuss its guidance with agency senior officials for privacy to 
determine whether additional guidance concerning reseller data is needed. 


Comments from 
Infomration Resellers 


We also obtained comments on excerpts of our draft report from the five 
information resellers we reviewed. General comments made by resellers 
and our evaluation are sumiuaiized below; 


• Several resellers raised concerns about our reliance on the OECD 
version of the Fair Information Practices as a framework for assessing 
their privacy policies and business practices. They suggested that it 
would be unreasonable to require them to comply with aspects of the 
Fair Information Practices that they believe were intended for other 
types of useis of personal infonuation, such as organizations that collect 
information directly from consumers. Further, they commented that our 
draft summaiy appeared to treat stt ict adherence to all of the Fair 
Information Practices as if it were a legally binding requirement. In 
several cases, they suggested that it would be more appropriate for us to 
use the privacy framework developed by the Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC) organization in 2004, because the APEC 
framework is more recent and because it explicitly states that it has 
limited applicability to publicly available information. 

• As discussed in our report, the OECD version of the Fair Information 
Practices is widely used and cited within the federal government as well 
as intemationalfy. In addition, the APEC privacy framework, which was 
developed as a tool for encouraging the development of privacy 
protection in the Asia Pacific re^on, acknowledges that the OECD 
guidelines are still relevant and “in many ways represent the 
international consensus on what constitutes honest and trastworthy 
treatment of personal information.”^’ Further, our use of the OECD 
guidelines is as an analytical framework for identifying potential privacy 
issues for further consideration by Congress — not as legalistic 
compliance criteria. The report states that the Fair Information 


“Asia-Padfic Ekrononiic Coopoxatioii,APECPrivacyF> (mieu ork, Version -1 (Santiago 
CWle: Nov. 17-18, 2004), p. 4. 
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Practices are not precise legal requirements; rather they provide a 
framework of principles for balancing the needs for privacy against 
other public policy interests, such as national security, law enforcement, 
and administrative efflciency. In conducting our analysis, we noted that 
the nature of the reseller business is largely at odds with the principles 
of coUectimi tlmitatUm, data qualitj/, purpose specification, and use 
limitatwn. We also noted that resellers are not currently required to 
follow the Fair Information Practices and that for resellers to more fully 
embrace them could require that they change the way they do business. 
We recognize that it is important to achieve an appropriate balance 
between the benefits of resellers' sei\1ces and the public's right to 
privacy and point out that, as Congress weighs various legislative 
options, itwdll be critical to determine an appropriate balance. We have 
made changes in this report to clarifif that we did not attempt to make 
determinations of whether or how information reseller practices should 
change and that such determinations are a matter of policy based on 
balancing the public's right to privacy with the value of reseller services. 

• Several Information resellers stated that the draft did not take into 
account that public record information is freely available. For example, 
one reseller stated that public records should be understood by 
consumers to be open to all for any use not prohibited by state or 
federal law. Another stated that information resellers merely effectuate 
the determination made by governmental entities that public records 
should be open to all. 

However, the views expressed by the resellers do not take into account 
several important factors. First, resellers collect information for their 
products from a variety of sources, including information provided by 
consumers to businesses. Resellers products are not based exclusively 
on public records. Thus a consideration of protections for public record 
information does not take the place of a full assessment of the 
information reseller business. Second, resellers do not merely pass on 
public record information as they find it; they aggregate information 
from inaiQ? different sources to create new information products, and 
they make the information much more readily available than it would 
be if it remained only in paper records on deposit in government 
facUities. The a^regation and increased accessibility pr ovided by 
resellers raises privacy concerns that may not apply to the original 
paper-based public records. Finally, it is not clear that individuals give 
up all privacy rights to personal information contained in public 
records. The Supreme Court, has expressed the opinion in the past that 
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indi\'iduals retain a prh'acy interest in publicly released personal 
information. We therefore believe it is important to assess the status of 
privacy protections for all personal information being offered 
commercially to the government so that informed policy decisions may 
be made about the appropriate balance between resellers’ services and 
the public’s right to privaq/. 

Several resellers also noted that the draft report did not address the 
contplexity of the reseller bitsiness — the extent to which resellers' 
businesses vary among themselves and overlap with consumer 
reporting agencies. We have atlded text addressing this in the final 
report. 

The resellers also provided technical comments, which were 
incorporated in the final report as appropriate. 


We are sending copies of this report to the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of HomeUmd Secuiity, the Secretary of State, the Commissioner of the 
Social Security Administration, the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, and other interested congressional committees. Copies will be 
made available to others on request. In addition, this report will be 
available at no charge on our Web site at vvw* w.giio.gov, 

If you have any questions concerning this report, please call me at (202) 
512-6240 or send E-mail to koottisKi^gao.gov. Contact points for our Offices 
of Congressional Relations and Public Affairs may be found on the last 
page of this report. Mjyor contributois to this report are John de Ferrari, 
Assistant Director; Mathew Bader; Barbara Collier; Pamlutricia Greenleaf; 
David Plochen and Jamie Pressman. 

C&' 

Linda D. Koontz 

Director, Information Management Issues 
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Appendix I 

Objectives, Scope, and Methodology 


Our objecti\'es were to determine the following: 

• how the Departments of Justice, Homeland Security, and State and the 
Social Security Administration are making use of personal information 
obtained through contracts with information resellers; 

• the extent to which the information resellers providing personal 
information to these agencies have policies and practices in place that 
reflect widely accepted principles for protecting the privacy and 
security of personal information: and 

• the extent to which these agencies have policies and practices in place 
for handling information reseller data that reflect widely accepted 
principles for protecting the privacy and security of personal 
information. 

To address our objectives, we Identified and reviewed applicable laws such 
as the Privacy Act of 1974 and the E-Government Act, agency policies and 
practices, and the widely accepted privacy principles embodied in the 
Organization for Economic Coopetation and Development (OECD) version 
of the Fair Information Practices. Working with liaisons at the four federal 
agencies we w'ere requested to review, we identified officials responsible 
for the acquisition and use of personal information from information 
resellers. Through these officials, we obtained applicable contractual 
documentation such as statements of work, task orders, blanket purchase 
agreements, purchase orders, interagency agreements, and contract terms 
and conditions. 

To address our first objective, we obtained and reviewed contract vehicles 
covering federal agency use of infoimation reseller services for fiscal year 
2005. We also review'ed applicable General Services Administration (GSA) 
schedule and Library of Cotrgress FEDLINK contracts with information 
resellers that agencies made use of by various means, including through 
issuance of blanket purchase agreements, task orders, purchase orders, or 
interagency agreements. We analyzed the contractual documentation 
provided to determine the nature, scope, and dollar amounts associated 
with these uses, as well as mechanisms for acquiring personal information. 
In an effort to identify all relevant instances of agency tise of information 
resellers and related contractual documents, we developed a list of 
structured questions to address available contract documents, tises of 
personal information, and applicable agency guidance. We provided these 
questions to agency officials and held disctissions with them to help ensure 
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that they protdded all relevant information on uses of personal infonnation 
from information resellers. To further ensure that relevant contract 
vehicles were identified, we asked major information resellers about their 
business with the four agencies. We also interviewed officials from GSA 
and the Library of Congress to discuss the mechanisms available to federal 
agencies for acquiring personal information and to identify any additional 
uses of these mechanisms by the four agencies. 

To further address our first objective, we categorized agency use of 
information resellers into five categories: counterterrorism, debt 
collection, firaud detection/prevenfion, law enforcement, and other. These 
categorizations w'ere based on the component and applicable program's 
mission, as w'ell as the specific repotted use of the contract. In identifying 
relevant uses of infonnation resellers, we were unable to identify small 
purchases (e-g-, purchases below $2,500), as agencies do not track this 
information centrally. In addition, to the extent practicable, we excluded 
uses that generally did not involve the use of personal information. For 
example, officials from several component agencies reported that their nse 
of the LexisNexis and West services was primarily for legal research rather 
than for public records infonnation. In other cases, reported amounts may 
reflect uses that do not involve personal information because agencies 
were unable to separate such uses from uses involving personal 
infonnation. 

To address our second objective, we obtained and reviewed relevant 
private sector laws and guidance, such as tlie Gramm-Leach -Bliley Act, the 
Fair Credit Reporting Act, and the Fair Information Practices. We also 
identified major information resellers in agency contractual agreements for 
personal information and held interviews with officials from these 
companies, including Acxiom, ChoicePoint, Dun & Bradstreet,' LexisNexis, 
and West, to discuss security, quality controls, and privacy policies. In 
addition, we conducted site visits at Acxiom, ChoicePoint, and LexisNexis, 
and obtained written responses to related questions from West. These five 
resellers accounted for approximately 95 percent of the dollar value of all 
reported contracts with resellers. To determine the extent that they reflect 
widely accepted Fair Information Practices, w'e reviewed and compared 
information reseller’s privacy policies and procedures with these 
principles. In conducting our analysis, we identified the extent to which 


'Dun & Bradstreet specializes in business infonnation, wliieh inay contain personal 
infonnation on business owners. 
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resellerpractices were consistent with the key privacy principles of the 
Fair Information Practices. We also assessed the effect of any 
inconsistencies; however, we did not attempt to make determinations of 
whether or how information reseller practices should change. Such 
determinations are a matter of policy based on balancing the public's riglit 
to privacy with the value of services provided by resellers to customers 
such as government agencies. 

To address our third objective, we identified applicable guidelines and 
management controls regarding the acquisition, maintenance, and use of 
personal information from information resellers at each of the four 
agencies. We also interviewed agency officials, including acquisition and 
program staff, to further identifr relevant policies and procedures, Our 
assessment of overall agency application of the Fair Information Practices 
was based on the policies and procedures of major components at each of 
the four agencies.^ We also conducted inter\iews at the four agencies with 
senior agency officials designated for privacy as well as officials of the 
Office of Management and Budget (0MB) to obtain their views on the 
applicability of federal privacy laws (including the Privacy Act of 1974 and 
the E-Government Act of 2002) and related guidance on agency use of 
information resellers. In addition, we compared relevant policies and 
management practices with the Fair Information Practices. 

We assessed the overall application of the principles of The Fair 
Information Practices by agencies according to the following categories: 

1. General. We assessed the application as general if the agency had 
policies or procedures to address all major aspects of a particular 
principle. 

2. Uneven. We assessed the application as uneven if the agency had 
policies or procedures that addr^sed some but not all aspects of a 


~Weol>laine<J inrormalion on policies :iikI pniclktes rn)rii I lie Ibl lowing rnnjor <’otn]>one[ils of 
-Jiislice and DUS. For JusLicc: Bureau ol Alc<jli<.>lTcA>afeo, Fiieiuitis, and Explosives, Drug 
Knronteiiieiil AdmiiiislrHlioii, Exei;u(ive Office for IJ.vS. Al lorneys, Exeinilive Ol llce of I he 
l.'.S. 'IFuslccs, Federal Bureau oflnvesl^alioii, and llie (.hS. MiU'sluUs Service. For UllS: IJ.S. 
Citizenship and hronigration Services, U.S. Iiiunigration and Custoins Enforcement, 
Traiispurlaliun Sccurily AdniinlsLtaliuii, l^S. Scerel Service, LLS. Ciisluitis ;uid Border 
Prolection, and the Federal Eimc^cncy Manaf'ement Agency. We did not obtain Information 
on policies and maiu^ement practices for smaller components. 
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particular principle or if some but not all components and agencies had 
policies or practices in place addressing the principle. 

We performed our work at the Departments of Homeland Security, Justice, 
and State in Washington, D.C.; at the Social Security Administration in 
Baltimore, Maryland; Acxiom Corporation in Little Rock, Arkansas; 
ChoicePoint in Alpharetta, Georgia; Dun & Bradstreet in Washington, D.C.; 
and LexisNexis in Washington, D.C., and Miamisburg, Ohio. Our work was 
conducted from May 2005 to March 2006 in accordance with generally 
accepted government auditing standar ds. 
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Appendix II 

Federal Laws Affecting Information Resellers 


Major laws that affect information resellers include the Gramm-Leach- 
Bliley Act, the Drivers Privacy Protection Act, the Health Insurance 
Portability and AccountabUity Act, the Fair Credit Reporting Act, and the 
Fair and Accurate Credit Transactions Act. Their major privacy related 
provisions are briefly summarized below. 


Granim-Leach-Bliley Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act requires fimmcial institutions Ce.g., biinks, 

1 , insurance, and investment companies) to give consumers privacy notices 

that explain the institutions’ infonnation-sharing practices (P.L. 106-102 
(1999), Title V, 1511.S.G. 6801). In turn, consumers have the right to limit 
some, but not ail, sharing of their nonpublic personal information. 
Financial institutions are permitted to disclose consumers’ nonpublic 
personal information without offering them an opt-out right in a number of 
circumstances including the following: 

• to effect a traixsaction requested by the consumer in connection with a 
financial product or service requested by the consumer; maintaining or 
servicing the consuniers account with the financial institution or 
another entity as part of a private label credit card program or other 
extension of credit; or a securitization, secondary market sale, or similar 
transaction; 

• with the consent or at the direction of the consumer; 

• to protect the confidentiality or security of tlte consumer’s records; to 
prevent fraud; for required institutional risk control or for resolving 
customer disputes or inquiries; to persons holding a legal or beneficial 
interest relating to the consumer; or to the consumer's fiduciaiy; 

• to provide information to insurance rate advisory organizations, 
guaranty funds or agencies, rating agencies, industry standards 
agencies, zmd the institution’s attorneys, accountants, and auditors; 

• to the extent specifically pemiitted or required under other provisions 
oflaw and in accordance with the flight to Financial Privacy Act of 1978, 
to law enforcement agencies, selt-regulatoiy organizations, or for an 
investigation on a matter related to public sirfety; 

• to a consumer reporting agency in accordance with the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act or from a consumer report reported by a consumer 
reporting agency; 
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• in connection with a proposed or actual sale, merger, transfer, or 
^change of all or a portion of a business if the disclosure concerns 
solely consumers of such business; and 

• to comply with federal, state, or local laws; an investigation or 
subpoena; or to respond to judicial process or government regulatory 
authorities. 


Driver’s Privacy Protection 
Act 


• for use by any government agency in carrying out its functions; 

• for use in connection with matters of motor vehicle or driver safety and 
theft; motor vehicle emissions: motor vehicle product alterations, 
recalls, or advisories; motor vehicle market research activities; 

• for use in the normal course of business by a legitimate business, but 
only to verify the accuracy of personal information submitted by the 
individual to the business and, if such information is not correct, to 
obtain the correct information but only for purposes of preventing fraud 
by pursuing legal remedies against, or recovering on a debt or security 
interest against, tlie individual; 

• for use in connection with any civil, criminal, administrative, or arbitral 
proceeding in any federal, state, or local court or agency; 

• for use in research activities; 

• for use by any insurer or insurance support organization in connection 
with claims investigation activities; 

• for use in providing notice to the owners of towed or impounded 
vehicles; 

• for use by a licensed private investigative agency for any purpose 
permitted under the act; 


The Drivers Privacy Protection Act generally prohibits the disclosure of 
personal infomtation by state departments of motor vehicles. ( P.L, 103-322 
(1994), 18 U.S.C. § 2721-2725). It also specifies a list of exceptions when 
personal information contained in a state motor vehicle record may be 
disclosed. These permissible uses include the following: 
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• for use by an employer or its agent or insurer to obtain infonnation 
relating to the holder of a commercial driver's license; 

• for use in connection with the operation of private toll transportation 
faculties; 

• for any other use, if the state lias obtained the express consent of the 
person to whom a request for personal infonnation pertains; 

• for bulk distribution of surv^eys, marketing, or solicitations, if the state 
has obtiiined the express consent of the person to whom such personal 
information pertains: 

• for use by any requester, if the requester demonstrates that it has 
obtained the written consent of the individual to whom the information 
pertains; and 

• for any other use specifically authorized under a state law, if such use is 
related to the operation of a motor vehicle or public safety, 


Health Insurance 
Portability and 
Accountability Act 


The Health Insurance Portability and Accountability Act of 1996 (P.L. 104- 
191) made a number of changes to laws relating to health insurance. It also 
directed the Department of Health and Human Services to issue regulations 
to protect the privacy aivd security of personally identifiable health 
information. The resulting priv-acy rule (45 C.F.R. Part 164) defines certain 
rights and obligations for covered entities (e.g., health plans and health 
care providers) and individuals, Including the following: 

• giving individuals five right to be notified of privacy practices and to 
inspect., copy, request correction, and have an accounting of disclosures 
of health records, except for specified exceptions; 

• setting limits on the use of health information apart from treatment, 
payment, mid health care operations (e.g., for marketing) without the 
individual’s authorization; 

• permitting disclosure of health information without the individual’s 
authorization for purposes of public health protection; he;ilth oversight; 
law' enforcement; judicM and administrative proceedings; approved 
research activities; coroners, medical examiners, and funeral directors; 
w'orkers’ compensation programs, government abuse, neglect, and 
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domestic violence authorities: organ transplant organizations; 
government agencies with specified functions, e.g., national security 
activities; and as required by law; 

• requiring that authorization forms contain specific types of information, 
such as a description of the health information to be used or disclosed, 
the purpose of ttie use or disclosure, and the identity of the recipient of 
the information; and 

• requiring covered entities to take steps to limit the use or disclosure of 
health information to the minimum necessary to accomplish the 
intended purpose, unless authorized or under certain circumstances. 


Fair Credit Reporting nie Fair credit Reporting Act (P.L91 -o 08, 1970, ISU.S.C, § 1681) governs 
* , the use of personal infonuation by consumer reporting agencies, which ar e 

individuals or entities that regularly assemble or evaluate information 
about individuals for the purpose of furnishing consumer reports to third 
parties. The act defines a consumer report as any communication by a 
consumer reporting agency about an individual's credit worthiness, 
character, reputation, characteristics, or mode of living and permits its use 
only in the following situations: 

• as ordered by a court or federal grand jury subpoena; 

• as instructed by the consumer in writing; 

• for the extension of credit as a result of an application from a consumer 
or the review or collection of a consumer’s account; 

• for emplo 5 mient purposes, including hiring and promotion decisions, 
where the consumer has given wTitten permission; 

• for the underwriting of insurance as a result of an application from a 
consumer; 

• when there is a legitimate business need, in connection with a business 
transaction that is initiated by the consumer; 

• to review a consumer’s account to determine whether the consumer 
continues to meet the terms of the account; 
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• to determine a consumer’s eligibility for a license or other benefit 
granted by a governmental instrumentality required by law to consider 
an applicant’s financial responsibility or status; 

• for use by a potential investor or servicer or current insurer in a 
valuation or assessment of the credit or prepayment risks associated 
with an existing credit obligation; and 

• for use by state and local officials in connection with the determination 
of child support pt^ments, or modifications of enforcement thereof. 

The act generally limits the amount of time negative information can be 
included in a consumer report to no more than 7 years, or 10 years in the 
case of bankruptcies. Under the act, individuals have a right to access all 
information in their consumer reports; a right to know who obtained their 
report during the previous year or two, depending on the circumstances; 
and a right to dispute the accuracy of any information about them, 


Fair and Accurate 
Credit Transactions 
Act 


The Fair and Accurate Credit Transactions Act (P.L. 108-159, 2003) 
amended the Fair Credit Repot ting Act, extending provisions to improve 
the accuracy of personal information assembled by consumer reporting 
agencies and better provide for the fair use of and consumer access to 
personal information. The act's provisions include the following: 

• consumers may request a free annual credit report from nationwide 
consumer reporting agencies, to be made available no later than 1 5 days 
after the date on which the request is received; 

• persons himishing information about individuals to consumer reporting 
agencies, and resellers of corrsumer reports, must have polices and 
procedures for investigatiirg and correcting inaccurate information, 

• consumers are given the right to prohibit business affiliates of consumer 
reporting agencies from using information about them for certain 
marketing purposes; and 

• consumer reporting agencies cannot include medical information in 
reports that will be used for employment, credit transactions, or 
insurance transactions unless the consumer consents to such 
disclosures. 
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Comments from the Department of Justice 


U.S. Department of Justice 


MAR 17 2Q06 


LinJu Koont)’. 

Director, Infoimaiion Management Issues 
II .S. Covemntent Accouniabili^- Office 
44lGSit«l.NW 
Washington. DC 2054« 

DearMv Kooniz: 

TTwnl you for the opportunity to review the final dratt of the Ooverament Accountability Office 
(GAO) report ciiiiUcd Privacy: Opportunities Exist for Agencies and Infonnalion Re.sellers to 
More l-tilly Adhere to Key I’rinciple$<GAO4)6-42l/3l0228). The draft was reviewed by 16 
comporxmtsol’ibeDepanmcnt of Justice (DO.I) who had participated in this review. Earlier 
today, the rX>J provided you technical comnteots to be incorporated in the report as appropriate. 
This letter consiiiuics the fonnal comments of the [)(1J, and I request titat it be included in the 
final report. 

The DOJ is cumnitied to pnuectiiig the privacy rigitts of irtdividutils in the course of its 
countertenoiism .'md law cnTorcemcni mission. To spearhead this effort, the DOJ has recently 
appointed a CWefPnvacy and Civil Liberties Officer (CPCLO) to ovsr.see and adratnistcr the 
DOJ’s privacy functions. The DOJ is also establishiihS a departniemal Privacy and Civil 
Liberties iJoatd to assist the CPCLO in ensuring that the [XU'S activities are carried out in a way 
fhaicominites to fully proteetthe privacy and civil liberties of all Americans. 

As the GAO report points out, the recent security breaches involving information resellers have 
highlighter] the public's concerns leganling peisonat data maintained by such resellers and led to 
the GAO's review of the u.se ofpeisunat information from information resellers by the DOJ, as 
well as the DOJ’s policies and practices for handling such information, five DOJ recognizes the 
unique issues presemed by reseller mlbimation and agrees that iuJdilional measures could be 
taken regarding its use, in the form of revised or additional guidance and policy . At the same 
time, the DOJ also recognizes (be need to consider ^ncy re.sources, competing mission 
priorities, and the privarw protections that are already in place as a result of the DOJ's 
compliance with the Privacy Act of 1974, 5 D.S.C. §552a. 


Of KtSM 
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Comments from the Department of Jnstiee 


Ms. Linda Kooniz 


In recognition of the variety of government opeiations (such as taw enforcement and 
intenigecce), the Privacy Act incorpocaledsome. but no! ail. of the Fair Infomialion Practices.' 
Lawenforcementmay use the regulatory process to exempt certain records from some of the 
requiremenls of the Privacy Act. For example, pursuant to regubtions, criminal law enforcement 
records may be exempted fitom ibe Privacy Act's rcqutrranent that an agency make reasonable 
efforts to assure that a record is accurate, coitif^ete, timely, and relevant for agency purposes, 
prior to disseminating that record to someotte other ihan an agency or pursuant lo FOIA. Instead 
offocusing mtsatis^W the Fair InfoimationPraciices, the more appropriate metric should be 
whether an agency met the requirements of the ^ivacy Act. 

Thus, die EKIJ recotniiMids that prior to the tssuance of any new guidance or policy, a carelbl 
analysis and assessment oftite degree of need for any new guidance should be conducted. That 
assessment should be used to ensure that the guidaitce is tailored in such a way as to avoid any 
negative impact on the DOJ’s resources and competing mission priorities. Further, any new 
guidance or policy should be crafted in such a way as to avoid any increase in litigation risk, and 
to fully recognize and take into account the balance that Congress has already struck in the 
Privacy Act in applying Fair Information Practices to law enforcement data. 

The DOJstands willing to assist in the development of any new guidance or policy considered as 
a result orihisefTori. We look forward to working with 0MB and other agencies toward a 
solution that strikes the proper balance between the ftirtherance of the DOJ's mission and the 
protection of irtdividuals' privacy. 

Again, wc appreciate the opportunity to comment on this r^n. Tf you have any questions 
regarding our conunenls, please contact Richard Theis, Assistant Director, Audit Liaison Groiqi. 
Management and Planning Staff. If you would like to diseuss or rccsive a briefing, please 
contact me at (202) 514-3101. 

Sincerely. 

n.iZ.Cif’- — 

Paul R. Corts 
Assistant Attorney Genml 
for Administration 


VhsI luoposed in 1973 1^ a U.S. govcfnmciUnl adviaorY vomnijciee and widely accepted as including: 
cottecskm timitaO^ data qnaUO', poqxkse qiecilknCian, cbc Umibbon, aeewity safeguards, openness, individual 
participadm, and accoailabfli^. 
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Appendix IV 

Comments from the Department of Homeland 
Security 



Homeland 

Security 


Majcfa 17,2006 


M)., Linda Koontz 
Director, Information Mantiiteineiit 
Goverranwtl AccountabilitvOflice 
WwhingloD, DC ’f)54« 

Dcar>d5. Koontz; 

Rc: Draft Report GAO-f)fh421, Privacy: Opportunities l«u« for Agencies and 
informaiioo Resellers to More fully Adhere to Key Principles. 

Thank yi'ii fortheoppoituniiy to review the dralt report. The Department of Homeland 
Security (DHSiand the Privacy OfHce commend theOAO for uiidertaldtis this intportant 
and infnrmativxi retiew. Ceiluinly guidance on the collection and use of coimnetcial 
data is inportsnt tortalernl agencies, such as DHS. Early od in the establishment of the 
DHS Privacy Office, the Department detemuned that one of the top three issues that 
needed to be addressed wa.s the useofprivaiesectoriafomtation for bomeiattcl security 
purposes. It is an increasingly important issue, as the report notes. 

To that end. the Ihivacy Oflice at DHS began its review of commercial data use and 
appn^aic privacy salcguards through internal DHS study and by doing outreach 
pifolicly and in cooperation with DIIS offices and uth» lederul and private neclor 
partners. The Privaq- Office boated a two-day public woricahop, September 8-9, 2C»05, 
•mlftivacyandTcchitology: Govetument Use of Commercial Data for Homeland 
Scciiri^. The agmda and foil transcripts of the conforcace, including a review of the 
applkatiim of the Privacy Act and Fair Infrinnaiion rntetieu Priitcipka, is posted at our 
wdvsiie at www.rihs.fliiv.rnn va ev and is avnilaible to foe public and government agencies 
for r^iew. Mention of fots in the fiftal OAO report could assist the dialogue and enable 
decirion imdccrs P> review information and Miggestions raised fur appropiiate use of 
commerciahdala aiuldtaltengcs cxprrienced by federal agencies. 

rhe D^artmrait i^jpeedates the fooughtfiil wtirk of ClAO in addressing current use and 
practices at DHS. We would like to report foat in early March 2000, and since the last 
contact with GAO, updated Privacy Intact Assessment Ouidance. which includes 
directions relevant to the collection and use of commercial data, hu.s been published by 
the Privacy Office and distributed thmuglKiut the Department. Ir also i.s postei! on both 
the Depatlitioil’s intenal and extsnal wdtsites. Please see Privacy (mpacc .Isievsments. 
Cftpcial Guidance 2(X)6. Piivaty Office. U.S. Department <>f Homeiand Secui ity. We 
lespectiully suggest the GAO rqxsit could be updated to rdlccl tills. Prior to this, the 
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CommeiiTslroiii the Uepartment of Homeland 
Security 


I>epiinmen1 dkl have guidance un Privacy Impact Assessments that had been distributed 
in ihaH ronnin July 2005. bothintanallyinDHSaud extemslly with all of our feds' a1 
partners, 'tlie Dqrarlment of Justice advised DHS of their intention lu adopt the IJUS 
publi^icd guidance of Mandi 2006. 

The Dqsartnnent believes that our guidance, whidi includes questions that address the use 
of vonnnercial data, is unique in die goverument in (his regard. As a result, we believe 
the DHS IhivacyOfSce should be given recognition in the GAO report &rits etlbrts to 
encourage fransparwtey regaiding the use ofcomincrcia! data. The Department continues 
to 'vorkdiligcnlly onfinaliTingapolicy for DHS use of commercial detu and expects to 
havx (hat policy in dreuiation shortly. The De^rtmetUttill continue to address the need 
fuTir.-mspaTcncy about the use of commercial data as part of the overall effort to 
reorganize und review legacy Privacy Act syutetns. 

We thank you again for the oppommiiy to review this most important report and provide 
comments. 






Steven J. Peeinovsky 
Director 

Depaitmcntol GAO/OIO {.iaison Oflice 
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Appendix V 

Comments from the Social Security 
Administration 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

The CoinmiiiSioac^r 

March 17.2006 


Ms. Linda Kooniz 

Diwetor, [Rfonnation Managonenl (saues 
U.S. Govanmeot Accountabiiity OfRc« 

Room4'T-2l 
441 OStl«6t,NV/ 

Washington, D.C 20548 

Dear Ms. Koontr 

Thank you for the opportunity to review the drafi report, "Privacy: Opportuoities Exist For 
Agencies and [nfotmatiOD Resellen to More Fully Adhere to Key Principles” (OAO-06-421). 
Our comments are enclosed. 


If you have any queslioos. please have your ^ff ccmtact Candace SVnvnik, Director. Audit 
Management and Uaisoii Stafi^ at (410) 965*0374. 


Siitcerdy, 


Enclosure 


SOClALSECURiTYADMINISrKAIlON BAHtMORk Mi) 21235-00(11 
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Comments from the Social Secnrlly 
Adiiiiiiisiniliuii 


COMMENTS OF THE SOCIAL SECUMTY ADMINISTRATION fSSAt ON THE 
riOVEBNMF.MT ACCOUNTABILiTY OFFICE'S fGAO^ DRAFT REPORT. 

■TRIVACY: OPPORTUNITIES EXIST F(» AGENCIES AND INFORMATION 


GCTeralCotnraeals 

Thank you for (be opportunity lo review and provide commenU on this GAO draft report 
We share QACseonceriM about ibe pound a] for security breaches involving information 
ceaellffs and support GAO’s suggcsticMi kir congresaona] consideration and 
recoounendatiocis for Executive Branch actiott in support of ensuring adherence to 
applicable laws and Ibe Fairtnfoniiatiofi Practices relating to privacy protection. 

SSA is committed lo protecting privacy with regard to infonnation the Agency oiaintains, 
includmg infonnatioa obtaiiied ftrai information resellers. We have established internal 
controls, iachiduig audit trails ofaoy systems usage, to ensure that any infonnatioa 
disclosed is for ptoperuae. In order to identify any internal contro] weaknesses and 
potential problems that could result io waste, fraud and abuse, and to ensure compliance 
with the Federal Managers Pinancial Inte^ty Act of SSA compooents regularly 
perform Management Cootiol SyMems Reviews mandated by SSA and the Office of 
Management and Budget 

GAQRecomraendation 

We recommend that the AHom^ OoMra], the Secretary of Homeland Security, the 
Secretary of State, and the Cofuiuissiooer of SSA develop specific policies for the 
collection, maintenance, and use of personal infomiation obtained from resellera that 
reflect the Fair Infoimatioo Practices, includmg oversi^l mechanisms such as the 
matntensDce and review of audit logs detniling queries of infonnaticn reseller databases, 
to improve accountability for agency use of such infonnation. 

SSA Comment 


We agree. To better address Ibe Fair bifonnalioii Practices concerning infonnation SSA 
obtains from infonnatioa resellers, we will amend our relevant Privacy Act systems of 
records notices to refledtiie use of information resellers/conuneicial data sources. 

We will also exploie options for enhwicing our policies and internal controls over 
information SSA olMains from infonnatioa resellers, including options for improved audit 
trail maintenance and review. 
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Appendix VI 

Comments from the Department of State 



United States Departnu^nt 4if State 
AssUtant $ecrttary and Chief Fimincial Officer 
Wa^ington, U.C. 20.', 20 


MAR 2 0 20M 

Ms. Jacqucl)-!) Williams-Bridgers 
Managing Director 
internationa] Atfairs and 1'rade 
Covemment Accountability OfTice 
4410 Street. RW. 

Washington, D C. 20548-0001 


Dear Ms. Williams-Bridgcrs: 


We appreciate the opportunity to review your draft report, 
"PRIVACY: Opportunities Exist For Agencies and Information Resellers to 
More Fully Adhere to Key Principles,” GAO Job Code 3 1 0732. 

1 he enclosed Department of State conunents are provided for 
incorporation with this letter as an appendix to the final report. 

If you have any questions concerning this response, please contact 
Brian Egan, Legal Adviser, Bureau of Legal Affairs, at (202) 647-2227. 


Sincerely, 



cc: GAO — Jamie Pressman 


CA&DS 

Statc/OIG — Mark Duda 
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Comments fromtJie Department of State 


Department of State Comm^its GAO Draft Report 
PRIVACY: Onoortaiitics Ei«t For Agencies and Information 
Resellers to More FuHv Adhere to Kev Principles 
(GAO-06-421 GAO Code 310732) 

Thank you for giving us the opportunity to comment on GAO's draft 
report “Privacy: Opportunities Exist For Agencies and Information Resellers 
to More Fully Adhere to Key Principles.” 

In general, 0 AO’s report seems to rest cm the premise that records 
from “information resellers” should be accorded special treatment when 
compared with sensitive information from other sources. We do not believe 
that this premise is inherently sound. The Department receives sensitive 
information from a variety of sources in order to ensure that visas and 
passports are issued only to those who are entitled to them, to conduct 
investigations as part of its diplomatic security mission, and in other 
contexts. The Department does not distinguish between types of information 
or sources of information in deciding whether to comply with privacy laws. 
All Department information is treated in accordance with applicable privacy 
laws, regardless of the source or type of information at issue. 

We also have a few specific technical comments. We request that 
GAO revise those sections of the report (e.g., at 58 and 62) which suggest 
that “fraud proiectiwi” in the passport and visa context is “not related to law 
enforcement." The Department is charged with investigating, making 
arrests, and working with other appropriate law enforcement agencies to 
detect and prosecute potential cases of visa and pas.spurl fraud. In the 
passport cmitext, GAO recently stated that “(m]aintaining the integrity of the 
U.S. passport is essential to the State Department’s effort to protect U.S. 
citizens from lerrori^, criminals, and otheis,” and that “Passport fraud is 
often intended to &cilitate such crimes as iil^a! immigration, drug 
trafficking, and alien smuggling.” See GAO, Improvement s Needed to 
Strenelhen U.S. Passport Fraud Detection Efforts (June 29, 2005) at 2. 

Fraud detection in the passport and visa cwitext is clearly related to law 
enforcement, as well as to die vital ta^ of providing homeland security. 

On a related note, we disagree with GAO’s criticism (at 62-63) of the 
use of terms such as “public source material” to identify categories of 
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Comments froratJie Department of State 


sources of recwds in Privacy Act systems of records notices. To the extent 
that an agency’s system of record notices properly identify “categories” of 
records, the notices are in compliance wLdi die Privacy Act. See 5 U.S.C. § 
552a(eX4Xl)- Jn out view, it would be bad policy to require separate and 
specific mention of information from individual sources such as data 
resellers, as diis would imply that such information could not be considered 
when it was aol specifically mentioned. Such a policy could result in 
critical infoitoation not being considered in a given case (in the case of the 
Department, for example, in adjudicating a visa or passport application), 
with consequent harmful effects on the United States national interest. The 
proliferation of such requirements for “specific mention” in systems of 
records notices would likely compound this problem, with the result that 
USG judgments would be less, not more, well-founded. 


(31U732) 
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GAO’s Mission 

” The Gov'emment Accofontability Office, the audit, evaluation and 

investigative ami of Congress, exists to support Congress in meeting its 
constitutional responsibilities and to help improve the perfonnance and 
accountability of the federal government for the American people. GAO 
examines the use of public funds; evaluates federal programs and policies; 
and provides analyses, recommendations, and other assistance to help 
Congress make informed oversight, policy, and funding decisions. GAO’s 
commitment to good government Is reflected in its core values of 
accountability, integrity, and reliability. 

Obtaining Copies of 
GAO Reports and 
Testimony 

The fastest and easiest way to obtain copies of GAO documents at no cost 
is through GAO's Web site (www.gao.gov). Each weekday, GAO posts 
newly released reports, testimony, and coirespondence on its Web site. To 
have GAO e-mail you a list of newly posted products every afternoon, go 
to wvvw.gao.gov and select “Subscribe to Updates,” 

Order by Mail or Phone 

The first copy of each printed report is free, Additional copies are $2 each, 

A check or money order should be made out to the Superintendent of 
Documents. GAO also accepts VISA and Mastercard. Orders for 100 or 
more copies mailed to a single address are discounted 25 percent. Orders 
should be sent to: 


U.S. Government Accountability Office 

441 G Street NW, Room LM 

Washington, D.C. 20548 


To order by Phone: Voice: (202) 512-6000 

TDD: (202) 512-2537 

Fax; (202)512-6061 

To Report Fraud, 
Waste, and Abuse in 
Federal Programs 

Contact: 

Web site: ■'A’ww.gao.gov/fraudtiet/t'niudnet.ritm 

E-mail: fraudnetv^gao.gov 

Automated answering ^tem: (800) 424-5454 or (202) 512-7470 

Congressional 

Relations 

Gloria Jarmon, Managing Director, JaiTnouO(#ga<).gov (202) 512-4400 

U.S. Government Accountability Office, 441 G Street NW, Room 7125 
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U.S. Government Accountability Office, 441 G Street NW, Room 7149 
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